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Before  entering  college  1  determined  to  studv 
law,  and  accordingly  took  great  interest  in  debare. 
in  attending  courts,  and  in  reading  accounts  or 
cases.  But  young  men  frequently  change,  and  a 
few  years  later  I  had  become  a  minister,  and  was 
obliged  to  make  choice  among  different  methods, 
of  public  speaking.  After  experiments  with  all  [ 
adopted  the  extemporaneous,  and  ever  since  have 
systematically  practiced  and  studied  this  art. 

In  searching  for  the  excellencies  of  others  I  dis- 
covered many  defects  in  myself,  and  while  con- 
templating others'  imperfections,  saw  that  some 
methods  might  be  improved  which  had  been  fan- 
cied perfect.  I  discerned  that  many  who  thought 
themselves  extemporizers  were  not  so.  Under 
erroneous  instruction  1  fought  against  the  deepest 
tendencies  of  my  ov/n  nature,  and  wasted  energy 
in  the  pursuit  of  fixed  ideals. 

I  found  that  ancient  authors  and  some  com- 
paratively modern  (especially  Fenelon,  in  his 
Dialogues  on  Eloquence)  had  treated  the  subject 
more    satisfactorily  than    recent    writers.     The 
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monograph  of  M,  Bautain,  Vicar  General  and 
Professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  is  admirable,  but 
adapted  chiefly  to  a  type  of  mind  in  which 
exquisite  sensibility  plays  the  most  prominent 
part. 

Several  years  ago  I  was  invited  to  lecture  upon 
extemporaneous  speaking  before  theological  sem- 
inaries and  law  schools.  Various  unrevised  re- 
ports of  those  lectures  were  published,  some  of 
which  inadvertently  misrepresented  fundamental 
principles,  and  placed  me  in  the  attitude  of  prac- 
ticing and  recommending  methods  which  I  believe 
incompatible  with  a  union  of  accuracy,  animation, 
and  ease.  On  this  account  1  had  almost  decided 
to  write  upon  the  subject,  when  I  was  simul- 
taneously requested  to  do  so  by  the  faculty  of  a 
law  school  and  by  a  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  course  of  study  for  the  ministers  of  the 
denomination  with  which  1  am  connected. 

No  cast-iron  rules  can  be  found  in  this  book, 
although  jome  of  its  precepts  may  be  compared 
to  the  best  steel,  which  is  elastic.  Except  when 
moral  elements  are  involved,  there  is  no  principle 
taught  which  the  extemporizer  may  not  some- 
times be  compelled  to  violate. 


The  pervading  idea  is  that  whatever  aid  ne 
derives  from  study  or  from  teachers,  every  man 
must  be  his  own  final  authority.  The  reader  who 
follows  his  mature  judgment,  where  it  differs  from 
that  of  the  author,  will  pay  the  highest  tribute  to 
the  purpose  of  this  work. 

Quotations  have  in  some  instances  been  intro- 
duced to  acquaint  the  reader  with  books  found 
useful;  in  others  to  show  that  their  authors  are 
authority  for  facts  stated;  and,  wherever  possible, 
to  make  known  that  the  most  competent  judges 
concur  in  the  views  herein  supported.  When 
necessary  to  antagonize  the  teaching  of  another  1 
have  given  him  the  privilege  of  stating  his  own 
views. 

While  the  effort  is  made  to  aid  orators  in  every 
stage  of  progress  to  secure  the  art  which  is  ex- 
pounded, the  character  kept  steadfastly  in  view  is 
the  young  man  on  the  threshold  of  his  career. 

When  for  the  first  time  1  read  Rush  on  the 
Voice  I  was  unable  to  understand  more  than  half 
of  it;  ten  years  later  I  read  it  again,  and  under- 
stood two  thirds  of  it.  Allowing  a  considerable 
period  to  elapse,  I  read  it  the  third  time,  compre- 
hending all  and  accepting  much  more  than  I  had 
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thought  reasonable  on  the  second  reading.  Since 
much  that  this  work  contains  is  verifiable  only  by 
experience,  I  suggest  to  the  novice  that  he  write 
upon  the  margin  his  opinions  and  doubts,  and  at 
a  later  period  compare  with  his  ripened  views  the 
statements  which  at  first  he  questioned. 
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CHAPTER  I 

©ratorg 

Oratory  is  the  greatest  of  arts.  It  includes  the 
elements  of  all,  and  in  every  age  and  nation  has 
wielded  a  more  general  and  potent  influence  than 
any  other. 

The  voice,  susceptible  of  modulation  in  tone,  Elements, 
pitch,  and  rhythm ;  the  figure,  attitude,  and  action, 
together  with  light  and  shade,  which  are  the  ele- 
ments of  music,  sculpture,  and  painting,  are  in- 
volved in  oratory.  In  the  form  and  voice  of  the 
speaker  oratory  appeals  directly  to  sight  and  hear- 
ing, and  to  the  other  senses  by  representative 
imagination;  as  in  Shakespeare's  **  O,  my  offense 
is  rank ;  it  smells  to  heaven ;  "  in  Milton's  repast, 
"  light  and  choice,  of  Attic  taste;"  and  Tennyson's 
"touch  of  a  vanished  hand."  For  ordinary  effects 
it  may,  and  for  its  higher  effects  it  must,  appeal  to 
the  intellect,  the  sensibilities,  and  the  deeper  emo- 
tions; and  as  it  appeals  to  these,  it  must  employ 
them,  its  ultimate  object  being  to  influence  the  will 
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by  convincing  tlie  judgment,  arousing  the  con- 
science, or  moving  the  heart. 
TOtiUt^.  In  the  youth  of  the  world  oratory  was  the  sole 
means  of  distributing  information.  The  press  in 
some  measure  has  superseded  it  in  the  discharge 
of  this  function,  but  by  no  means  wholly,  for  in 
critical  times  and  on  momentous  themes  oratory 
infuses  information  with  a  life  which  magnifies  a 
thousandfold  the  power  of  mere  ideas.  By  oratory 
the  oppressed  are  roused  to  revolution  and  tyrants 
overthrown;  by  it,  in  times  of  peace,  are  made 
known  the  need  and  the  methods  of  reform,  and 
the  heroic  virtue  necessary  to  accomplish  them  is 
enkindled,  sustained,  and  guided. 

Oratory  is  the  soul  of  discussion  and  the  unifier 
of  sentiment,  by  which  alone  representative  govern- 
ments are  maintained.  From  the  humble  town 
meeting  to  the  highest  legislative  assemblies  it  is 
indispensable  in  the  transaction  of  public  business; 
and  by  it  judges  are  convinced  and  juries  instructed 
and  persuaded.  Lord  Macaulay  in  his  sketch  of 
the  career  and  analysis  of  the  character  and  gifts 
of  William  Pitt  affirms  that  "Parliamentary  gov- 
ernment is  government  by  speaking."  While  he 
deplores  the  fact  that  "that  power  may  exist  in 
the  highest  degree  without  judgment,  without 
fortitude,  without  skill  in  readmg  the  characters  of 
men  or  the  signs  of  the  times,  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  legislation  or  of  political 
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economy,  and  without  any  skill  in  diplomacy  or 
in  tiie  administration  of  war,"  his  luminous  pen 
portrays  its  stupendous  achievements  when  forti- 
fied by  the  learning,  accomplishments,  and  patriot- 
ism of  his  hero. 

By  oratory  every  form  of  religion  was  established 
and  is  maintained ;  in  particular,  Christianity,  whose 
Founder  "spake  as  never  man  spake,"  and  whose 
last  commission  to  his  disciples  was,  "Go,  preach!" 

Acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  oratory  xro  wbom 
should  not  be  left  to  clergymen,  lawyers,  statesmen,  ""'^^^^'tJ* 
professors,  lecturers,  and  politicians,  since  no  one 
can  be  sure  that  there  will  not  come  a  time  when 
it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  him  to  possess 
the  ability  to  speak  distinctly,  to  the  purpose, 
gracefully,  and  with  genuine  fire.  Those  engaged 
in  different  trades,  professions,  and  departments  of 
commerce  are  organized  for  the  protection  and 
promotionoftheir  respective  specialties,  and  practi- 
cally their  associations  have  become  debating  so- 
cieties, reaching  conclusions  and  forming  rules 
which  those  cannot  safely  ignore  whose  business 
interests  are  involved. 

There  is  one  profession,  that  of  medicine,  whose 
members  fill  an  increasingly  important  place  in 
civilization,  but  who,  with  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions, seldom  appear  to  advantage  in  public  speech. 

They  are  often  summoned  to  testify  in  courts  of 
justice,  where  their  resources  of  expression  may  be 
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taxed  for  hours.  They  are  frequently  placed  on 
boards  of  education,  upon  committees  dealing 
with  sanitary  conditions,  and  upon  the  common 
councils  of  cities.  In  meetings  of  citizens  they  are 
asked  for  their  views  of  proposals  affecting  the 
public  health,  and  if  successful  in  their  professional 
careers,  may  be  associated  with  the  faculties  of 
medical  colleges.  They  are  also  members  of  med- 
ical associations,  city,  county,  State,  and  national, 
where  debate  is  had  upon  papers  read  and  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  rights,  privileges,  or  standing 
of  the  profession  or  regulations  for  the  management 
of  the  organizations. 

Yet  for  such  positions  many  otherwise  qualified 
are  unsuited  because  they  have  neglected  the  study 
and  practice  of  free  expression.  For  some  years  it 
has  been  the  habit  of  several  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  profession  to  deplore 
this  lack  and  to  urge  upon  medical  students  the 
importance  of  attending  to  the  subject. 
3En^owm«nt  It  is  often  held  that  orators,  like  poets,  are  born, 
or  acquisition.  ^^^  made.  CiCERO  explicitly  affirms  the  opposite: 
"The  poet  is  born  such;  the  orator  is  made  such. " 
Lord  Chesterfield,  in  his  letters  to  his  son,  de- 
clares: "I  am  not  only  persuaded  by  theory,  but 
convinced  by  my  experience,  that  (supposing  a 
certain  degree  of  common  sense)  what  is  called  a 
good  speaker  is  as  much  a  mechanic  as  a  good 
shoemaker;   and  that  the  two  trades  are  equally 
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to  be  learned  by  the  same   degree   of   applica- 
tion."* 

These  are  extreme  views,  for  no  man  could  be 
trained  into  an  effective  orator  if  he  were  without 
a  spark  of  genuine  fire,  although  he  might  become  Bit  must  sup« 
a  pleasing  speaker.  Most  persons  possess  suffi- 
cient intelligence  and  susceptibility  to  admit  of 
being  trained  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  but 
few,  without  special  training,  have  enough  of 
either  or  both  to  make  orators.  Hence  it  is  true 
that  the  capability  of  oratory  is  born,  and  the 
orator  made. 

Like  every  mighty  human  agency,  oratory  is 
capable  of  being  employed  for  the  basest  purposes, 
but  it  is  by  the  noblest  and  most  disinterested 
eloquence  that  the  evil  wrought  by  fanatics  and 
demagogues  is  counteracted. 

•  Bradshaw's  Letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  No.  azo. 
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CHAPTER  n 

Detinitton  anD  Bjplanation 

There  can  be  no  clear  thinking  nor  valuable 
exchange  of  thought  without  a  definition  and  a 
common  understanding  of  its  meaning.  Concern- 
ing extemporaneous  speaking,  there  exist  unusual 
confusion  of  mind  and  diversity  of  opinion.  Much 
public  speaking  supposed  to  be  extemporaneous 
is  not  so  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Some  effective 
orators  compose  their  sentences  without  writing, 
subsequently  delivering  sermons,  lectures,  or  ad- 
dresses in  the  language  previously  prepared.  It  is 
reported  of  certain  men  that  after  the  lapse  of  years 
they  could  redeliver  unwritten  discourses  without 
omission  or  addition.  Such  an  utterance  is  in  no 
respect  extemporaneous,  since  there  is  no  radical 
difference  in  the  mental  processes,  as  regards  pro- 
ductiveness during  speaking,  between  the  repeti- 
tion of  matter  previously  written  and  that  which 
by  meditation  has  been  directly  recorded  in  the 
verbal  memory. 

Rising  without  previous  preparation,  without 
even  the  selection  of  a  theme,  and  speaking  in 
public,  is  unquestionably  an  extemporaneous  per- 
formance, but  in  most  instances  it  does  not  equal 
ordinary  conversation.     It  may  be  described  as  ex- 
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hortation  or  ranting,  but  not  as  oratory.  Such  un- 
premeditated speaking  was  all  that  was  implied  in  ©R>  an&  new 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word  "extempore:"  '"*^"'"*** 
"  Arising  from  or  at  or  of  the  time,  the  occasion; 
quick,  sudden,  prompt;  and  thus  opposed  to  pre- 
pared, premeditated,  deliberate,"*  Ben  Jonson, 
Hooker,  Bishop  Taylor,  John  Locke,  Boyle,  South, 
Addison,  and  Macaulay  use  the  word  in  this  way. 
Jonson  says,  "A  poet — I  will  challenge  him  myself 
presently  at  extempore. "  And  Shakespeare  uses  it 
in  a  satirical  way  in  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream:" 
"  'Have  you  the  lion's  part  written ?  Pray  you,  if 
it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of  study.'  'You 
may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing  but  roaring. ' " 

A  new  application  of  the  words  "extempore" 
and  "extemporaneous  "  has  come  into  use  within 
the  last  half  century,  and  is  now  recognized  in 
most  authoritative  dictionaries.  Although  the 
speaker  may  have  prepared  everything  but  language 
and  form,  if  the  speech  be  neither  read  nor  recited, 
it  is  classed  as  extemporaneous. 

Unpremeditated,  impromptu,  or  the  colloquial 
off-hand,  at  present  signify  what  was  originally 
the  sole  meaning  of  extempore,  as  applied  to  public 
speech. 

Whatever,  within  certain  limitations  or  under  -Kcdprocai 
certain  definitions,  metaphysicians  may  maintain,  J^^.u^'^jg*'* 
practically  it  is  impossible  to  think  without  words,  an^  worts. 

* RichardsotC s  English  Dictionary,  vol.  i,p.  743. 
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and  equally  so  to  conceive  ideas  witliout  nouns 
and  verbs  or  their  equivalents.  The  researches  of 
Harvey  Peet,  LL.D.,  among  the  most  philosophical 
ever  made,  show  that  before  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  words  or  signs  the  deaf  have 
crude  symbols  of  their  own  invention  for  every 
distinct  idea,  and  think  wholly  by  means  of  them.* 
The  conclusions  of  Dr.  Peet  rest  upon  thousands 
of  inquiries  made  in  the  course  of  his  forty  years' 
experience  as  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Similar  induc- 
tions have  been  made  by  those  whose  specialty  is 
the  education  of  the  blind,  and  the  mental  methods 
of  those  remarkable  characters,  Julia  Brace,  Laura 
Bridgman,  and  Helen  Keller,  reflect  additional 
light  upon  this  abstruse  subject, 
■native  The  unlearned  and   untrained   may   think    as 

clearly  and  deeply,  within  the  circle  of  their 
powers,  as  the  accomplished;  and  frequently,  on 
account  of  freedom  from  the  abstraction  or  dis- 
traction produced  by  a  multiplicity  of  ideas,  they 
penetrate  to  the  heart  of  a  subject,  and  reason 
more  shrewdly  and  correctly  than  do  the  educated. 
It  is  because  of  this  that  many  eminent  men, 
among  them  Moliere,  were  in  the  habit  of  reading 
their  works  to  humble  people,  and  regarded  such 
as  their  most  valuable  critics. 
There  can  be  no  preparation  for  the  delivery  of 

•Observations  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  N'.  A  mer,  Mcd.-Chir.  Rev.,  1858.,  etc. 
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thought  without  the  use  of  nouns  and  verbs ;  and 
if  comparisons  of  quality  of  substance  or  mode  of  communica= 
action  are  to  be  made,  adjectives  and  adverbs  t'*^" '^*  t'^'-""^''^' 
muit  also  pass  before  the  mind's  eye.  The  con- 
struction of  sentences,  paragraphs,  sections,  or  of 
an  entire  discourse  or  book  is  a  much  more  com- 
plex matter,  involving  the  choice  of  the  best  word 
among  several,  and  the  fixing  of  its  accidents  of 
mode,  tense,  person,  and  number;  articles,  con- 
junctions, prepositions,  and  interjections  are  also 
required,  and  many  other  elements  must  receive 
attention. 

Yet,  though  the  nouns,  verbs,  and  expletives 
which  contain  these  ideas  are  in  the  minds  of  the 
uncultivated,  they  cannot  grammatically  express 
them,  and  fail  as  writers  and  speakers;  neverthe- 
less there  are  exceptional  instances  in  public 
address  where  the  very  errors  intensify  transient 
effects.  Hence,  when  such  persons  reach  high 
positions  in  the  mercantile  or  political  world,  as  in 
free  countries  they  frequently  do,  they  need 
amanuenses  or  private  secretaries  to  whom  they 
may  communicate  their  nouns,  verbs,  and  quali- 
fying terms,  that  these  may  be  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  technical  rules  of  spoken  or  written 
discourse. 

There  are  experts  who  receive  large  fees   for 
properly  expressing  in  writing  the  ideas  of  unedu- 
cated politicians  and  others  whose  position  or  am- 
(2)  9 
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bition  leads  them  to  speak  in  public.  The  great- 
est of  men  have  not  always  disdained  such  assist- 
ance. Compositions  attributed  by  history  to  kings, 
military  commanders  of  high  rank,  and,  in  conspic- 
uous instances,  to  governors  of  States  and  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  and  many  of  the 
speeches  read  or  recited  in  Congress  are  known  to 
have  been  prepared  in  this  way. 
Sasai  The  extemporaneous  oratory  the  philosophy 
©efinition.  of  which  it  is  the  aim  of  this  work  to  elucidate  is : 
The  delivery,  in  an  arrangement  of  words,  sen- 
tences, and  paragraphs,  entirely  the  birth  of  the 
occasion,  of  ideas  previously  conceived  and 
adopted  with  more  or  less  fullness  and  precision, 
together  with  such  thoughts  and  feelings  as  may 
arise  and    btain  utterance. 

To  the  consciousness  of  the  speaker  his  own 
mental  state  is  similar  to  that  of  one  participating 
in  an  animated  conversation — there  being  no  effort 
to  recollect,  no  anticipation  of  what  is  to  come, 
but  entire  absorption  in  the  process  of  evolving, 
in  correct  forms  of  speech,  the  thoughts  intended 
to  be  impressed. 

If  words,  phrases,  or  sentences  which  have 
been  previously  thought  are  uttered,  they  are  fresh 
products  of  thinking,  coming  without  recollection 
and  without  summons  of  the  will.  They  are  not 
brought  forth  as  crystals  from  a  cabinet,  but  rise 
as  a  stream  from  an  overflowing  fountain. 


definition  anO  JiEjplanation 

This  method  is  compatible  with  protracted 
special  preparation ;  but  if  there  has  been  much  h  cautton. 
writing,  additional  meditation  of  a  peculiar  kind 
is  necessary,  after  the  manuscript  is  laid  aside,  in 
order  to  efface  utterly  the  impression  which  the 
writing  may  have  made  upon  the  conscious 
memory.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  perturbed  mind 
can  neither  extemporize  nor  recite  perfectly ;  and 
he  who  is  in  such  a  case  is  of  all  public  speakers 
most  miserable. 

II 
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CHAPTER  III 

Compaiison  of  /llboDcs— IReaDlng 

The  orator  may  read,  recite,  or  speak  extempo- 
raneously. Reading  and  reciting  have  much  in 
common,  but  the  extempore  process  radically  dil- 
fers  from  both.  To  determine  the  relative  value 
of  these  methods  the  standard  must  be  the  best  in 
each  kind. 

Inferior  extemporaneous  speaking,  in  compar- 
ison with  a  badly-composed  and  feebly-delivered 
manuscript  or  recited  address,  may  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  more  natural  use  of  the  voice  and 
the  possibility  of  being  roused  into  unwonted 
energy  by  some  unforeseen  occurrence  or  unusual 
impulse;  but  it  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  unen- 
durable dullness,  puerile  repetition,  and  incoherent 
rambling, 
©uaiificj  If  the  production  is  to  be  published  and  this 
use  of  it  be  deemed  more  important  than  the  effect 
upon  the  audience,  the  superiority  of  reading  to 
extemporizing  must  be  conceded;  but  in  other 
cases  this  consideration  should  be  allowed  no 
weight,  since  the  primary  object  of  speaking  is  to 
be  heard.  Nor  should  this  concession  be  allowed 
without  exceptions,  for  some  of  the  best  extem- 
porizers  have  attained  a  beauty  and  finish  of  style 


concession. 
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which  rendered  their  discourses  suitable  for  pub- 
lication exactly  as  delivered.  In  these  rare  in- 
stances, however,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
they  lost  by  their  precision  something  of  power  in 
delivery,  and  there  is  also  room  for  the  further 
suspicion  that  passages  had  been  thought  out  and 
virtually  memorized. 

The  extemporaneous  process,  m  comparison  Docai 
with  reading,  has  the  advantage  of  greater  ease  afevantaaes. 
and  power  of  vocalization.  The  voice  of  the 
speaker  is  deeper,  stronger,  and  more  flexible,  and 
the  effort  required  to  produce  it  much  less.  The 
head  being  held  erect,  there  is  no  constriction  of 
the  throat,  the  lungs  are  fully  expanded,  and  the 
respiratory  muscles  are  free  to  perform  their  func- 
tions. Platform  reading  cannot,  with  propriety, 
be  called  a  health-promoting  exercise  of  the  vocal 
organs.  Professors  of  elocution  and  public  read- 
ers who  are  in  constant  practice,  whose  reading  is 
reciting,  who  pass  rapidly  from  grave  to  gay,  who 
read  from  tragedies  and  comedies  and  dialogues 
requiring  frequent  transitions,  and  who  rest  during 
applause,  may  not  find  it  injurious;  but  it  is  indis- 
putable that  reading  discourses  verbatim  is  not  a 
healthful  exercise,  while  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing, properly  performed,  is  one  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial. 

John  Weslfy   attributed  his   long  life,  among 
other  things,  to  preaching  extemporaneously  every 
13 
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day.  Charles  H.  Spurgeon  *  gives  similar  testi- 
mony to  its  iiealthfulness.  The  clergyman's  sore 
throat  is  peculiarly  the  disease  of  the  reader.  The 
exploits  performed  by  many  evangelists  and  by 
speakers  in  political  campaigns  place  the  question 
beyond  doubt;  for  no  one  confined  to  a  manuscript 
could  equal  them  in  audibility  and  endurance. 
Effect  upon  Naturalness,  force,  and  variety  of  delivery  are 
beiircru.  ^\-^q  characteristics  of  the  extemporizer;  the  mind, 
the  voice,  and  every  muscle,  nerve,  and  gland  em- 
ployed in  the  effort  acting  in  sympathy.  The  per- 
fection of  this  condition  is  impossible  to  the 
reader.  The  best  extemporizers  are  graceful,  and 
even  a  peculiarity  which  in  itself  would  seem 
awkward  harmonizes  with  the  general  movement, 
not  lessening,  but  often  augmenting,  power.  They 
are  never  monotonous,  for  the  same  reason  that  a 
good  converser  is  never  insipid. 

The  influence  of  the  countenance,  especially 
of  the  eye,  deserves  emphasis.  The  reader  loses 
this  in  a  great  degree,  since,  when  intent  upon  the 
manuscript,  his  eye  cannot  be  seen  by  the  audi- 
ence; the  play  of  his  features  is  lost.  When  look- 
ing away  from  the  paper  and  repeating  a  sentence 
his  face  cannot  light  up  as  does  his  who  speaks 
directly  to  the  people.  The  ''blood  earnestness" 
of  Chalmers  could  rise  above  this  disability,  but  it 
was  a  triumph  involving  some  loss  of  power. 

*  Lectures  to  My  Students. 
14 
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Complete  sympathy  with  an  audience,  including 
the  effect  of  action  and  reaction,  is  attained  only  iRcfl« 
by  the  extemporizer;  and  its  effect  is  incalculable  '"^"«"**' 
upon  the  nature  which  can  respond  to  it.  There 
is  no  more  powerful  extraneous  intellectual  and 
moral  stimulant.  William  Pitt's  reply  when  ac- 
cused of  unduly  exciting  the  people  was,  "Elo- 
quence is  not  in  the  man;  it  is  in  the  assembly." 
On  one  occasion  a  part  of  the  manuscript  of  Lyman 
Beecher,  founder  of  the  Beecher  genus  of  orators, 
slipped  away  from  him.  A  gentleman  attempting 
to  return  them  was  met  with  this  exclamation, 
"Let  them  alone;  they  have  been  a  trouble  to  me 
all  the  time ;  this  bottle  won't  hold  the  wine  of  this 
press." 

Upon  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Presi-  fli>emoraMe 
dent  Garfield  a  memorial  meeting  was  held  in  *""8tcat(on. 
Exeter  Hall,  London.  James  Russell  Lowell, 
then  minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  presided,  and  read  with  classic  elegance 
a  tribute.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  fitting. 
It  was  received  with  calmness,  intellectual  interest, 
and  a  due  sense  of  its  pathos.  After  another  had 
spoken  Bishop  Simpson,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was 
introduced,  and  for  a  few  moments  spoke  with  a 
singular  intonation  and  manner  characteristic  of 
him.  As  he  proceeded  his  voice  became  trem- 
ulous, and  there  was  pathos  in  his  aspect;  he 
stood  as  one  entranced ;  there  came  a  spontaneous 
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burst  in  which  he  referred  to  the  intimate  relations 
between  England  and  the  United  States;  to  the 
queen,  her  sore  bereavement  when  Prince  Albert 
died,  her  message  of  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Garfield, 
and  with  intense  fervor  exclaimed,  "  God  bless 
Queen  Victoria!"  It  was  so  unexpected  that 
the  whole  audience  rose  and  cheered.  Mr.  Lowell 
appeared  perplexed,  as  if  not  quite  understanding 
the  situation  or  recognizing  the  propriety  of  such 
an  outburst,  but  as  it  continued  and  the  people 
seemed  to  lose  themselves  he  joined  in  the  dem- 
onstration. In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  the  orator 
stood  with  folded  arms,  apparently  as  calm  as 
though  he  were  some  fabled  god  invoking  a 
mighty  force. 

He  placidly  resumed,  but  afterward  there  were 
two  similar  responsive  manifestations. 

A  few  days  later  I  said  to  him,  "Bishop,  was 
the  paragraph  which  produced  that  wonderful 
result  committed  ?" 

"No,"  he  replied;  "I  will  confess  to  you  I  was 
as  much  surprised  as  Mr.  Lowell  at  the  effect  of 
my  words."  Bishop  Simpson  was  in  that  half- 
trance  into  which  an  earnest  speaker  sometimes 
Butocvat  falls.  The  fidelity  of  the  generic  descriptions  com- 
posed long  before  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was 
that  day  confirmed. 

"And  so  the  orator— 1  do  not  mean  the  poor 
slave  of  a  manuscript  who  takes  his  thought 
16 
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starched  and  stiffened  from  its  mold,  but  the  im- 
passioned speaker  who  pours  it  forth  as  it  flows 
coruscating  from  the  furnace — the  orator  only  be- 
comes our  master  at  the  moment  when  he  him- 
self is  surpassed,  captured,  taken  possession  of,  by 
a  sudden  rush  of  fresh  inspiration.  How  well  we 
know  the  flash  of  the  eye,  the  thrill  of  the  voice, 
which  are  the  signal  and  the  symbol  of  nascent 
thought — thought  just  merging  into  conscious- 
ness, in  which  condition,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
chemist's  elements,  it  has  a  combining  force  at 
other  times  wholly  unknown!  "* 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Bishop  Simpson 
had  neglected  preparation.  His  thoughts  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  address  bore  the  marks  of  care- 
ful premeditation. 

A  great  advantage  possessed  by  a  spontaneous  2^^aptab{ut^ 
speaker  is  that  he  can  adapt  himself  to  circum- 
stances. If  a  reader  has  adequately  prepared,  and 
the  situation  is  what  he  expected  it  to  be,  he  may 
achieve  a  high  oratorical  triumph ;  but  if  the  cir- 
cumstances have  materially  altered,  and  he  be 
wholly  confined  to  notes,  he  is  powerless. 

*  Mechanism  in  Thought  and  Morals,  p.  54. 
17 
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CHAPTER  IV 

IRecfttng 

Memorizers  may  attain  extraordinary  power. 
Examples  are  found  in  Demosthenes,  Massillon, 
Thomas  Guthrie,  William  Morley  Punshon,  Ed- 
ward Everett,  George  Whitefield — to  a  consider- 
able extent  a  reciter — and  Daniel  Webster,  in  most 
ot  his  formal  orations.  This  method  is  liable  to 
certain  defects  which  cannot  be  avoided  except  by 
an  amount  of  preparatory  study  and  repetition  not 
compatible  with  frequent  appearances  before  the 
same  audience,  unless  as  the  result  of  labors  so 
great  as  to  threaten  premature  mental  or  physical 
failure. 

XHbtcecin  Natural  expression  of  the  eye  is  frequently  de- 
stroyed or  obscured  during  recitation;  it  turns 
inward  and  upward,  and  a  skilled  observer  can 
determine  whether  the  speaker  is  unwinding  or 
weaving  his  paragraphs.  This  incipient  turning 
appears  when  the  individual,  though  but  for  the 
fraction  of  a  second,  finds  his  phraseology  not  at 
his  tongue's  end.  When  the  expression  of  the  eye 
is  thus  changed  one  cannot  affect  his  hearers  by  it, 
except  those  who,  perceiving  the  eye  in  that  con- 
dition, are  so  innocent  as  to  imagine  that  the  orator 
is  obtaining  inspiration  from  some  mystic  source. 
i8 
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An  actor  does  not  purpose  to  address  the  au- 
dience. When  not  soliloquizing  he  is  attending  to 
what  is  going  on  about  him  on  the  stage.  He 
addresses  only  the  one  to  whom  he  is  speaking, 
who  on  his  part  is  watching  for  the  word  which 
is  his  cue.  The  audience  listen  and  observe  as 
though  these  proceedings  were  in  real  life  and  the 
actors  unconscious  of  observation.  Hence  the  ex- 
pression of  the  actor's  eye  is  not,  ordinarily,  one 
of  the  principal  means  of  communicating  to  the 
audience  his  sentiments  and  feelings. 

The  effect  upon  gesticulation  of  reciting  is  un-  ©bBtructfon 
favorable,  since  unprepared  gestures,  to  be  appro-  *'  fl«»t»"^«» 
priate,  must  receive  their  impulse  from  the  com- 
mon centers  of  thought  and  feeling.  But  when 
words  have  been  previously  elaborated  without 
gestures  the  orator  must  select  those  suitable,  and 
so  impress  them  upon  the  memory  that  they  will 
accompany  that  which  is  spoken. 

This  requires  as  much  study  as  the  actor  gives 
to  his  part,  yet  only  thus  can  the  reciter  fully  pre- 
pare for  his  performance.  While  an  occasional 
oration  may  be  thus  composed  and  rehearsed,  and 
one  often  repeated  may  thus  be  delivered,  he  who 
addresses  the  same  audience  frequently,  or  is  com- 
pelled to  do  so  at  short  notice,  rarely  has  time  for 
such  arduous  toil,  and  is  in  risk  of  being  mechan- 
ical and  incongruous. 

The    contrast    in    effectiveness   between   the 
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efforts  of  such  speakers,  when  they  have  had 
adequate  time  to  prepare  and  when  they  have 
hastily  composed  and  committed  a  discourse,  viv- 
idly illustrates  the  operation  of  these  principles. 

Reflex  action  from  the  audience,  so  helpful  to 
the  extemporizer,  is  liable  to  disturb  the  declaimer 
of  committed  passages.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
of  those  employing  this  method  was  constantly 
fearful  of  some  influence  from  the  assembly 
which  would  distract  him.  He  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  he  never  felt  himself  fully  ready  until 
he  could  deliver  his  address  without  hesitation  in 
an  empty  house,  and  never  deemed  himself  out  of 
danger  when  speaking  in  public  until  the  audience 
had  heard  the  last  word. 
scif=forgc&  The  production  of  the  speaker  from  memory 
frequently  partakes  too  much  of  the  nature  of  a 
completed  fabric.  He  begins  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed  before  he  has  established  sympathetic  rela- 
tions with  his  audience,  to  whom  he  seems  "full 
of  sound  and  fury."  This  peculiarity  adheres  to 
some  who  have  attained  success.  Those  who 
listen  to  them  regularly  do  not  notice  it,  but  fre- 
quently strangers  are  amused  or  perturbed  by  it 
until  conquered  by  the  orator's  real  force,  intel- 
lectual, physical,  and  moral. 

A.  Melville  Bell  upon  this  subject  wisely  says : 
"Repetition  from  memory  requires  a  very  high 
degree  of  elocutionary  skill  to  counteract  the  ten 
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dency  to  hurry  in  delivery;  to  continuative  and 
indefinite  tones;  to  tlie  drawling,  sentential  tune. 
and  other  mannerisms,  as  exemplified  by  unskill- 
ful memoriter  speakers  of  all  classes,  sacred  and 
profane,  on  the  stage,  not  less  than  in  the  pulpit."* 

Like  the  reader,  one  who  speaks  absolutely 
memoriter  can  take  no  advantage  of  an  unex- 
pected situation.  Although  the  public  mind  may 
be  absorbed  in  a  momentous  event  which  has  oc- 
curred, or  is  imminent,  which  the  speaker  did  not 
contemplate  in  his  preparation,  and  though  a 
ludicrous  or  startling  circumstance  should  tran- 
spire, he  is  incapable  either  of  protecting  himself 
from  or  assisting  himself  by  it.  If  called  upon 
suddenly,  he  is  weak;  and  unless  his  memory 
be  stored  with  compositions  suited  to  various 
emergencies,  he  is  compelled  to  decline  or  disap- 
point expectations. 

The  effort  to  commit  to  memory  and  deliver  as  Ht  great  cost 
written  is  a  severe  tax  on  mind  and  body,  and  no 
galley  slave  ever  worked  harder  than  do  most  who 
pursue  this  method.  On  this  account  many  who 
in  early  life  have  spoken  memoriter,  unable  to  en- 
dure the  perpetual  strain,  have  resorted  to  the  man- 
uscript. The  system  has  likewise  a  pernicious 
effect  upon  spontaneous  intellectual  fertility.  The 
noted  George  Dlffield,  of  the  Presbyterian  com- 
munion, who  was  long  settled  in  Detroit,  Mich., 

*  Address  on  Sermon  Reading  and  Memoriter  Delivery.     Edinburgh, 
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informed  me  that  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
spoke  memoriter,  and  that  after  composing  a  dis- 
course he  could  commit  it  to  memory  in  from  two 
to  three  hours  so  as  to  deliver  it  verbatim,  but  find- 
ing that  it  diminished  the  productiveness  of  his 
mind,  he  adopted  the  method  of  reading. 
Uwo  perilous  A  few  orators,  able  to  write  on  the  paper  and 
*''**  the  brain  at  the  same  instant,  on  rising  from  the 
completion  of  their  task  have  been  capable  of 
repeating  what  they  had  written  without  the 
change  of  a  syllable.  Such  gifts  are  rare,  unless 
the  writing  be  done  with  extreme  slowness,  ac- 
companied by  careful  meditation  upon  each  word. 
There  is  a  type  of  mind  that  works  at  fever  heat 
and  often  under  the  influence  of  stimulants,  writ- 
ing up  to  the  moment  of  delivery,  and  then  recit- 
ing with  apparent  fervor  and  with  substantial  ad- 
herence to  the  manuscript.  These  orators  reduce 
the  defects  of  the  process  to  a  minimum,  but  they 
do  so  usually  at  serious  cost.  The  former  class 
lose  in  enthusiasm  and  moving  power;  the  latter 
pay  the  price  of  a  profuse  expenditure  of  vital- 
ity, besides  being  extremely  liable  to  fall  into 
the  pernicious  practice  of  extemporaneous  writ- 
ing, 
a  special  form  A  peculiar  form  of  speaking  memoriter  is  that 
of  memori3infl.  practiced  by  those  who,  having  composed  every 
sentence  mentally  without  writing,  deliver  what 
has  thus  been  perfected  without  omissions  or  add!- 
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tions.  Because  less  mechanical  this  mode  is  pref- 
erable to  taking  the  forms  into  the  mind  through 
the  eye  after  having  placed  them  upon  the  paper. 
But  it  has  several  defects,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  that  it  is  didactic  in  style  and  monot- 
onous in  delivery;  hence  it  does  not  usually 
kindle  enthusiasm  or  move  the  passions,  although 
it  may  please,  instruct,  and  convince.  It  is  best 
adapted  to  an  assembly  of  scholars,  the  lectures 
of  a  professor,  and  the  delivery  of  arguments  be- 
fore courts  of  appeal. 

The  extemporizer  has  a  capital  advantage  over  »n f ncsttmabu 
the  reader  and  the  reciter,  in  that  at  all  times  he  is  a^'«"*«fl«' 
ready  to  expound,  defend,  illustrate,  or  enforce 
his  opinions.  He  can  speak  in  the  shop  or  in  the 
drawing  room  as  readily  as  upon  the  rostrum,  in 
courts  of  justice,  halls  of  legislation,  or  in  the 
pulpit;  and  every  conversation  in  private  the 
better  prepares  him  for  what  may  be  demanded 
of  him  in  public.  Whereas  many  a  profound  and 
elegant  writer  is  mute  without  his  manuscript, 
and  many  an  impressive  and  convincing  declaimer 
is  unable,  in  conversation,  to  vindicate  or  eluci- 
date his  sentiments. 
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CHAPTER  V 

/iftijeD  /iftetboDs 

The  combining  of  reading  and  reciting  in  the 
same  address  is  an  improvement  upon  either  alone, 
since  when  the  speaker  turns  from  his  manu- 
script and  recites  a  passage  it  may  have  the 
effect  of  an  outburst.  Yet  if  the  recited  matter  be 
similar  in  style  to  the  other  parts,  the  discriminating 
soon  discern  that  it  is  merely  reading  without  the 
book.  As  a  rule,  reading  is  the  best  manner  of  pre- 
senting matter  which  is  written  to  be  read,  and  of 
which  in  any  event  the  greater  part  must  be  read. 

Reading  in  part  and  extemporizing  in  part  are 
more  effective  than  the  use  of  the  manuscript  ex- 
clusively. This  was  one  of  the  methods  of  that 
many-sided  man,  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Yet  ordi- 
narily the  attempt  is  hazardous  if  the  orator  be 
a  good  extemporaneous  speaker,  and  disastrous  if 
he  be  not.  It  encounters  the  perils  of  length  and 
repetition.  On  several  occasions  I  saw  Mr.  Beecher 
turn  away  and  with  marvelous  power  speak  ex- 
temporaneously, then  return  to  the  manuscript 
and  repeat  the  substance  of  what  he  had  delivered 
with  so  much  force.  Before  the  repetition  became 
offensively  noticeable,  under  the  influence  of  an- 
other inspiration  he  would  so  fascinate  his  hear- 
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ers  as  to  make  them  torget  that  he  had  a  manu- 
script. Without  genius  this  would  have  been 
impossible. 

Unless  the  orator  has  mastered  the  invaluable 
arts  of  composing  in  the  style  in  which  the  best 
extemporizers  speak,  and  reading  as  though  he 
were  speaking,  there  is  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween what  is  read  and  what  is  improvised.  A 
few  fine  samples  of  this  work  have  appeared  (par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States)  in  several  professions, 
so  that  the  orations,  if  published  as  read,  would  be 
supposed  to  have  been  delivered  extemporaneously. 
In  such  a  case  a  person  having  his  memory  so 
trained  as  not  to  repeat  what  he  had  read  might 
extemporize  without  a  marked  transition  of  style, 
and  turn  to  the  manuscript  for  his  peroration. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  injurious  effects 
of  this  method  is  that  the  speaker,  enjoying  his 
own  oratory,  will  continue  until  he  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  run  down,  and  then,  with  a 
blank  expression  of  countenance,  be  compelled  to 
fly  for  refuge  to  his  notes.  As  eloquence  consists 
in  weaving  a  spell  over  the  assembly,  a  disappear- 
ance of  expression  from  a  speaker's  face  for  even 
a  second  may  cause  a  relaxation  of  his  grasp,  dif- 
ficult, perhaps  impossible,  for  him  to  renew. 

A  joint   use   of  the   extemporaneous  and  the 
recitative  has    marked   advantages,  and  is  to  be      uncertain. 
commended  to  those  who  cannot  trust  themselves 
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wholly  to  the  former.  But  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  adjust  it  gracefully  and  forcefully.  Transitions 
of  style  are  usually  obvious,  extemporized  portions 
being  spoken  more  swiftly  or  more  slowly  than 
the  recited.  Emphasis  and  accent  are  different, 
and  gesticulation  undergoes  a  noticeable  change. 
The  reciter  is  prone  to  proceed  more  rapidly  than 
when  he  extemporizes;  at  other  times,  according 
to  the  strength  of  his  memory  or  his  excitability 
when  uttering  words  not  previously  prepared,  he 
may  speak  more  slowly.  A  lawyer  delivered  a 
Fourth  of  July  oration  in  preparation  for  which 
he  had  composed  perhaps  ten  epigrams  and  half 
as  many  paragraphs,  some  consisting  of  at  least 
three  times  that  number  of  sentences,  and  had 
committed  theSe  to  memory,  expecting  to  extem- 
porize the  connective  tissue.  What  he  had  learned 
he  recited  perfectly;  what  he  extemporized  he 
delivered  under  slight  embarrassment,  and  his 
course  resembled  that  of  a  man  crossing  a  bridge 
some  of  the  planks  of  which  were  weak  and 
others  strong.  He  fairly  leaped  when  he  came  to 
one  of  his  committed  paragraphs,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  he  rejoiced  in  spirit ;  but  more  than 
once  his  hesitation  and  awkwardness  were  pitiable. 
The  highest  gift  of  extemporization  is  usually 
like  a  spirited  steed,  which  cannot  be  driven 
double,  or  like  a  jealous  maiden,  who  will  not 
brook  divided  attentions. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Comparative  Danger  ot  failure 

It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  wiietlier  tlie  extem- 
porizer  be  not  more  liable  to  fail  than  he  who  pur- 
sues one  of  the  other  methods. 

That  the  best  extemporizer  may  fail  must  be  ac-     zbcmcmo= 
knowledged,  since  for  their  effects  all  the  organs     r<3er'0  cvcr= 

®  •   1  ,         •/.   present  Sanger. 

employed  depend  upon  change  of  particles;  but  if 
master  of  the  art,  he  is  much  less  liable  to  do  so 
than  the  memorizer.  Of  the  intellectual  faculties 
memory — considered  as  servant  of  the  will — is  the 
most  treacherous  because  most  subject  to  impair- 
ment. It  is  most  dependent  upon  physical  condi- 
tions; its  decline  is  usually  coincident  with  the 
earliest,  and  frequently  the  unrecognized,  ap- 
proaches of  old  age;  its  failure  is  often  the  first 
symptom  of  that  characteristic  malady  of  a  high 
civilization — neurasthenia;  and  extreme  bodily  or 
mental  fatigue  temporarily  paralyzes  it.  Whoever 
commits  a  written  composition  to  memory  does 
so  chiefly  either  by  sound  or  sight,  although  a  few 
nearly  equally  combine  both  methods.  If  by  sight, 
one  has  a  memorial  image  of  the  page  and  of  the 
words  upon  the  page  as  he  recites.  Should  there 
be  the  slightest  failure  of  memory,  he  cannot  con- 
tinue unless  he  can  catch  a  mental  glimpse  of  that 
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page.  Hence  many  after  rewriting  a  discourse 
find  that,  if  the  character  of  the  paper  has  been 
changed  and  the  relation  of  sentences  to  the  lines 
has  been  modified,  they  have  to  recommit  the 
entire  discourse.  Others  make  much  use  of  the 
page,  but  learn  by  reading  and  speaking  aloud 
and  maintain  their  fluency  by  sound,  so  that  the 
real  stimulator  of  their  minds  is  the  sound  of  the 
last  word.  Therefore  the  rate  of  speed  must  be 
quite  uniform.  An  unusual  pause  from  any  cause 
may  completely  confuse  them. 

Of  all  failures  those  of  famous  memorizing 
preachers  have  sometimes  been  the  most  hopeless 
and  pitiful.  I  knew  one  of  them  to  meet  with  a 
disaster  in  this  way,  which  led  him  forever  to  re- 
nounce public  speaking.  The  renowned  French 
orator,  Bourdaloue,  often  preached  w'th  his  eyes 
partly  or  wholly  shut,  lest  he  should  see  some- 
thing which  would  cause  him  to  forget. 

The  possessor  of  a  well-written  manuscript,  the 
contents  of  which  are  appropriate  to  the  situation, 
trbc  reader's  Cannot  utterly  fail,  provided  he  does  not  encounter 
pitfalls.  fQ^ii  ,^jj.^  unfavorable  acoustics,  or  imperfect  light. 
Manuscripts,  however,  may  be  lost,  stolen,  acci- 
dentally left  at  home,  or  in  a  trunk  which  has  gone 
astray. 

A  clergyman  of  New  York  had  prepared  with 
greatest  care  a  farewell  sermon.  It  was  completed 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  leaving  it  upon  the 
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table,  he  went  forth  for  relaxation.  On  his  return 
it  had  disappeared.  The  brownstone  house  in 
which  he  lived  was  in  the  suburbs,  and  in  the 
vacant  lots  adjacent  to  it  goats  had  free  range. 
Looking  out  of  the  open  window,  with  dismay  he 
beheld  one  of  those  undiscriminating  gourmands 
in  the  act  of  devouring  the  last  page  of  his  manu- 
script. It  did  not  console  him  to  be  told  that  the 
goat  might  be  expected  to  give  "the  sincere  milk 
of  the  v/ord." 

A  Baptist  minister,  proposing  to  exchange  with 
the  pastor  of  a  neighboring  Presbyterian  church, 
selected  four  of  his  discourses  and  laid  them  upon 
the  study  table  to  be  examined  upon  his  return 
from  a  pastoral  call.  He  made  the  choice,  and  the 
next  morning  ascended  the  Presbyterian  pulpit,  Embarrassing 
and  at  the  fit  time  began  to  read.  In  a  little  while,  Position. 
to  his  horror,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
denunciation  of  infant  baptism,  but  he  had  read  so 
much  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  change. 
Pausing,  he  said;  "I  trust  that  the  congregation 
will  not  suppose  me  capable  of  taking  advantage 
of  a  pulpit  exchange  to  attack  one  of  its  cherished 
tenets.  1  did  not  think  when  selecting  this  dis- 
course that  it  contained  such  a  passage  as  this,  but 
1  must  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  read  to  the  con- 
clusion of  it,  for  1  am  sure  that  something  more 
suited  to  the  occasion  will  reward  your  indul- 
gence."    After  reading  a  few  paragraphs  he  es- 
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caped  from  the  inappropriate  theme  and  led  the 
people  out  of  their  perplexity  into  green  pastures 
and  beside  still  waters.  Inquiry  elicited  the  fact 
that  the  maid,  while  sweeping,  had  raised  the 
windows,  and  a  breeze  had  scattered  the  leaves  of 
these  four  discourses,  which  were  written  upon 
paper  of  two  different  sizes.  She  had  gathered 
and  classified  them  by  shape,  and  the  passage  of 
infant  baptism  thus  became  a  part  of  the  one 
which  he  had  chosen. 
®r.  iparfe'6  When  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  upon  this 
subject  at  Andover  (Mass.)  Theological  Seminary 
I  passed  an  evening  with  Professor  Edwards  A. 
Park,  who  informed  me  that  an  incident  of  which 
he  was  cognizant  had  caused  him  to  urge  upon 
students  the  mastery  of  the  extemporaneous 
method. 

The  members  of  a  local  Congregational  associa- 
tion came  together  for  one  of  the  regular  meetings. 
A  minister  had  been  appointed  to  preach,  but 
owing  to  a  difficulty  of  the  throat  he  was  unable 
to  fulfill  the  engagement;  information  of  his  dis- 
qualification did  not  arrive  until  the  congregation 
had  assembled.  The  committee  went  in  succes- 
sion to  nearly  every  member  of  the  association, 
hoping  to  secure  a  substitute.  Some  had  no  manu- 
scripts with  them,  others  none  that  were  suitable, 
others  none  with  which  they  were  so  familiar  as 
to  be  able  to  serve  at  short  notice ;  and  so,  from 
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one  cause  or  another,  all  declined.  They  were 
about  to  dismiss  the  congregation,  when  some  one 
noticed  a  neighboring  Methodist  preacher;  the 
situation  being  explained  to  him,  he  consented  to 
preach. 

"Whether,"  said  Professor  Park,  "he  intended 
to  satirize  the  dependence  of  Congregational  min- 
isters upon  manuscripts  I  do  not  know,  but  he 
ascended  the  pulpit  and  delivered  a  sound  and  dis- 
criminating discourse  from  the  text,  'Then  the 
foolish  said  unto  the  wise,  Give  us  of  your  oil,  for 
our  lamps  are  gone  out.'" 

So  numerous  are  the  dangers  of  those  who  de- 
pend wholly  upon  reading  that  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  them  confessed  that  he  never  felt 
quite  at  ease  until  he  had  reconnoitered  the  ground. 

A  public  speaker  proficient  in  the  art  of  extem-  ©rcatcr  sccur» 

.    .  J  1^-1  I      ^-  't«   of   tbc  ci= 

porizmg,  and  never  voluntarily  neglectmg  prepara-  tcmponjcr. 
tion,  seldom  or  never  fails ;  should  he  do  so,  it  is  from 
causes  which  would  make  success  by  any  method 
impossible.  Few  successful  jury  lawyers,  who 
attend  strictly  to  the  duties  of  their  profession, 
meet  with  disaster,  and  the  best  extemporaneous 
preachers  are  among  the  most  reliable.  Wherever 
they  go  they  carry  their  acquisitions,  their  force 
of  abstract  thought,  their  calm  reliance  upon  the 
laws  of  association,  and  the  certainty  that,  if  while 
they  are  musing  the  fire  burns,  they  will  be  able 
to  speak  with  their  tongues.  They  know,  further, 
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that  if,  unhappily,  their  emotions  are  not  stirred, 
they  will  still  be  able  to  elaborate  thought  in  a 
lucid  and  instructive  manner. 

The  genuine  extemporizer  is  never  exactly  the 
same  on  two  occasions.  He  may  frequently  dis- 
cuss the  same  subject,  but  he  cannot  repeat  ser- 
mons or  speeches.  He  will  always  be  moved,  if 
not  by  the  emotion  which  is  produced  by  the 
operation  of  a  divine  afflatus,  by  that  which  is 
■fftituitivc  inherent  in  this  form  of  mental  and  physical  ac- 
tion. If  he  addresses  scholars,  and  is  himself  a 
man  of  culture,  by  a  reflex  influence  he  will  in 
style  be  elevated  to  their  height.  If  he  speaks  to 
colliers,  he  may  without  conscious  effort  so  speak 
that  they  will  hear  gladly  because  they  will  under- 
stand him  and  feel  him. 

1  doubt  whether  even  to  the  reader  should  be 
conceded  greater  security,  for  when  he  might  be 
too  ill  to  read  the  extemporizer  might  reach,  and 
under  such  circumstances  often  has  reached,  his 
highest  altitude. 
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CHAPTER  Vn 
General  {Preparation 

Every  extemporaneous  address  is  the  product 
of  the  whole  man — mind,  heart,  voice — every 
supporting  and  expressing  organ  contributing  in 
varying  degrees  of  energy. 

If  there  be  thought  only,  the  impulse  to  speak 
will  be  wanting;  if  there  be  feeling  only,  the  sole 
products  must  be  exclamations  and  gestures;  and 
though  there  be  thought  and  feeling,  in  the  absence 
of  language  the  result  must  be  pantomime. 

Relatively  to  a  particular  public  effort  general    comparative 

,      ^1  ,  •  importance  of 

preparation  is  more  necessary  to  the  extemporizer   general  ana 
than   to   the   reader   oi    the   reciter;   and   special    special  preps 

.•  ^      i    ^      *i  1  1  aration. 

preparation  more  important  to  the  reader,  who 
must  prepare  a  manuscript,  and  to  the  reciter,  who 
must  not  only  prepare  his  words,  but  so  deeply 
impress  them  upon  his  memory  that  no  external  or 
internal  distraction  can  cause  him  to  omit  or  falter. 
An  extemporaneous  address  is  an  emergency  in 
every  form  of  activity  which  can  affect  thought, 
emotion,  language,  and  expression.  The  grade  of 
the  effort  rises  or  falls  according  to  the  normal 
strength  and  unimpeded  exercise  of  the  faculties, 
and  to  the  character  of  the  instruments  provided 
for  their  use. 
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Neither  law  books,  commentaries,  cyclopedias, 
dictionaries,  nor  works  ot  particular  authors  in  art, 
literature,  theology,  or  science  can  be  consulted  by 
the  extemporizer  while  speaking,  but  they  may 
be  leisurely  examined  by  him  who  is  preparing  to 
read  or  recite.  The  former  must  aim  to  be  an 
animate  cyclopedia  with  reference  to  those  sub- 
jects on  which  he  presumes  to  speak,  and  must 
have  the  power  of  criticising  the  facts,  principles, 
and  expressions  which  seek  utterance,  rejecting 
the  doubtful, the  indelicate,  the  inaccurate,and  sum- 
moning on  the  instant  words  which,  if  fitly  spoken, 
shall  be  as  "apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 
language  an&  It  is  frequently  asserted  that  a  speaker  should 
tbougbt.  attend  primarily  to  thought,  and  that  then  language 
may  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  itself.  This  is  true 
with  respect  to  a  particular  effort  about  to  be 
made;  but  since,  with  the  possible  exceptions 
previously  noted,  there  can  be  no  thought  without 
mental  root  words  or  signs,  and  every  word, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  understood,  deposits  a 
thought  in  the  mind  at  the  same  instant  that  it 
imbeds  itself  in  the  brain,  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage is  the  acquisition  of  ideas  and  facts  under 
such  circumstances  that  ever  afterward  the  thought 
will  suggest  the  word  and  the  word  the  thought. 

Therefore,  in  securing  a  general  preparation  for 
extemporaneous  oratorv.  language  precedes  the 
intentional  accumulation  of  thought, 
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CHAPTER  Vin 
"Qlaes  ot  Xanguadc 

The  primary  use  of  language  is  to  express 
thought.  The  saying  is  attributed  to  Talleyrand 
that  "a  tongue  was  given  to  man  in  order  that  he 
might  conceal  his  thought;  "  but  the  only  way  in 
v/hich  a  man  can  conceal  thought  by  the  use  of  the 
tongue  is  by  the  utterance  of  false  thought.  Even 
in  that  case  the  purpose  of  words  is  to  express 
thought  which,  though  false  to  the  man  who 
utters  it,  is  intended  to  seem  true  to  the  man  who 
hears  it. 

A  secondary,  but  in  modern  Anglo-Saxon  civil- 
ization fundamental,  use  of  language  is  to  express 
feeling,  to  do  which  one  may  make  choice  among 
several  methods.  The  simplest  is  to  state  his  feel- 
ings; affirm  that  he  is  glad  or  sad,  angry  or  afraid. 
Or  he  may  employ  exclamations  which  in  their 
root  forms  are  common  to  people  of  every  kindred, 
tribe,  and  tongue,  and  which  the  heart  of  human 
nature  will  interpret. 

A  refined  and  often  the  most  impressive  way  of 
making  one's  feelings  known  is  merely  to  describe 
them. 

When  John  Wesley  promulgated  his  peculiar 
view  of  the  higher  life  various  names  were  speed- 
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ily  attached  to  it,  such  as  "Perfection,"  "Chris- 
tian perfection,"  "Entire  sanctification,"  "The 
higher  life,"  and  such  cant  phrases  as  "  The  second 
blessing"  or  "The  having  attained."  This  was 
displeasing  to  Wesley,  who  instructed  his  votaries 
not  to  give  any  name  to  the  blessing.  "Avoid," 
said  he,  "all  magnificent,  pompous  words;  indeed, 
you  need  give  it  no  general  name — neither  perfec- 
tion, sanctification,  the  second  blessing,  nor  the 
having  attained.  Rather  speak  of  the  things 
which  God  hath  wrought  for  you." 

Another  method  is  to  portray  the  situation  and 
permit  human  nature,  which  answers  to  itself  "as 
in  water  face  answereth  to  face,"  to  infer  the 
condition. 

A  pioneer  missionary,  who  afterward  rose  to  a 
position  of  world-wide  influence,  was,  during  his 
absence  from  home,  bereaved  of  a  daughter  who 
was  fatally  burned.  She  had  always  been  first  to 
welcome  him  when  he  returned  from  long  mis- 
sionary journeys.  Speaking  of  it  to  an  assembly, 
he  told  how  she  used  to  hasten  to  greet  him,  and 
tremulously  said,  "  I  asked  for  my  daughter,  and 
they  showed  me  a  handful  of  ashes."  Such  sim- 
plicity and  pathos  made  far  deeper  impression  than 
could  have  resulted  from  the  most  elaborate 
rhetorical  delineation. 

A  radical  difference  exists  between  the  effect 
of  words  in  the  communication  of  thought  and 
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their  effect  in  the  expression  of  feeling.  If  one 
has  made  known  an  idea,  it  is  in  the  possession 
of  his  audience.  He  knows  that  he  has  uttered  it, 
and  if  he  possesses  the  oratorical  instinct,  discerns 

,  ,        ~  .  ,  Exasperating 

that  they  understand.     To  reiterate  may  be  per-     repetition, 
mitted  once  or  endured  twice,  but  a  speaker  will 
be  contemned  who  is  perceived  to  be  diluting  his 
thought  or  lepeating  his  words. 

It  IS  not  so  with  the  expression  of  feeling.  One 
may  affirm  that  he  has  reason  to  be  angry;  as  he 
afhrms  this  he  becomes  more  angry,  and  if  his 
auditors  sympathize  with  him,  their  indignation  is 
increased.  If  there  be  common  cause,  he  may  re- 
peat until  he  approaches  a  crisis  of  emotion. 
Unde\  such  conditions  there  is  no  perception  of 
repetition  in  the  speaker's  own  consciousness  or 
in  that  of  the  assembly,  for  they  are  fused  into  one 
mind  and  one  heart.  This  peculiarity  is  illustrated 
in  political  campaigns,  religious  revivals,  and  in 
time  of  war.  When  a  high  state  of  feeling  is  ex- 
cited, provided  the  speaker  expresses  his  own 
feelings  and  those  of  the  people,  and  so  long  as 
yet  more  feeling  is  aroused  or  that  which  exists  is 
not  checked,  it  matters  little  what  words  are 
uttered.  A  stenographer  taking  down  what  is 
said  on  such  extraordinary  occasions  will  discover 
afterward  nothing  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
effect.  Often  official  reporters  become  absorbed 
in  the  universal  contagion  and  are  unable  to  record 
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the  words,  or  if  they  make  the  attempt,  to 
interpret  their  own  signs. 

A  speaker  addressed  the  Reichstag  in  a  most 
effective  manner,  and  Bismarck,  noticing  one  of 
his  acquaintances  weeping,  made  a  somewhat 
satirical  remark  to  him,  receiving  the  reply,  "  You 
have  no  heart."  The  next  morning,  when  a  ver- 
batim report  of  that  speech  appeared,  Bismarck 
took  it  to  his  friend,  and  said,  "Now,  will  you 
point  out  to  me  the  passage  which  would  have 
melted  me  to  tears  if  1  had  what  you  call  a 
heart?"  The  man  eagerly  took  the  paper,  but  on 
reading  it  acknowledged  that  the  speech  was  re- 
ported correctly,  yet  confessed  that  it  did  not 
seem  to  him  then  as  it  did  the  day  before. 

Language  can  be  used  as  an  adornment  of 
thought,  and  it  may  be  so  used  in  the  absence  of 
sense  or  in  direct  contradiction  of  it.  Much  gen- 
uine poetry  is  incapable  of  literal  interpretation 
without  being  reduced  to  absurdity.  This 
accounts  for  many  erroneous  interpretations  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  There  remain  those  who  believe 
that  the  figures  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  are  liter- 
ally true,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  parts  of 
that  book  explicit  statements  are  made  of  their 
symbolical  character.  The  poverty  of  human  lan- 
guage is  such  that  the  grandest  ideas  require  figura- 
tive utterances,  and  the  Church  sings  of  "the 
saints'  secure  abode  beyond  the  bounds  of  time 
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and  space,"  and  "looks  forward  to  that  heavenly 
place"  with  glorious  hope. 

The  rhythm  of  poetry  sometimes  obscures  the 
fact  that  sense  is  contradicted.  A  poem  which 
opposed  reason  in  every  figure  was  recited  so 
beautifully  that  hardly  anyone  in  the  audience 
discerned  its  utter  nonsense: 

'*  'Tis  sweet  to  roam  when  morning's  light 

Resounds  across  the  glen  ; 
When  the  laughing  lights  of  tne  woodbine  bright 

Haunt  the  ethereal  fen ; 
When  at  noon  the  bloodshot  moon 

Is  bathed  in  crumbling  dew. 
And  the  wolf  rings  out  his  glittering  shout. 

To-whit.  to-whit,  to-\vhoo." 

He  IS  fortunate  or  unobservant  who  has  not  senBcrcss 
learned  that  some  orators  of  fame  have  delighted  pbraseoioas. 
their  auditors  with  passages  destitute  of  meaning. 
A  minister,  widely  known  in  New  England,  thus 
addressed  an  assembly  of  twelve  hundred:  "Often, 
beloved  friends,  in  my  meditations  have  I  tried  to 
fancy  the  exact  location  of  that  blest  abode  to 
which,  after  the  vicissitudes  of  this  earthly  life, 
we  all  hope  to  come.  And  one  evening  as  I  sat 
gazing  with  rapture  upon  the  most  splendid  setting 
sun  which,  as  I  thought,  I  had  ever  witnessed,  I 
seemed  to  hear  a  whisper,  sweetly,  softly,  saying, 
'  Heaven  is  back,  far  back,  of  the  celestial  hills  that 
circumscribe  the  precincts  of  the  eternal  sphere.' " 
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The  audience  received  this  geographical  state- 
ment with  expressions  of  delight  and  rapturous 
hope,  and  one  more  enthusiastic  than  others,  or 
less  restrained  by  the  revelation,  ejaculated. 
"Glory."  But  what  had  the  would-be  seer 
affirmed  ?  Heaven  is  back — a  simple  conception. 
Far  back — the  conception  becomes  slightly  com- 
plex, but  easily  comprehended.  Far  back  of  the 
celestial  hills — lofty  mountain  ranges  bounded 
the  horizon  where  this  rhapsody  was  uttered  and 
the  mind  hastened  on  in  search  of  the  climax. 
Heaven  is  back,  far  back,  of  the  celestial  hills  that 
circumscribe — this  almost  revealed  "the  gates 
ajar;"  it  is  a  clear  boundary  line.  That  circum- 
scribe the  precincts — the  heart  stands  still.  Thnt 
circumscribe  the  precincts  of  the  eternal — that  is. 
the  heavenly — sphere. 

Translated  into  plain  English:  Heaven  is  fai 
back  of  what  is  a  long  distance  in  front  of  it. 
This  was  all;  yet  it  was  delightful  to  hear;  the 
voice  of  the  speaker  was  mellifluous,  and  his  ex- 
pression of  countenance  that  of  one  rapt. 

Doubtless  he  who  intends  to  extemporize  hopes 
cannot  seeft  to  make  a  temperate  use  of  the  ornamental,  but 
ornaments.  ^^\-^\\Q  speaking  he  cannot  turn  aside  for  flowers 
or  diamonds.  If  the  current  of  his  thoughts  and 
feelmgs  conducts  him  where  flowers  bloom  or 
jewels  sparkle,  he  may  take  them  up,  but  it  is 
possible  that  a  fragment   of   granite  will  follow 
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a  sapphire,  a  sunflower  a  rose,  and  the  root  of 
a  tree  a  graceful  vine.  His  speech  is  rathei 
like  the  diversified  luxuriousness  of  a  semi- 
tropical  region,  where  tropical  flowers  bloom  side 
by  side  with  those  of  the  temperate  zone,  with  an 
occasional  specimen  of  growth  indigenous  in 
regions  beyond  the  Arctic  circle.  All  that  he  can 
hope  for  is  that  the  granite  will  be  genuine,  the 
flower  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  that  no  soil  will 
cling  to  the  root. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

pbgslological  :Kasls  ot  Speecb 

The  earlier  phrenologists  assumed  tiie  existence 
of  an  organ  of  language,  and  professed  ability  to 
determine  its  relative  size. 

I  was  examined  by  O.  S.  Fowler  on  two  occa- 
sions, with  an  interval  of  eight  years,  and  was 
mortified  to  be  informed  that  my  organ  of  lan- 
guage is  small,  and  that  1  should  be  embarrassed 
through  life  on  account  of  difficulty  in  finding 
words  to  express  ideas.  The  diagnosis  and  prog- 
nosis were  so  interesting  that  1  requested  the  ex- 
aminer to  write  them  for  me,  which  he  did.  On 
the  second  occasion,  not  recognizing  me  as  the 
individual  whom  he  had  previously  examined, 
though  again  referring  to  my  defect,  he  suggested 
that  1  might  derive  some  aid  in  expression  from 
mental  activity,  which  would  enable  an  "inferior 
organ  of  language "  to  do  more  than  ordinary 
work,  "  as  a  small  engine  with  an  unusual  pres- 
sure of  steam  might  do  more  work  than  a  larger 
engine  with  less  steam." 

On  my  relating  this  circumstance  to  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  he  responded,  "  As  well  might 
you  undertake  to  tell  by  the  knobs  on  a  fireproof 
safe  the  denomination  and  amount    of    money 
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inside  as  to  tell  by  the  bumps  on  a  man's  head 
what  are  his  characteristics/' 

Within  the  last  forty  years  astonishing  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, and  pathology  of  the  brain,  and  within  two 
decades  a  flood  of  light  has  been  shed  upon  its  re- 
lation to  memory  in  the  revival  and  combination 
of  words. 

In  hospitals  for  the  mentally  diseased  can  be  ligbt  ebei on 
found  many  cases  of  aphasia,  a  condition  in  which  "abnormal.^ 
there  is  partial  or  complete  loss  either  of  the  ex- 
pression or  the  comprehension  of  the  conven- 
tional signs  of  language;  these  not  springing  from 
a  defect  in  any  of  the  external  organs  or  nerves, 
but  from  a  difficulty  in  the  cortical  centers  of  the 
brain.  There  are  many  forms  of  this  disease.  In 
some  there  is  an  inability  to  execute  the  move- 
ments of  the  mouth,  the  muscles  not  being 
paralyzed, though  not  coordinated.  There  are  cases 
of  agraphia,  in  which,  when  complete,  there  is  an 
inability  to  write  spontaneously  or  from  dictation, 
or  to  copy  any  letter  or  word ;  not  as  a  result  of 
the  disease  known  as  writer's  cramp,  but  of  some 
deep-seated  difficulty  in  the  brain.  Some  aphasics 
can  write  correctly,  but  cannot  speak;  others  can 
speak,  but  are  unable  to  write.  The  x\My\Q  amnesia 
is  given  to  another  malady  which  appears  some- 
times in  a  simple  loss  of  memory  of  words.  Again 
the  patient  may  be  unable  to  understand  spoken 
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words,  or  the  defect  may  include  only  those  writ- 
ten or  printed. 

There  are  those  who  have  lost  the  power  of 
communicating  ideas  in  the  proper  words,  while 
others  can  utter  the  words,  but  cannot  frame  them 
grammatically.  Still  others  cannot  arrange  words 
in  properly  connected  sentences;  others  produce 
the  words,  but  with  an  abnormal,  strangely  per- 
plexing slowness  of  speech,  while  some  pour  forth 
many  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  express  no 
meaning.  These  diseases  can  exist  without  being 
accompanied  by  illusion,  delusion,  or  hallucination, 
and  they  have  appeared  in  masters  of  their  native 
tongue,  either  m  writing  or  speaking,  and  occa- 
sionally in  those  who  have  been  masters  of  both 
writing  and  speaking. 
©dg(n  of  tbese  The  dependence  of  all  these  upon  the  state  ol 
maiacies.  ^]^g  brain  has  been  demonstrated  by  various  ex- 
periments and  by  post-mortem  examinations. 

Professor  H.  Charlton  Bastian,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Lon- 
don, delivered,  beginning  April  i,  1897,  a  series 
of  lectures,  which  have  been  published  in  The  Lan- 
cet, on  "  Some  Problems  in  Connection  with 
Aphasia  and  Other  Speech  Defects."  They  are 
based  upon  and  illustrate  the  present  state  of 
scientific  knowledge  concerning  the  faculty  of 
articulate  language.     His  opening  paragraph  is: 

"The  modern  interest  in  and  development  of 
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knowledge  concerning  aphasia  and  other  speech 
defects  date  from  the  publication  of  certain 
memoirs  by  Broca,  some  six  and  thirty  years 
since,  when  he  attempted  to  localize  what  he 
termed  the  'faculty  of  articulate  language'  in  a 
limited  convolutional  region  of  the  left  cerebral  asroca'a 
hemisphere.  The  publication  of  his  cases  and 
conclusions  formed  the  starting  point  for  a  whole 
new  series  of  investigations,  whose  result  has  been 
a  remarkable  development  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  localization  of  functions  in  the  cerebral  cortex, 
while  the  discussions  to  which  these  investigations 
have  given  rise  have  materially  helped  to  lead  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  working  of  the  com- 
plex cerebral  mechanism  needed  for  the  carrying  on 
of  speech  and  thought.  We  are  thus  at  the  present 
day  capable  of  dealing  with  the  subject  of  speech 
defects  from  a  much  broader  basis  of  discovered 
facts,  as  well  as  with  a  greater  critical  insight,  than 
was  at  all  possible  at,  or  even  long  after,  the  time 
when  Broca  wrote  his  famous  memoir.  Very 
much,  however,  remains  to  be  discovered  before 
the  many  differences  of  opinion  that  exist  concern- 
ing obscure  and  complicated  points  in  connection 
with  the  nature  and  exact  mode  of  the  production 
of  speech  defects  are  likely  to  be  set  at  rest." 

Professor  Bastian  states  that,  though  he  cannot 
accept  the  hypothesis  of  a  complete  topographical 
distinctness  of  the  several  sensory  centers  in  the 
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cerebral  hemispheres,  he  considers  it  clear  that 
the  cortex  must  contain  certain  sets  of  struc- 
turally related  cell  and  fiber  mechanisms,  whose 
activity  is  associated  with  one  or  with  another  of 
the  several  kinds  of  sensory  endowment.  From  a 
consideration  of  "the  extremely  important  part 
that  words,  either  spoken  or  written,  play  in  our 
intellectual  life,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
interwoven  with  all  thought  processes,"  he  holds 
that  "it  is  highly  probable  that  most  important 
sections  of  the  auditory  and  visual  sensory  centers 
are  devoted  to  the  reception,  and,  secondly,  to  the 
revival  in  thought,  of  impressions  of  words;  and 
for  convenience  of  reference  it  is  permissible  to 
speak  of  these  operations  as  auditory  and  visual 
word  centers  respectively." 

In  his  first  lecture  he  discusses  the  revival  of 
words  for  speech,  shows  it  to  be  a  very  complex 
process,  and  analyzes  the  mental  operation  and  the 
physical  in  reading  aloud  and  in  writing  from  dic- 
tation. 

The  substance  of  the  views  of  Dr.  Bastian  is 
that  there  are  two  centers  of  kinsesthetic  type — 
that  is,  of  sensations  having  a  quality  whereby  one 
is  aware  of  one's  positions  and  movements,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  automatic  type — a  quality  distinct 
from  the  muscular  sense.  One  of  these  centers  is 
related  to  articulation,  and  is  named  by  him  the 
glosso-kincBsthetic  center;  and  the  other  is  related  to 
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xhe    movements    connected    with    writing,    and 
named  the  chiro-kincesthetic  center. 

Of  the  location  of  the  former  there  is  Httle  doubt, 
the  place  assigned  to  it  being  m  the  foot  of  the 
third  frontal  and  the  inferior  part  of  the  ascending 
frontal  convolutions  of  the  brain.  Concerning  the 
location  of  the  other  center,  Bastian  admits  much 
more  uncertainty,  though  he  has  an  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  But  besides  these  are  the  auditory 
word  center,  and  the  visual  word  center,  devoted 
to  the  reception  and  to  the  revival  in  thought  of  centers  aas 
impressions  of  words.  1  he  existence  of  these  is  jj^„  unsettiee. 
generally  recognized,  though  the  position  in  the 
brain  which  they  respectively  occupy  is  a  matter 
of  some  uncertainty. 

He  holds,  also,  that  besides  these  four  centers 
there  must  be  connecting  fibers,  and  maintains 
that  lesions  relating  to  speech  defects  are  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  word  centers,  in  the  commissures 
connecting  them,  in  the  fibers  uniting  the  two 
kinoesthetic  centers  to  their  related  motor  centers, 
and  in  the  motor  centers  themselves. 

Although,  when  an  object  makes  an  impression 
on  the  brain,  it  strikes  first  on  the  perception  cen- 
ter to  which  it  is  naturally  related,  to  prevent  mis- 
understanding Bastian  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
"It  immediately  radiates  so  as  to  impinge  upon 
functionally  related  structures,  all  this  taking  place 
so  rapidly  that  the  several  excitations  are  practically 
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simultaneous,  and  so  the  combined  effects  are 
fused  into  one  single  perceptive  act." 

The  value  of  these  studies  in  speech  defects  is 
in  their  contribution  to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
normal  methods  of  producing  perfect  speech. 

Dejerine,  a  famous  French  authority,  denies  the 
existence  of  a  separate  writing  speech  center,  as 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  motor  centers  for  the 
movements  of  the  hand,  maintaining  that  no  case 
has  yet  been  recorded  of  pure  agraphia  without 
other  speech  defects,  and  no  undoubted  case  has 
been  placed  on  record  in  which  a  lesion  of  the 
supposed  writing  speech  center  alone  has  produced 
agraphia. 

Charcot,  the  late  French  specialist  on  diseases 
of  the  brain,  assumes  the  existence  of  a  center  for 
articulate  language,  which  he  believes  to  be  divided 
into  subcenters — a  visual  for  words  and  an  auditory 
for  words,  indicating  respectively  the  route  by 
which  words  enter  the  brain,  and  corresponding 
to  these  a  motor  center  of  spoken,  and  a  motor 
center  of  written,  language.  All  speech  defects 
originating  in  the  brain  he  explains  in  harmony 
with  these  distinctions. 

Dr.  Bramwell,  a  high  English  authority,  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  assumption,  and  furnishes  instances 
to  prove  that  the  action  of  the  motor  writing  cen- 
ter is,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  visual  speech  center;  but  the  existence  of  a 
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separate  writing  center  is  assumed  by  him  and 
supposed  to  be  close  to  speech  center.* 

In  support  of  this  view  he  brings  forward  cases 
of  "word  blindness,"  in  which  the  patient  is  un- 
able to  write  spontaneously — that  is,  from  within  as  ms  cjiounj>s. 
the  result  of  stimulation  from  the  visible  speech 
center — yet  the  power  of  writing  to  dictation  is 
preserved.  In  such  cases  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  a  direct  connection  between  the 
auditory  speech  center  and  the  motor  writing  cen- 
ter. He  holds  that  in  persons  who  are  accustomed 
to  write  much,  and  especially  in  those  who  write 
to  dictation,  it  is  probable  that  the  motor  writing 
speech  center  may  be  thrown  into  action  either 
by  the  visual  speech  center  or  by  the  auditory 
speech  center — that  is,  whether  the  person  sees  or 
hears  what  he  is  to  write.  He  argues,  contrary  to 
the  usually  accepted  opinion,  that  when  the  nerv- 
ous impulses  are  excited  the  act  of  writing  passes 
directly  from  the  visual  speech  center  to  the  writing 
center,  and  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  indirectly 
through  the  motor  vocal  speech  center. 

Dr.  Bramwell  also  claims  that  while  the  leading 
or  driving  speech  center  is  in  the  left  hemisphere 
of  the  brain  this  does  not  show  that  the  corre- 
sponding center  in  the  right  hemisphere  is  inert 
and  has  no  speech  function;  and  he  adduces  cases 
to  show  that  when  the  left  center  is  disturbed  by 

*Dr.  Byrom  Bramwell's  Lectures,  London  Lancet,  March  20,  1897. 
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disease  the  right  has  been  found  capable  of  being 
trained  to  tai<e  up  and  carry  on  the  function.  It 
is  held  by  most  authorities  that  in  the  case  of  left- 
handed  persons  the  right  hemisphere  of  the 
brain  contains  the  driving  speech  and  writing 
centers. 

On  this  subject  Griesinger,  a  learned  German 
investigator,  says:  "A  leading  characteristic  ol  all 
severe  cases  of  idiocy  is  the  complete  absence  of 
speech,  so  that  not  even  the  attempt  is  ever  made, 
or  speech  so  very  imperfect  as  to  be  called  '  idiotic 
dumbness  '  (not  depending  upon  want  of  hearing). 
It  depends  upon  want  of  ideas,  or  want  of  reflex 
action  from  the  perceptive  to  the  motor  faculties 
and  the  mechanism  of  speech ;  the  first  have  noth- 
ing to  say,  the  second  have  '  no  desire  to  speak. 
....  The  relations  of  speech  are  so  interwoven 
with  the  whole  process  of  mental  development, 
and  so  necessary  to  the  education  and  intellectual 
advancement,  that  the  classification  of  idiots 
according  to  their  capability  of  speaking  (gener- 
ally into  three  degrees)  is  one  of  the  best  that  can 
be  established."* 

Phenomena  within  the  range  of  common  obser- 
vation, especially  the  changes  that  take  place  in 
advanced  years  with  respect  to  the  power  ot 
speech,  confirm  in  a  striking  manner  the  hypothe- 
ses of  biologists  upon  this  subject,  and  an  analogy 

*  Griesinger  on  Mental  Diseases,  p.  370. 
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can  be  traced  between  the  effects  of  brain  degen- 
eration in  men  and  in  sub-animais. 

The  gray  parrot,  the  most  intelligent  of  its 
species,  lives  to  a  great  age.  Authentic  cases  of 
their  passing  sixty  years  are  adduced.  According 
to  Le  Vaillant,  one  which  had  lived  in  the  family 
of  Mr.  Menick  Huyser,  at  Amsterdam,  for  thirty- 
two  years  had  previously  passed  forty-one  with 
that  gentleman's  uncle,  who  bequeathed  it  to  his 
nephew.  When  Le  Vaillant  saw  it  the  bird,  hav- 
ing lost  its  sight  and  memory,  had  lapsed  into  a  sort 
of  lethargic  condition,  and  was  fed  at  intervals  with 
biscuit  dipped  in  Madeira,  in  the  days  of  its  vigor 
it  used  to  speak  with  distinctness,  repeat  many 
sentences,  fetch  its  master's  slippers,  call  the  serv- 
ants, and  so  forth.  At  the  age  of  sixty  its  memory 
began  to  fail,  and  instead  of  acquiring  new  phrases 
it  began  very  perceptibly  to  lose  those  which  it 
had  learned,  and  to  intermix,  in  a  discordant  man- 
ner, the  words  of  its  former  language.  Similar, 
though  less  pronounced,  cases  have  been  seen  in 
green  parrots,  trained  bullfinches,  and  mocking 
birds. 

In  1896  the  following  communication  appeared 
in  the  Evening  Post,  of  New  York: 

"To  the  Editor  of  the  Evening  Post: 

"  Sir:  In  your  issue  of  November  2  you  have  an 
article  entitled  'Vagaries  of  the  Memory,'  which 
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reminds  me  forcibly  of  an  instance  in  my  own 
family. 

"My  motlier,  a  sister  of  General  Meade,  was  born 
in  Spain,  and  lived  there  until  she  was  four  years 
old,  at  which  time  her  parents  returned  to  this 
country  and  settled  in  Philadelphia.  For  some 
years  Spanish  was  the  only  language  spoken  in 
the  family;  but  when  old  enough  my  mother  and 
her  sisters  were  placed  at  Madame  Se'going's  board- 
ing school,  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  century 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  schools  in  the  country. 
There  she  finished  her  education,  and  throughout 
her  life  had  perfect  control  of  the  French  language. 
The  Spanish,  however,  she  entirely  forgot.  Now 
for  my  'instance.' 

"My  mother's  last  illness  was  tedious,  her  mind 
becoming  gradually  weakened;  but  long  after  she 
had  ceased  to  speak  English  she  would  talk  fluently 
in  French.  Then  there  came  an  interval  toward 
the  close  of  her  life  when  she  did  not  speak  at  all; 
but  the  last  few  words  of  all  were  Spanish. 

"M.  B.  C 

"Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  November  3." 

Works  on  the  relation  of  the  brain  to  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  and  upon  comparative  physiology 
contain  many  similar  cases. 

If  it  be  true,  as  is  now  generally  held  by  leading 
biologists  and  anatomists,  and  as  the  facts  herein 
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presented  seem  to  prove,  that  speaking  and  writ- 
insr  depend  upon  complex  mechanism  imbedded  Practical  value 
in  the  very  structure  of  the  brain,  important  con-  tions. 
elusions  must  follow,  relating  to  the  best  forms  of 
practice  having  in  view  the  attainment  of  the 
greatest  facility  in  speaking  and  writing,  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  vital  force,  and  the  mainte- 
nance and  improvement  of  the  original  power  of 
speech. 

Some  of  these  conclusions  will  be  stated  and 
further  illustrated,  and  their  relation  to  these 
physiological  and  pathological  facts  and  principles 
pointed  out,  but  the  subject  is  at  present  so  involved, 
so  many  investigators  are  at  work  upon  it,  and  so 
much  remains  undiscovered  that  it  would  not  con- 
tribute to  the  utility  of  this  treatise  to  endeavor  to 
support  such  conclusions  other  than  by  tests  ad- 
mitting of  observation,  self-inspection,  and  experi- 
ment by  those  who  desire  to  perfect  themselves  in 
extemporaneous  oratory. 
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CHAPTER  X 

^factors  In  Bvolution  of  Speccb 

.mental motion.  TURNING  from  the  physiological  basis  of  the 
power  of  language  to  practical  tests  of  the  faculty 
orally  to  express  thought  and  feeling,  it  is  evident 
that  whatever  the  method  by  which  language  has 
been  introduced  into  the  mind,  rate  of  mental  mo- 
tion is  a  controlling  factor  in  producing  facility  in 
its  use.  If  two  persons,  mentally  and  physically 
equal,  were  to  describe  a  panorama  of  the  cities  ol 
the  world,  the  first,  well  acquainted  with  history 
and  geography,  would  recognize  each  picture  and 
describe  it  in  appropriate  language.  Hours  might 
glide  away  without  a  moment's  hesitation  by  the 
speaker  or  any  sense  of  weariness  in  those  who 
looked  and  listened. 

The  other  appears  before  a  similar  audience  with 
the  same  panorama,  but  it  is  unrolled  too  slowly. 
The  second  picture  comes  so  tardily  that,  failing  to 
recognize  it,  he  begins  by  saying,  "  I  am  now  to 
speak  to  you  of  St.  Paul's — 1  beg  pardon,  I  mean 
Westminster  Abbey."  He  apologizes,  stating  that 
"  it  is  the  Parliament  Houses  which  at  the  corner 
appear  much  like  the  Abbey,"  and  so  goes  on. 
Equal  in  gifts  and  acquirements  to  his  predecessor, 
he  is  unable  to  speak  without  hesitation,  contra- 
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diction,  and  repetition  because  of  the  slow  rate  at 
wiiich  the  pictures  pass  before  him. 

When  a  panorama  is  employed  ideas  are  evoked 
from  the  speaker's  memory  by  the  figures  upon 
the  canvas,  and  during  ordinary  public  speaking 
the  ideas  originate  from  an  internal  stimulus;  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  are  presented  to  the 
mind's  eye  produces  a  similar  effect  upon  their 
exhibition  in  words. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  like  manner,  there  may  be 
two  men  equal  in  all  particulars  except  in  this,  that 
the  mind  of  one  moves  with  rapidity  and  that  of 
the  other  slowly.  The  one,  therefore,  will  be  a 
fluent,  the  other  a  hesitating  or  drawling,  speaker. 
This  difference  is  often  illustrated  by  a  single 
orator  who,  in  beginning,  finds  it  difficult  to  speak 
easily,  hesitates  in  the  choice  of  words,  stammers, 
pauses  long,  but  as  he  proceeds  grows  eloquent. 

'Vividness  of  conception  is  another  element  in  cicamegsot 
facility  of  speech.  Imagine  two  panoramas — one  ''^'°"- 
in  which  the  pictures  are  imperfectly  executed, 
some  being  mere  daubs  or  incomplete;  the  other 
composed  of  masterpieces.  'Whatever  the  intel- 
lectual ability  or  mental  acti^/ity  of  an  interpreter, 
repetition,  explanation,  qualification,  and  slow 
progress  will  characterize  the  utterances  of  him 
who  explains  the  former.  The  well-executed 
work  will  make  interesting  a  speaker  of  even  ordi- 
nary gifts.     A  fatal  defect  of  many  minds  is  that 
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they  see  nothing  clearly,  and  begin  speaking  be- 
fore they  know  precisely  what  they  mean  to  say. 
Others  perceive  all  things  clearly;  and  one  having 
this  power,  though  of  slow  mind,  may  speak  more 
coherently  and  fluently  than  another  who,  without 
lucidity  of  thought,  possesses  greater  animation. 

The  ability  to  recall  words  differs  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent persons.  Relative  to  language  there  are 
two  kinds  of  memory.  There  is  the  recollection 
of  words  regardless  of  their  meaning,  as  when  the 
pupil  commits  a  table  of  Latin  exceptions.  This 
form  of  memory  obviously  depends  more  upon 
the  physical  organs  than  does  any  other  mental 
achievement.  A  woman  lived  in  New  England 
who  was  utterly  destitute  of  reflective  faculty;  she 
was  almost  an  idiot,  yet  learned  to  read,  and  spent 
from  ten  to  fifteen  hours  daily  reading  books  and 
papers  without  deriving  the  least  idea  of  their 
meaning.  Such  was  her  memory  of  words  that  at 
the  age  of  sixty  she  was  able,  in  spelling  matches, 
to  surpass  the  brightest  young  people  of  the  coun- 
try. As  unemotional  as  a  phonograph,  she  would 
spell  any  word  that  was  given.  The  only  way  to 
confound  her  was  to  propound  words  from  scien- 
tific dictionaries. 

The  phenomenon  known  to  the  world  as  Blind 
Tom,  in  addition  to  his  marvelous  musical  genius, 
in  his  case  principally  a  species  of  memory,  pos- 
sessed a  power  of  this  kind  not  so  generally  known. 
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I  heard  him  deliver  a  speech  of  Senator  Douglas's, 
whom  he  had  heard,  with  absolute  fidelity  to  the 
original  in  words  and  surprising  similarity  in 
declamatory  style. 

Professor  Addison  Hogue,  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  has  recently  communicated  to  the 
public  an  instructive  experience: 

In  the  spring  of  1891  he  was  teaching  in  the 
State  University  at  Oxford,  Miss.,  and  was  board- 
ing at  the  hotel  in  which  Blind  Tom  and  his 
manager  had  rooms.  After  referring  to  the 
fact  that  Tom  is  not  totally  blind  Professor 
Hogue  says:  "Another  discovery  was  that  he  was 
not  altogether  the  idiot  I  had  heard  he  was.  After 
his  musical  exhibition  was  over  I  went  up  to  talk 
to  him,  in  company  with  our  professor  of  physics, 
who  wanted  to  see  whether  Tom's  memory  for 
sounds  was  retentive  for  other  than  musical  sounds. 
So  I  repeated  to  Tom  the  imperfect  active  of  a 
Greek  verb.  To  our  great  surprise  Tom  looked 
at  me  and  said,  somewhat  stammeringly,  '  Th-th-^- 
at's  Greek.'  We  were  informed  that  he  could  tell 
many  of  the  modern  languages  in  the  same  way, 
and  in  his  room  at  the  hotel  he  repeated  the  whole  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Greek  with  perfect  accuracy."      ©nc=siscb 

At  the  Earlswood  Asylum  for  Idiots,  in  England, 
i  examined  a  number  who  were  capable  of  learning 
words  in  this  way,  but  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing their  meaning. 
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souMe  grasp  Another  form  of  memory  is  the  recollection  ol 
of  memors.  ^Q^jg  y^jth  their  meanings.  This  involves  reflec- 
tion and  a  mastery  of  the  idea  in  the  word.  Many 
who  could  not  recollect  Latin  exceptions  never 
forget  a  word  that  has  conveyed  an  idea  to  their 
minds.  Some  who  receive  ideas  through  words 
and  retain  the  ideas  find  difficulty  in  calling  the 
words  for  expression.  A  meager  vocabulary  has 
a  tendency  to  impede  speech  and  to  render  neces- 
sary the  frequent  employment  of  the  same  word. 

The  susceptibility  of  being  stimulated  by  words, 
thoughts,  and  things,  depending  upon  the  "laws 
of  association,"  varies  in  strength  in  different  indi- 
viduals. By  it  things  invisible  are  associated  with 
things  visible  to  such  an  extent  that  no  one  can 
foresee  to  what  anything  heard,  seen,  tasted, 
smelled,  felt,  or  thought  will  lead. 

This  susceptibility  is  remarkably  responsive  to 
words,  and  in  some  minds  it  exerts  such  an  influ- 
ence that  the  mention  of  any  idea-bearing  word 
will  instantly  suggest  all  the  important  occasions 
in  which  they  have  known  it  to  be  used ;  the  pas- 
sages in  the  Scriptures,  in  Shakespeare,  in  Bacon's 
essays,  or  in  laws,  commentaries,  and  legal  con- 
tests, according  to  their  tastes  or  professions,  in 
which  that  word  occupies  a  conspicuous  place. 
In  others  the  adherence  of  association  is  so  weak 
that  stratagems  are  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
recollect  words  or  things. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

Sellable  Suggestion 

A  PENETRATING  analysis  of  the  joint  action  of 
mental  and  physical  faculties  in  spoken  language 
discloses  a  subtle  tendency  which  once  recognized 
renders  many  things  easy  to  be  understood  that 
otherwise  would  be  inexplicable.  I  term  it  the 
law  of  syllabic  suggestion.  When  one  has  uttered 
a  syllable,  that  very  syllable,  by  its  reflex  action 
upon  the  mind,  may  determine  the  next  word  he 
will  utter ;  and  if  other  causes  are  in  operation,  which 
last  uttered  syllable  is  liable  to  be  one  of  the  strong- 
est among  them.  I  have  often  tested  this  prop- 
erty of  the  mind,  and  have  no  doubt  that  when 
extemporizing  and  wholly  absorbed  in  the  process, 
very  frequently,  if  there  be  more  than  one  word  that 
would  express  my  idea,  the  last  syllable  or  the  last 
word  uttered  will  by  its  sound  decide  its  successor. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  this  law  is  furnished  <Ibil^rcna8 
by  the  plays  of  children  before  they  have  acquired  "temponscra 
a  sufficient  vocabulary.  Using  a  few  of  the  syl- 
lables acquired  by  imitation,  they  talk  and  sing  to- 
gether, whatever  the  languages  of  their  kindred,  in 
much  the  same  simple  forms  of  meaningless  words, 
gradually  dropping  the  jargon  as  they  learn  words 
with  intelligible  signification. 
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A  recent  illustration  was  communicated  to  me 
by  the  wife  of  a  missionary  in  Burmah.  The  fam- 
ily live  in  a  mission  station  among  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent peoples  who  speak  Burmese,  English,  Tamil, 
and  Hindi.  She  has  a  little  girl  two  years  and  ten 
months  old  who  is  very  fond  of  singing,  doing  so 
in  family  prayers,  while  playing,  and  often  while 
walking  along  the  road.  One  day  she  sang  in  a 
happy  but  very  loud  manner.  Her  mother  listened 
and  could  not  understand  the  words;  they  were  not 
Burmese,  English,  Tamil,  or  Hindi.  So  she  said  to 
the  child,  "In  what  language  are  you  singing.^" 

In  a  tone  expressing  surprise  at  her  mother's 
ignorance  the  child  answered,  "Why,  that  is 
God's  language;  he  knows  it,"  and  gleefully  went 
on  with  her  singing. 

Her  song  was  a  mixture  of  syllables  from  all  the 
languages  she  had  ever   heard,  and  some  spon- 
taneously produced  under  the  law  of  syllabic  sug- 
gestion.    I  doubt  not  that  many  a  heathen  child 
has  manufactured  a  language  in  the  same  way,  and 
perhaps  characterized  it  by  the   name   of  some 
household  god. 
TTbe strange       The    proceedings   of   the   English   Society   for 
case  of  Hibcrt  Psychical  Research,  part  31,  December,  1896,  con- 
tain an  account  of  Albert  Le  Baron;  a  literary  man, 
whose  vocal  organs,  when  he  gave  himself  per- 
mission, would  utter,  involuntarily,  unintelligible 
vocal  expressions.     His   will  could   both   initiate 
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ana  arrest  them;  make  them  go  fast  or  slow;  and 
he  could  sing  or  speak  them.  He  came  under  the 
observation  of  Professor  William  James,  of  Har- 
vard University,  who  tried  in  vain  to  make  him 
believe  that  there  was  nothing  of  importance  in  earlier  er* 
the  phenomena.  Professor  James  had  previously  "" 
met  a  young  woman  whose  vocal  organs  would 
articulate  nonsense  syllables  with  the  greatest  vol- 
ubility and  animation  of  expression,  without  any 
apparent  fatigue,  and  she  was  able  to  cease  at  the 
behest  of  her  will.  This  young  woman  and  the 
friends  with  whom  she  stayed,  Professor  James 
declares,  seemed  sincere  in  their  belief  that  this 
must  be  a  religious  miracle  identical  with  "speak- 
ing with  tongues,"  recorded  in  Corinthians.  But 
the  phonetic  elements  of  her  speech  were  palpably 
English. 

Mr.  Le  Baron  was  anxious  to  find  proof  that  his 
performances  were  involuntary  reproductions  of 
some  ancient  or  remote  tongue.  His  statement  is 
that  at  certain  seances  "an  entirely  new  and 
strange  psycho-automatic  force  shook  through  him 
like  a  gust  of  fierce  wind  through  a  tree."  His 
mouth  made  automatic  movements,  "till  [he 
writes]  in  a  few  seconds  I  was  distinctly  conscious 
of  another's  voice — unearthly,  awful,  loud,  weird 
— bursting  through  the  woodland  from  my  own 
lips  with  the  despairing  words,  'O,  my  peo- 
ple.'" 
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He  says  that  one  of  the  "clairvoyants"  present 
positively  affirmed  that  phantasms  of  ancient  Egyp- 
tian sages  stood  over  him.  Subsequent  to  this  on 
many  occasions  he  delivered  himself  of  various 
forms  of  speech  in  English,  such  as  "  I  have  heard 
the  roar  of  cities!  1  have  heard  the  music  of  the 
woodlands!  I  have  heard  the  tears  of  the  nations 
as  they  fell !  I  have  heard  the  songs  of  the  nations 
as  they  rose !  1  have  heard  the  roar  of  the  death 
of  the  man  who  was  slain  in  battle!  I  have  heard 
the  shout  of  victory !  I  have  heard  the  new  word, 
and  1  have  heard  the  old  word !  " 

At  last,  September  30,  1894,  he  burst  forth  in 
unknown  tongues.  His  "psycho-automatism" 
gave  him  translation  viva  voce  as  well  as  by  auto- 
matic chirography.  Here  is  a  sentence  from  the 
unknown  tongue:  ^'■Intclkte  te  intellute.  Bule  te 
skuru  te  siute  amkotoii."  The  translation  of  this  is 
said  to  be,  "  The  book  of  the  past  is  not  the  book 
of  the  love;  it  is  the  song  of  the  sadness." 

In  attempting  to  explain  these  foreign  tongues 
the  subject  of  the  phenomena  invented  nine 
theories,  the  last  of  which  is  that  these  "conso- 
nantal and  vowel  combinations  and  their  intuitive 
vocal  adjustments  may  be  startling  scientific  hints 
of  mental  force  latent  in  everybody,  and  which,  if 
studied,  generalized,  verified,  systemized,  and  seri- 
ously investigated  by  philosophers,  might  prove  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  human  race,  which 
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could  find  no  encouragement  for  expression  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  because  of  the  fierce,  mocking 
intolerance  of  the  conservative  dogmas  of  the  age." 

There  are  latent  forces,  automatic  in  their  nature,     Ube  true  cx.- 
which  when  started  will  produce  language  of  this      Sanation, 
sort  ad  infinitum;  and  in  certain  temperaments  of 
unstable,   nervous  equilibrium  they  will  pass  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  will.     But  these  forces  are 
at  the  foundation  of  the  power  of  speech. 

As  chaplain  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  of 
late  years  one  of  a  board  of  managers  of  an  insti- 
tution containing  twelve  hundred  patients,  1  have 
frequently  seen  persons  in  this  condition  auto- 
matically speaking  discordant  English,  or  some- 
times a  melange  of  several  languages.  When 
trance  speakers  became  common  in  spiritualism  I 
attended  many  of  their  meetings  for  purposes  of 
investigation,  and  listened  to  noted  "mediums" 
haranguing  in  unknown  tongues.  Summoning  to 
my  aid  an  expert  in  various  languages,  I  found  that 
in  every  case  where  the  medium  was  of  unmixed 
English  descent  the  phonetic  elements  were  wholly 
those  of  that  language;  and  where  the  medium's 
native  tongue  was  other  than  that,  and  he  had 
learned  to  speak  English  fluently,  not  only  its 
root  sounds,  but  those  of  his  own,  were  discern- 
ible. In  no  case  did  any  "unknown"  tongue 
contain  a  recurring  root  sound  not  recognizable  as 
belonging  to  some  known  tongue. 
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Nevertheless  1  was  perplexed  to  find  among  the 
"  mediums  "  an  apparently  honest  woman  who 
showed  no  signs  of  mental  derangement,  yet 
spoke  in  unknown  tongues,  both  in  prose  and 
poetry.  I  perceived  that  she  always  spoke  rhyth- 
mically, and  wondering  what  there  might  be  in 
the  automatic  action  of  the  brain  that  could  pro- 
ipersonai  duce  such  phenomena,  I  repaired  to  a  secluded 
erperimenta.  gp^^  ^j^^  began  to  Utter  words  without  the  slight- 
est thought  as  to  what  they  should  be,  and  the 
most  surprising  combinations  poured  forth,  some 
absurd,  others  containing  valuable  and  apparently 
novel  ideas  and  clear  discriminations. 

In  order  to  start  the  automatism  I  then  manu- 
factured two  or  three  words  without  sense,  and  a 
flow  began  exerting  a  powerful  reflex  influence, 
furnishing  material  as  fast  as  I  could  speak  in 
words,  not  one  of  which  was  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  or  any  other  language  with  which  I  was 
familiar,  but  all  were  composed  of  the  root  ele- 
ments of  the  English  language. 

Pursuing  this  experiment  I  gave  examples  to 
President  E.  O.  Haven,  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  discovered  that  a  little  practice  would 
enable  me  to  compose  automatically  in  any  meter. 

It  then  remained  to  ascertain  whether  by  indi- 
rect influence  this  semi-involuntary  action  could 
be  applied  to  rhyme,  and  I  found  that — not  by 
thinking  within,  but  by  simply  perceiving  what 
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came  to  my  ear  from  my  lips — I  automatically  pro- 
duced, in  the  ordinary  meters,  rhyme  in  an  un- 
known tongue.  Neither  of  the  syllables  nor  the 
rhymes  had  I  any  conception  before  hearing  them. 
The  spiritualists,  however,  refused  this  rational 
and  natural  explanation,  preferring  to  believe  in 
their  alleged  "controls." 

Mr.  F.  H.  Myers,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
English  Society  of  Psychical  Research,  in  dis- 
cussing this  case,  says  that  in  the  few  instances 
in  which  he  has  heard  these  public  addresses  under 
supposed  inspiration  he  felt  sure  that  the  speaker 
was  in  full  possession  of  his  or  her  ordinary  con- 
sciousness. But  he  thinks  it  very  probable  that 
speeches  may  sometimes  be  made  genuinely  in  a 
trance  state,  and  the  trance  be  a  mere  self-hypno- 
tization.  Speaking  of  Le  Baron's  case,  he  says 
that  it  was  "a  subliminal  uprush  of  absolutely 
meaningless  matter;  "  and  judiciously  remarks  that 
"Edward  Irving's  unavoidable  ignorance  of  the 
phenomena  of  automatism  landed  him  and  his 
flock  first  in  a  natural  mistake,  and  at  last  in  ob- 
stinate credulity,  and  spoiled  the  close  of  a  noble 
and  high  career." 

Irving,    Carlyle's  friend,  mistook    for  inspira-    b  conceit  not 
tion  the  automatic  motion  of  his  own  mind  and  le^* ""^  of  ^^t-; 
that  of  his  followers,   and  upon  the  basis  of  it 
founded  practically  a  new  sect. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  actirii  except  the  opera- 
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tion  of  the  law  of  spontaneous  syllabic  suggestion. 
For  the  impulse  to  speak  is  of  necessity  automatic, 
and  the  succession  of  words,  though  controllable  by 
the  will  sufficiently  to  admit  of  conscious,  rational 
communication  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  of  re- 
pression when  speaking  is  deemed  inexpedient, 
must  ever  remain  largely  automatic;  otherwise 
there  would  have  to  be  a  special  will  effort  for 
each  word,  and  the  phenomena  of  conversation, 
properly  so  called,  and  of  extemporaneous  oratory, 
would  be  impossible. 

This  activity  of  the  auditory  and  visual  sensory 
centers,  and  of  the  speaking  and  writing  motor 
centers,  affects  also  written  composition,  and 
probably  exerted  in  all  forms  of  oratory  an  uncon- 
scious influence  on  alliteration,  once  so  popular, 
but  in  prose  now  generally  contemned. 

1  heard  a  Scotch  minister  of  extraordinary  repu- 
tation for  eloquence  declare  "That  at  the  day  of 
doom  the  sinner  would  be  dismissed  to  disaster, 
desolation,  damnation,  and  destruction." 

Syllabic  suggestion  can  be  relied  upon  to  assist 
in  maintaining  the  flow  of  speech,  but  the  ten- 
dency to  alliteration  and  mere  physiological  selec- 
tion inherent  in  it  must  be  restrained. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
IClorDa  anC>  Cbcir  proper  Tasc 

V/ORDS  must  be  employed  in  their  true  sense,      Hccuracv; 
Otherwise    the    uneducated   will    be    misled,    the 
learned  offended,  and  the  speaker,  if  suspected  of 
ignorance  or  carelessness,  will  lose  the  confidence 
of  his  hearers. 

The  extemporizer  must  incorporate  words  and 
their  precise  meaning  with  his  mental  stock.  Dur- 
ing an  address  self-criticism  is  possible  only  to  a 
limited  degree,  and  should  there  be  but  a  single 
word  erroneously  assimilated,  when  the  time 
arrives  that  this  word  as  understood  by  him  ex- 
presses his  idea,  unconscious  of  the  blunder  he  will 
utter  it.  The  vital  importance  of  this  point  appears 
from  the  fact  that  words  when  once  acquired  and 
frequently  articulated  are  eradicated  with  difficulty. 

A  vocabulary  of  a  thousand  words,  correctly 
understood,  is  preferable  to  one  of  five  thousand, 
even  though  four  fifths  of  them  are  properly  used, 
if  a  part  be  misconceived.  Many  have  no  power 
of  intelligent  selection,  frequently  using  words 
correctly,  and  by  means  of  them  truly  expressing 
their  thoughts  and  feelings;  but  having  grasped 
many  words  incorrectly,  they  are  liable  at  any 
moment  to  fall  into  error. 
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It  is  related  that  Coleridge,  when  near  one  of 
the  Falls  of  the  Clyde,  viewed  the  scene,  and 
questioned  within  himself  what  word  would  best 
describe  it;  after  reflection  he  selected  "majestic." 
At  that  moment  a  gentleman,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  approached  the  former,  exclaiming,  "It  is  very 
majestic!  "  Coleridge  arose  and  said,  "  Sir.  permit 
me  to  congratulate  you;  1  contemplated  this  scene 
for  some  time  before  I  could  determine  the  proper 
word  to  characterize  it,  but  you  have  a  more  pene- 
trating mind  than  I,  for  you  came  and  without  a 
moment's  thought  have  exactly  described  it." 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  gentleman;  "I  say  it  is 
very  majestic;  it  is  sublime;  it  is  beautiful;  it  is 
grand;  it  is -picturesque  " — "Aye,  added  the  lady; 
"it  is  the  prettiest  thing  I  ever  saw." 

Words  should  also  exactly  express  the  thought. 
It  is  not  enough  that  terms  be  used  in  their  true 
sense;  the  speaker  must  mean  what  the  word  sig- 
nifies. Most  differences  of  opinion  in  theology 
result  from  the  fact  that  the  disputants  use  words 
having  fixed  meaning,  one  accepting  this,  the 
other  supposing  that  he  does,  but  shrinking  from 
or  eluding  the  significance  when  it  is  pressed  upon 
him.  Thus  two  friends  disputed  about  faith  till 
the  odium  theologicum  became  so  intense  that  one 
said,  "  There  is  no  use  arguing  with  such  an  obsti- 
nate man,  but  if  you  wish  to  see  my  views  ex- 
pressed clearly  and  fully,  you  will  find  them  in 
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"Why,"  exclaimed  the  other,  in  great  surprise, 
"  I  wrote  that  myself!  " 

The  meaning  of  the  word  must  be  understood 
by  the  hearers.  If  an  auditor  be  compelled  to 
consider  what  a  speaker  means,  at  that  instant  the 
grasp  of  the  oration  upon  his  mind  is  relaxed,  and 
it  may  be  difficult  for  him  to  comprehend  what 
the  speaker  is  saying  when  he  has  settled  the 
meaning  of  what  he  was  saying.  A  speaker  not 
understood  can  but  mystify,  and  he  who  mystifies 
will  weary.  The  ignorant  may  stare  a  while,  and 
wonder  how  a  man  could  acquire  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  "learned  words  of  thundering  sound," 
but  they  will  tire  of  that  and  go  elsewhere. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  address  should  be 
gram.matical.  There  are,  indeed,  celebrated  orators 
known  to  be  ignorant  of  the  grammar  of  their 
mother  tongue,  who  command  respect  because  of 
extraordinary  intellectual  or  moral  power,  but 
even  they  would  not  be  permanently  desired  by  a 
refined  assembly,  although  the  members  thereof 
individually  might  follow  them  when  they  speak 
occasionally,  whether  in  pulpits,  in  courts,  or  pub- 
lic meetings. 

It  is  safe  for  the  orator  to  speak  ungrammatically 

only  when  the  audience  has  become  so  absorbed 

as  to  be  unable  to  criticise;  then  he  should  not 

check  flow  of  thought.     Should  critics  notice  an 
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unusual  expression,  they  are  aware  that  in  the 
torrent  of  feeling  any  mistake  that  one  ordina- 
rily correct  may  make  is  not  the  result  of  igno- 
rance. 

Professor  Beers  relates  that  a  stenographer  once 
proposed  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher  that  he  be 
allowed  extra  pay  for  reporting  Mr.  Beecher's  ser- 
mons in  consideration  of  correcting  the  grammati- 
cal errors.  "And  how  many  errors  did  you  find 
in  this  discourse  of  mine  ?"  asked  the  great  preacher. 
"Just  two  hundred  and  sixteen."  "  Young  man," 
said  Mr.  Belcher,  solemnly,  "when  the  English 
Cbaracteristic  language  gets  in  my  way  it  doesn't  stand  a  chance. " 
Whether  the  young  man  exaggerated,  or  supposed 
some  passages  ungrammatical  which  were  merely 
colloquial,  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  Mr.  Beecher  in  impassioned  speech  uttered 
many  unparsable  expressions,  and  this  is  the  case 
with  nearly  every  great  orator  who  speaks  in  any 
degree  extemporaneously.  The  price  of  literary 
perfection  is  the  suppression  of  passion. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  magnificent  passages  are 
pronounced  by  orators  of  high  grade,  who  under 
strong  emotion  attain  a  grammatical  accuracy  be- 
yond their  powers  as  writers.  The  late  Abraham 
D.  Merrill,  of  New  England,  uttered  extempo- 
raneously a  discourse  one  hour  in  length,  which 
was  faultless  from  the  grammatical  point  of  view. 
It  was  a  prose  poem  delivered  with  unction.  Foi 
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forty-five  minutes  1  resisted  its  power  so  as  to  be 
able  to  observe  critically. 

It  is  a  tradition  that  Bishop  Hedding  endeavored 
to  induce  him  to  study  grammar,  and  that  he 
undertook  it  for  a  few  weeks,  but  then  said  that 
he  could  learn  grammar  better  on  his  knees  in 
prayer  than  he  could  from  that  dead  book. 

The  orator  should  invariably  speak  grammat- 
ically when  he  is  cool,  for  by  that  means  he  will 
indirectly  control  his  style  when  absorbed. 

A  due  proportion  of  short  and  long  words  is  vavicu:  m 
necessary.  If  all  are  short,  the  oration  will  be  ""sSbic!"" 
fragmentary,  and  afford  little  room  for  inflection  or 
for  genuine  rhythm.  Although  by  the  rising  or 
falling  inflection,  or  by  drawling,  a  word  of  one 
syllable  can  be  made  to  express  very  different 
ideas,  it  is  difficult  to  construct  a  sentence  of  such 
words  in  prose  and  make  proper  use  of  inflection. 
Words  of  two  syllables  are  easily  inflected.  By 
the  proper  use  of  monosyllables  the  substance  of  an 
oration  requiring  an  hour  can  be  reduced  to  an  essay 
readily  pronounced  in  ten  minutes.  For  the  sake  of 
inflection  and  rhythm,  and  the  opportunity  of  devel- 
oping the  full  strength  of  mighty  voices,  together, 
doubtless,  with  a  natural  tendency  to  ostentation, 
many  speakers  are  inclined  to  use  polysyllabic 
words.  This  is  a  serious  error;  it  weakens  the 
style,  renders  the  delivery  bombastic,  produces  lit- 
tle effect  on  a  cultivated  audience;  and  a  continuous 
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discourse  consisting  chiefly  of  long  words  delivered 
with  their  corresponding  tone  has  the  fatal  defect 
of  exerting  a  soporific  influence. 

The  most  effective  style  is  that  which  con- 
tains a  sufficiency  of  long  words  to  produce  an 
impression  by  their  inflection  and  continuous  flow ; 
and  short  ones  which,  according  to  position,  will 
have  the  effect  of  an  electric  shock  or  an  epigram- 
matic sparkle.  Dr.  Skinner,  of  high  renown  in 
the  city  of  New  York  half  a  century  ago,  was  un- 
able to  use  short  words.  Impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  addressing  the  Sunday  school,  which 
was  then  becoming  popular  and  promised  to  be  of 
great  usefulness,  he  consented  to  make  an  address, 
and  began  thus:  "The  Westminster  Catechism  is 
an  admirable  syllabus  of  Christian  doctrine."  The 
superintendent  gently  intimated  to  him  that  the 
children  could  not  understand  him,  upon  which 
he  said:  "Your  superintendent  says  you  cannot 
understand  me.  I  will  explain.  Syllabus,  my 
dear  children,  is  synonymous  with  synopsis." 
apoem,  an  So  many  in  J.  Addison  Alexander's  time  seemed 
argument,  a     ^q  ^^-^  upon  the  assumption  that  short  words  lack 

tribute.  ,       ,         ,  ,  .  ,  ,       . 

Strength  that  he  wrote  this  marvelous  eulogium 
of  the  short  word : 

"  Think  not  that  strength  lies  in  the  big  round  word. 
Or  that  the  brief  and  plain  must  needs  be  weak. 

To  whom  can  this  be  true  who  once  has  heard 
The  cry  for  help — the  tongue  that  all  men  speak 
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When  want,  or  woe,  or  fear,  is  in  the  throat ; 

So  that  each  word  gasped  out  is  like  a  shriek 
Pressed  from  the  sore  heart,  or  like  a  strange,  wild  note 

Sung  by  some  fay  or  fiend  ?  There  is  a  strength 
Which  dies  when  stretched  too  far  or  spun  too  fine  : 

Which  has  more  weight  than  breadth,  more  depth  than 
length. 
Let  but  this  force  of  thought  and  speech  be  mine  ; 

And  he  that  will  may  take  the  sleek,  fat  phrase 
Which  glows  and  burns  not,  though  it  gleam  and  shine; 

Light,  but  not  heat ;  a  flash,  but  not  a  blaze. 

"  Nor  is  it  mere  strength  that  the  short  word  boasts ; 

It  serves  of  more  than  fight  or  storm  to  tell — 
The  roar  of  waves  that  dash  on  rock-bound  coasts. 

The  crash  of  tall  trees  when  the  wild  winds  swell. 
The  roar  of  guns,  the  groans  of  men  that  die 

On  blood-stained  fields.     It  has  a  voice  as  well 
For  them  that  far  off  on  their  sick  beds  lie. 

For  them  that  weep,  for  them  that  mourn  the  dead. 
For  them  that  laugh  and  dance  and  clap  the  hand ; 

To  joy's  quick  step,  as  well  as  grief's  slow  tread, 
The  sweet  plain  words  we  learned  at  first  keep  time. 
And  though  the  theme  be  sad,  or  gay,  or  grand. 

With  each,  with  all  these  may  be  made  to  chime 

In  thought,  or  speech,  or  song,  or  rhyme." 

This   short   composition    contains   nearly    two    xcgaitcn&crs 
hundred  distinct  words,  themselves  a  most  val-    ^'^"^wbcrc 
uable  addition  to  an  orator's  vocabulary,  especially 
in   that    most   difficult   part  of  all   orations — the 
pathetic. 

To  affect  the  emotions  words  of  one  or  two 
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syllables  are  of  far  greater  power  than  others. 
Home,  mother,  father,  brother,  sister,  friend,  gift, 
hope,  love,  fear,  joy,  are  the  words  that  we  heard 
and  learned  in  the  most  impressible  period  of  life, 
and  are  the  most  deeply  imbedded  in  the  brain 
cells.     Each  in  itself  is  a  picture  and  a  history. 

Detention  upon  thought  checks  emotion.  Intel- 
lection is  a  desiccating  process.  The  light  of  the 
understanding  is  a  "high  and  dry  light."  These 
words  and  all  of  this  class  deaden  the  mind  less  than 
others.  Long  words  tend  to  make  and  keep  the 
nature  cool.  A  young  minister  prepared  with 
greatest  care  a  discourse  in  a  bookish  style  on  the 
sufferings  of  the  early  Christians.  It  produced  no 
effect.  For  a  while  the  audience  listened  with 
calm  attention,  and  then  exhibited  signs  of  rest- 
lessness. He  had  hoped  by  that  discourse  to  lead 
some  in  the  congregation  to  seek  the  same  sus- 
taining power  which  enabled  those  martyrs  joy- 
fully to  endure  hardships.  Perceiving  that  he  was 
failing  to  accomplish  his  object,  he  laid  aside  his 
essav  and  said,  "We  must  suffer  as  also  must  those 
whom  we  love,  and,  like  martyrs,  we  must  all 
needs  die."  He  then  spoke  so  simply  and  beauti- 
fully of  the  trials,  sorrows,  and  bereavements  of 
all  that  several  yielded  to  his  persuasions. 

This  incident  was  narrated  to  me  by  a  culti- 
vated gentleman,  who  was  so  charmed  with 
the  power  of  simple  words  as  to  recommend  to 
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ministers  to  avoid  references  to  history  and  to 
confine  tliemselves  chiefly  to  the  simpler  methods 
which  proved  so  successful. 

It  is  possible  to  account  for  the  young  man's  fail- 
ure on  another  hypothesis.  His  bookish  style  ne-  Hnotbcr 
cessitated  a  didactic  delivery.  Had  he  described 
the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs  in  language  suited  to 
affect  the  heart,  neither  the  lapse  of  time  since  the 
events  nor  the  special  historical  references  would 
have  prevented  the  result  at  which  he  aimed.  I 
heard  Father  "  Tom  "  Burke,  the  renowned  Domin- 
ican friar,  when  he  was  replying  to  a  lecture  by 
the  historian  Froude,  and  had  occasion  to  de- 
scribe the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  heroes  of  a  century 
agone,  while  reading  the  history  and  comment- 
ing upon  it,  arouse  a  tempest  of  emotion.  His 
most  striking  outburst,  consisting  in  large  part  of 
Latin  and  Greek  derivatives,  culminated  in  this 
brief  apostrophe:  "  Shade  of  O'Connell,  arise  and 
vindicate  thy  native  land!  " 

The  natural  and  feeling  description,  in  words 
fitly  chosen,  of  a  genuinely  pathetic  scene  deliv- 
ered by  one  who  receives  the  entire  confidence  of 
his  listeners,  can  render  them  oblivious  to  the 
conditions  of  time  and  space,  and  their  hearts  will 
throb  in  sympathy  with  sorrows  felt  in  the  ear- 
liest ages  and  remotest  parts  of  the  world  as 
quickly  as  to  the  sufferings  of  the  preceding  day. 
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CHAPTER  Xin 
Bnricbing  tbe  Docabulars 

No  one  is  born  with  a  vocabulary.  By  slow 
degrees  it  is  built  up,  but  since  undesirable  words 
are  added  and  words  unused  slip  away,  unless  it  is 
constantly  pruned  and  improved  the  memory  will 
be  so  meagerly  supplied  as  to  compel  wearisome 
and  debilitating  repetitions.  The  most  effective 
means  of  enlarging  the  store  is  the  reading  and 
close  study  of  the  best  books, 
cbccbdstian  fhe  Bible,  which  contains  nearly  six  thousand 
cr  p  ur  .  ^^  ^j^^  most  significant  and  expressive  words,  is 
the  richest  mine.  I  refer  to  King  James's  version ; — 
the  revised,  invaluable  as  giving  new  shades  of 
meaning,  shedding  light  upon  dark  passages,  and 
substituting  a  correct  for  an  incorrect  render- 
ing, is,  in  the  character  of  its  English,  inferior 
to  the  old.  In  studying  King  James's  version  it 
is  necessary  to  note  words  that  are  obsolete  or 
obsolescent,  so  as  not  to  allow  them  to  impress 
themselves  upon  the  mind  except  as  such  words, 
lest  they  should  subsequently  appear  in  speech. 

Such  study  of  the  Bible  is  as  useful  to  the  law- 
yer as  to  the  clergyman.     Erskine  and  Webster, 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  opponent,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas — in   truth,  almost   all    lawyers   of   emi- 
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nence  in  England  and  the  United  States  have  ex- 
hibited their  indebtedness  to  the  Bible,  and  many 
of  them  have  acknowledged  it  not  only  because 
it  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  every  Christian  nation, 
whether  recognized  as  such  or  not,  but  because 
of  its  influence  upon  their  style.  Such  was  its 
effect  upon  Webster  that  one  of  his  biographers 
draws  the  conclusion  "that  the  young  man  who 
would  be  a  writer  that  will  be  read,  or  an  orator 
whom  people  will  hear,  should  study  the  English 
Bible." 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Bible  are  the  works     ■cbc  ssart.  of 
of  Shakespeare,  equally  valuable  for  the  number        ^^"'"* 
of  distinct  words  which  they  contain  and  their 
application  to  every  period  and  vicissitude  of  in- 
diyidual,  social,  and  political  life. 

Professor  Alexander  Bain,  when  treating  the 
subject  of  language,  its  uses  and  the  modes  of 
acquiring  it,  says:  "A  man's  vocabulary  will  show 
with  whom  he  has  kept  company,  what  books  he 
has  studied,  what  departments  he  knows;  it  will 
reveal,  farther,  his  predominating  tastes,  emotions, 
or  likings.  We  see  in  Milton,  for  example,  his 
peculiar  erudition  and  his  strong  fascination  for 
whatever  was  large,  lofty,  vast,  powerful,  or  sub- 
lime. In  Shakespeare  the  adhesiveness  for  lan- 
guage as  such  was  so  great  that  it  seemed  to 
include  every  species  of  terms  in  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions.   Only  a  very  narrow  examination  enables 
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US  to  detect  his  prefererce^  or  his  lines  of  study, 
and  veins  of  more  special  interest."* 

An  habitual  student  of  Shakespearean  literature, 
I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  knowledge 
and  powers  of  language  displayed  by  Shakespeare 
are  to  be  attributed  in  a  large  degree  to  his  placing 
in  the  mouths  of  his  characters  language  acquired 
from  contemporary  or  prior  productions,  or  from 
conversations  with  specialists  in  trades  and  pro- 
fessions; frequently  practically  transferring  bodily, 
without  quotation  marks,  and  at  other  times  with 
but  slight  modifications,  what  he  needed  to  fur- 
nish his  characters  with  suitable  expressions.  The 
sublime  conceptions,  the  penetrating  discrimina- 
tions, were  his,  but  it  is  improbable  that  in  conver- 
sation or  composition  he  would  have  been  able, 
uttering  his  own  sentiments,  to  draw  upon  the 
resources,  either  of  knowledge  or  language,  which 
are  displaved  in  his  dramatic  writings.  I  must 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  profound  general  and 
extensive  particular  knowledge  of  the  separate 
professions  predicated  of  him  has  been  carried 
further  than  the  facts  would  justify.  However 
this  may  be,  all  concede  that,  although  in  the 
realms  of  fancy,  logic,  philosophy,  poetry,  pathos, 
oratorv,  morals,  religion,  and  the  supernatural, 
words,  usual  and  unusual,  are  often  seen  in  un- 
expected situations,  they  rarely  fail  to  justify  their 

*  Mental  and  Moral  Science^  K\^Ks.v\Attx  Eain,  A.  M.,p.  117,  paragraph  52. 
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appearance  by  their  intimate  relation  to  the  needs 
and  wishes,  the  appetites,  passions,  yearnings, 
hopes  and  fears,  the  weaknesses  and  the  strength 
of  universal  humanity. 

Next  to  Shakespeare,  I  would  place  the  works  aobnasumean's 
of  John  Bunyan.  The  best  of  these  is  Pilgrim's  ^*^'^* 
Progress,  but  his  sermons  are  not  to  be  despised 
as  a  means  of  attaining  a  mastery  of  the  most 
expressive  English.  Long  after  I  had  read  Pil- 
grim's Progress  several  times,  and  had  formed 
this  opinion  of  its  worth,  I  was  gratified  to 
come  upon  a  passage  in  Macaulay  which  gives 
the  authority  of  his  name  to  the  recommenda- 
tion, and,  more  important  even  than  that,  pre- 
sents the  grounds  upon  which  his  judgment  is 
founded: 

"The  style  of  Bunyan  is  delightful  to  every 
reader  and  invaluable  as  a  study  to  every  person 
who  wishes  to  obtain  a  wide  command  over  the 
English  language.  His  vocabulary  is  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  common  people.  There  is  not  an  ex- 
pression, if  we  except  a  few  terms  of  theology, 
which  would  puzzle  the  rudest  peasant.  We  have 
observed  several  pages  which  do  not  contain  a 
single  word  of  more  than  two  syllables.  Yet  no 
writer  has  said  more  exactly  what  he  wanted  to 
say.  For  magnificence,  for  pathos,  for  vehement 
exhortation,  for  subtle  disquisition,  for  every  pur- 
pose of  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  divine,  this 
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homely  dialect,  this  dialect  of  plain  workingmen, 
was  sufficient." 

Most  cultivated  men  are  familiar  with  Milton's 
poetry;  the  study  of  his  prose  is  equally  remu- 
nerative. The  works  of  Edmund  Burke  should  on 
no  account  be  neglected.  To  read  critically 
Addison's  papers  in  the  Spectator  is  helpful.  One 
may  ask  a  hundred  times  whether  he  could  substi- 
tute a  better  word  than  that  which  Addison  em- 
ploys to  express  the  same  idea,  without  finding  a 
single  instance  in  which  it  could  have  been  done. 

But  since  literary  style  and  the  language  of  the 
common  people  are  constantly  changing,  it  will 
not  suffice  to  confine  one's  attention  to  works 
written  several  hundred  years  ago.  The  best  Eng- 
lish authors  of  the  present  generation  should  be 
studied.  Two  American  writers  are  especially 
useful — Washington  Irving  and  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. The  former  excels  in  lucid  narration; 
the  latter,  in  giving  a  mysterious  power  to  familiar 
words,  because  of  their  recording  his  relentless 
analysis  of  human  nature,  his  deep  speculations 
upon  life  and  the  springs  of  character,  and  the 
portrayal  of  the  consequences  of  sin,  vice,  or 
crime. 

The  Federalist,  a  series  of  papers  written  over 

the;/o/;7^f£'^/?//;/^Publius,  and  the  Appendix,  above 

the  signatures  of  Pacificus  and  Helvetius,  for  the 

purpose  of  commending  to  the  people  of  the  State 
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of  New  York  the  proposed  Constitution  of  tiie 
United  States  of  America,  were  the  works  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  James  Madison,  and  John  Jay. 
Decided  differences  exist  in  the  literary  style  of 
these  statesmen.  That  of  Hamilton  was  marked 
by  richness,  elegance,  and  force;  that  of  Jay  by 
conciseness  and  point;  while  Madison's,  not  so 
florid  as  that  of  Hamilton,  nor  so  pithy  as  that  of 
Jay,  was  exceedingly  clear,  in  many  passages 
glowing.  Controversies  early  arose  concerning 
the  authorship  of  the  respective  parts.  All  au- 
thorities agree  that  Hamilton  wrote,  by  for,  the 
largest  and  Jay  much  the  smallest;  that  Hamilton 
wrote  numbers  i,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  13,  and  many 
others;  that  Jay  wrote  numbers  2,  },  4,  5;  and 
that  Madison  wrote  numbers  10  and  14,  and  37  to 
48,  inclusive. 

The  collection  places  in  the  possession  of  the 
student  the  linguistic  resources  of  these  men, 
writing  under  the  deepest  feeling  in  the  most  crit- 
ical period  of  their  public  lives  and  with  a  fixed 
intention  to  be  clear  and  cogent. 

Great  Speeches  by  Great  Lawyers — a  Collection  jorensfc 
of  Arguments  and  Speeches  before  Courts  and 
Juries  by  Eminent  Lawyers,  by  William  L. 
Snyder,  of  the  New  York  bar,  published  by 
Baker,  Voorhis  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  is  to  be 
commended  to  all  public  speakers  as  furnishing 
examples  of  the  style  and  a  large  part  of  the 
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vocabulary  of  Patrick  Henry,  William  Pinckney, 
William  Wirt,  Daniel  Webster,  Sargent  S. 
Prentiss,  David  Paul  Brown,  William  H.  Seward, 
Sir  James  Macintosh,  Charles  O'Conor,  Rufus 
Choate,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  James  T.  Brady, 
William  M.  Evarts,  John  Philpot  Curran,  Thomas 
Erskine,  and  many  others,  in  tlie  mightiest  argu- 
ments and  often  during  the  most  exciting  forensic 
crises. 

Erskine's  speech  was  for  the  prosecution  against 
Thomas  Williams  for  publishing  Paine's  Age  of 
Reason.  That  of  Sir  James  Macintosh  was  in  be- 
half of  a  Frenchman  indicted  for  a  libel  against 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Accounts  and  analyses  of  the  different  cases  are 
given,  some  of  which  are  more  thrilling  than  the 
plots  of  the  most  famous  works  of  fiction;  the 
reader  can  readily  follow  the  course  of  argument 
and  estimate  the  force  of  language. 

There  is  not  an  orator  nor  a  reasoner  who,  if 
he  has   not   read  this   collection,  would   not  by 
doing  so  find  it  a  delightful  and  strengthening 
intellectual  exercise  and  a  valuable  addition  to  his 
vocabulary. 
Engiisb  an6        The  habitual  and  critical  reading  of  the  best 
mmerican     English  and  American  poets  is  not  only  service- 
able, but  indispensable,  to  one  who  would  be  pre- 
pared to  speak  effectively  at  any  time  upon  any 
theme ;  and  these  may  be  easily  divided  into  poets 
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of  the  heart,  of  the  intellect,  of  pure  imagination, 
of  literature,  of  nature,  and  of  religion. 

William  Pinckney,  considered  the  greatest  orator 
of  the  American  bar,  when  he  began  was  almost 
destitute  of  language  adapted  to  express  feeling, 
and  he  afterward  declared  that  to  attain  it  had 
cost  him  more  effort  than  any  other  acquisition. 
RuFUS  Choate  continued  to  improve  his  vocabu- 
lary so  long  as  he  lived. 

Professor  Bain  states  the  ground  of  this  neces-    language  of 

gj^y .  dfccltngs. 

"The  Language  of  Feelings,  both  in  their 
natural  manifestations  and  in  their  verbal  expres- 
sion, has  to  be  acquired.  The  meaning  of  the 
smile  and  the  frown  is  learnt  in  infancy  by  observ- 
ing what  circumstances  they  go  along  with.  The 
various  modifications  of  the  features,  tones,  and 
gestures  for  pleasure,  pain,  love,  angei',  fear, 
wonder,  are  connected  with  known  occasions  that 
show  what  they  mean.  Animals  understand  this 
language.  There  is  a  certain  intrinsic  efficacy  in 
some  modes  of  expression,  as  when  soft  and 
gentle  tones  are  used  for  affection,  and  harsh, 
emphatic  utterances  for  anger;  but  the  play  of  the 
features  has  no  original  meaning;  it  must  be 
understood  by  experience. 

"Verbal  expression  greatly  enlarges  the  compass 
of  the  language  of  the  feelings.  Every  emotion 
has  its  characteristic  forms  of  speech,  expressing 
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its  shades  with  great  delicacy.  Poets  who  wish 
to  depict  and  excite  the  emotions  require  an  un- 
usual command  of  these  forms  and  of  all  the 
images  and  associated  circumstances  that  have  the 
power  to  resuscitate  the  varieties  of  feeling."  * 

What  is  stated  of  the  necessities  of  poets  with 
respect  to  the  Language  of  Feelings  is  equally  true 
of  orators. 

*  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  Alexander  Bain,  A.M.,  p.  107,  paragraph  36. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

Bsaimtlation  ot  TMorDs 

Unless  words  are  incorporated  with  the  general 
furnishings  and  natural  movements  of  the  whole 
mind,  it  is  impossible  to  evolve  them  in  extem- 
poraneous speech. 

1  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  author  of  an 
interesting  work  upon  the  Trees  of  America,  but 
was  unable  to  converse  with  him  satisfactorily  on 
account  of  unfamiliarity  with  the  strictly  scientific 
terminology  which  he  employed.  Reduced  to 
silence  and  humiliated,  I  immediately  took  up  the 
study  of  his  book,  and  others  upon  the  subject,  and 
in  a  subsequent  interview  suffered  no  embarrass- 
ment. My  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  what 
little  technical  knowledge  1  possessed  on  the  sub- 
ject had  been  acquired  only  by  reading,  and  I  was 
incapable  of  freely  using  the  appropriate  terms  in 
extemporaneous  speech. 

Ordinary  thoughts,  as  the  result  of  involuntary 
imitation  and  reproduction  of  phrases  heard  in 
early  life,  exist  in  the  minds  of  rational  adults  in 
set  forms,  such  as  "It  rains,"  or  "  Man  is  mortal." 
Most  of  these  are  so  imbedded  in  the  mind  that  no 
mental  process  is  necessary  to  select  words  for 
their  expression,  the  form  being  associated  with 
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the  germ;  even  as  the  skilled  accountant  sees  the 
figures  in  the  column,  and  the  answer  presents 
itself  contemporaneously  with  the  perception  of 
the  factors. 

Proverbs  obtain    circulation   because   of    their 
brevity  and  pith.     But  the  speaker  must  possess 
H  rose  witb     the  ability  of  translating  such  into  other  language, 
and  of  amplifying  them. 

For  example,  a  clergyman  purposing  to  preach 
on  human  mortality,  selects  as  a  text,  "It  is  ap- 
pointed unto  men  once  to  die."  His  object  being 
to  create  the  emotions  which  reasonable  beings 
should  have  in  view  of  their  mortality,  he  presents 
the  subject  in  every  suitable  aspect.  Should  he  at 
the  end  of  every  paragraph  repeat  the  text,  in  a 
short  time  it  would  lose  its  effect,  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  present  that  root  idea  in  many  forms. 

This  power  is  of  even  greater  importance  to  a 
lawyer.  A  minister's  congregation  disperses,  each 
going  his  way  and  deciding  for  himself  whether 
to  yield  to  the  instructions  he  has  received.  But 
a  jury  cannot  disperse  until  it  has  agreed  upon  a 
verdict,  or  spent  a  long  time  in  fruitlessly  trying 
to  do  so;  therefore,  unless  the  advocate  can  em- 
ploy various  ways  of  stating  the  familiar  facts  and 
principles  involved  in  his  cases,  he  will  not  succeed 
in  persuading  twelve  men  to  his  view,  or  in  fur- 
nishing a  majority  with  arguments  and  force  of 
statement  with  which  to  convince  the  minority. 
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Charles  James  Fox,  England's  unsurpassed 
parliamentary  debater,  held  that  it  is  better  that 
some  of  the  audience  should  observe  that  the 
speaker  is  repeating  material  observations  than 
that  any  should  not  understand.  Pitt,  Brougham, 
and  Erskine  emphasized  the  importance  of  ampli- 
fication, and  De  Quincey,  writing  on  Greek  litera- 
ture, maintains  that  a  great  orator  must  have  the 
"gift  of  tautology."'  "Could  he  say  the  same 
thmg  three  times  over  in  direct  sequence  ?  for 
without  this  talent  of  iteration,  of  repeating  the 
same  thought  in  diversified  forms,  a  man  may 
utter  good  heads  of  an  oration,  but  not  an  ora- 
tion." 

Nevertheless,  unless  he  has  the  rare  art  to  lead 
his  hearers  to  believe  that  they  are  hearing  some- 
thing new,  they  will  not  bear  his  repetitions. 

These  facts  show  that  the  dictionary  should  be  piacc  of  tbc 
the  constant  companion  of  the  man  who  aims  to 
speak  correctly.  In  this  manner  and  by  the  con- 
stant reading  of  all  forms  of  literature  Rufus 
Choate  accumulated  his  wonderful  vocabulary. 
It  is  said  that  when  a  new  dictionary  was  pub- 
lished containing  ten  thousand  additional  words. 
Chief  Justice  Shaw,  before  whom  the  great  advo- 
cate frequently  practiced,  and  between  whom  and 
himself  there  were  many  encounters,  cried  out, 
"Keep  it  from  Choate,  for  if  he  gets  it,  all  the 
rest  of  us  must  have  it."  Daniel  Webster,  when 
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asked  what  books  he  intended  to  study  during  the 
recess  of  Congress,  replied,  "The  Dictionary." 

One  of  the  most  effective  speakers  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  has  steadily  improved  for 
thirty  years,  makes  it  a  point  to  read  daily  a  page 
of  a  standard  dictionary. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  confine  oneself  to  a  single 
authority,  for  dictionaries  may  reflect  the  predilec- 
tions of  their  editors  and  compilers.  Fanciful 
etymologies,  peculiar  pronunciations,  and  partial 
or  strained  definitions  have  thus  been  imposed 
upon  the  language. 
iDaiuc  of  babit  The  habit  of  translating  classical  Latin  and 
oftrangiattng.  Greek  into  English,  especially  in  the  early  life  of 
a  public  speaker,  will  give  variety  and  freshness 
of  style,  particularly  if  the  attempt  be  made  to 
translate  not  into  Latin  and  Greek  derivatives 
which  have  found  their  way  into  English,  but  into 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  former  will  fasten  themselves 
upon  the  mind  naturally,  while  the  choice,  so  far 
as  possible,  of  Anglo-Saxon  equivalents  will 
double  the  number  of  words  in  the  memory. 
There  are  few  words  in  Greek  or  Latin  which 
cannot  be  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon,  for,  though 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  possessed  distinctions  of 
meaning  growing  out  of  their  civilization,  they 
had  few  fundamental  ideas  not  common  to  uni- 
versal man.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  had  these 
conceptions  and  used  their  own  words  to  translate 
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them,  which  accounts — together  with  the  eflectof 
the  primitive  directness  and  poetic  fervor  of  the 
Hebrew  mind  and  forms  of  expression — in  large 
part  for  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  Scriptures 
as  they  appear  in  "King  James's  version."  Trans- 
lations from  modern  languages  will  also  yield 
good  results.  Each  word,  to  express  its  different 
shades  of  meaning,  may  require  many  English 
words,  and  the  translator  in  discriminating  among 
them  must  unconsciously  impress  them  all  upon 
his  mind;  the  more  important  will  spontaneously 
attach  themselves. 

An  excellent  exercise  is  that  of  translating  written 
thought  into  other  language  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
This  can  be  applied  to  standard  poetical  and  prose 
works,  or  to  passages  of  one's  own  which  have 
been  carefully  prepared  with  the  pen.  It  should 
be  done  orally,  and  with  as  much  vigor  and  vari- 
ety of  voice  and  utterance  as  the  subject  would 
naturally  suggest. 

The  habit  of  listening  critically  to  the  best  speak-  "C^bc  critical 
ers  must  be  mamtained.  The  extemporizer  can  ^^  ^  ^* 
never  safely  allow  himself  to  listen  without  noting 
the  words  of  the  speaker,  except  when  his  emo- 
tions are  profoundly  stirred.  A  critical  spirit  dur- 
ing worship  is  a  foe  to  devotion,  and,  in  its  last 
analysis,  is  irreverent.  The  hearer  who  does  not 
prefer  an  increase  of  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  an 
elegant  style,  which  contributes  nothing  to  the 
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depth  of  religious  feeling,  is  not  in  a  worshipful 
frame.  Neither  would  one  pause,  when  a  Patrick 
Henry  speaks,  to  consider  whether  each  sentence 
is  constructed  in  harmony  with  the  technical  rules 
of  rhetoric. 

But  in  general  the  critical  spirit  must  be  pre- 
served. He  who,  without  perceiving  the  error, 
listens  to  one  who  speaks  ungrammatically,  is 
certain  himself  to  speak  incorrectly.  Eternal  vig- 
ilance is  the  price  of  the  correct  use  of  language; 
for  in  this  department,  as  elsewhere,  "Evil  com- 
munications corrupt  good  manners." 

On  a  Sabbath  morning  1  invited  a  venerable 
minister  to  offer  prayer,  and  was  surprised  by  the 
facility  of  his  utterance  and  the  beauty  of  his  style. 
That  the  prayer  was  not  a  recitation  was  manifest 
from  local  applications  and  references,  some  of 
them  to  the  hymns  and  Scriptures  which  he  had 
just  heard,  and  others  to  events  of  public  interest 
which  had  taken  place  within  a  day  or  two.  This 
man  had  been  retired  for  many  years,  and  was 
disabled  physically,  but  was  able,  without  excite- 
ment, when  unexpectedly  called  upon,  to  utter  a 
prayer  suitable  for  publication  as  an  example  of 
the  elegant  and  correct  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. At  the  close  of  the  service  I  said,  "  How 
did  you  acquire  your  vocabulary .?"' and  received 
this  response:  "  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  entered 
the  ministry  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  after 
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having  been  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits  from 
childhood,  with  httle  or  no  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion. When  I  began  to  preach,  knowing  my  de- 
ficiencies, and  possessing  but  few  books,  the  only 
thing  I  could  do  was  to  listen  to  every  speaker, 
and  when  I  heard  what  seemed  +0  me  a  good 
word  go  immediately  home  and  ascertain  its 
meaning.  Having  done  this,  I  used  it  as  soon  as 
I  found  a  suitable  opportunity." 
One  who  wishes  to  speak  extemporaneously   private  con= 

1        ,  J  I      •  •      X  J  versation  uses 

should   converse   much   in   private,  and   as   cor-  (ui^ 

rectly  as  if  in  public.  While  careful  to  avoid  a 
bookish  style,  he  should  complete  every  sentence, 
and  select,  as  he  speaks,  the  words  which  exactly 
express  his  idea,  when  mingling  with  all  classes 
— the  refined,  the  uncultivated,  and  especially 
with  children.  Of  all  methods  of  acquiring  the 
art  of  speaking  impressively  to  an  audience,  at- 
tempting to  interest  children  from  five  to  fifteen 
years  of  age  is  the  most  helpful.  He  who  suc- 
ceeds in  this,  without  the  lingo  known  as  baby 
talk,  by  the  use  of  Anglo-Saxon,  principally, 
though  not  wholly — for  children  can  gather 
quickly  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  its  setting, 
which  taken  by  itself  would  puzzle  them — has 
power  to  interest  any  audience,  provided  his  topic 
is  in  itself  interesting. 

Most  addresses  to  children  and  most  conversa- 
tions with  them  proceed  upon  the  fallacious  as- 
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sumptions  that  one  must  "come  down  to  them;" 
that  they  cannot  be  interested  without  an  approach 
to  bulToonery ;  that  they  cannot  reason,  and  are  in- 
terested only  in  things  which  appeal  to  their  senses, 
uwo  remari!=  Being  of  an  argumentative  turn  of  mind,  I 
able  speakers,  thought  that  I  could  not  Speak  to  children,  and 
for  five  years  declined  to  make  the  attempt.  Cir- 
cumstances led  to  a  change  in  my  views.  1  heard 
extraordinary  accounts  of  the  power  a  certain 
minister  had  displayed  in  addressing  children 
upon  the  most  metaphysical  subjects  imaginable 
^such  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  dis- 
tinctions of  morals,  and  the  relation  of  the  will 
to  responsibility.  He  could  hold  them  spell- 
bound by  speech  as  pure  as  that  of  Addison.  I 
could  scarcely  believe  such  an  achievement  pos- 
sible, as  the  average  speaker  in  attempting  to 
"come  down"  to  the  children  frequently  falls 
so  far  as  to  excite  their  contempt.  I  invited  him 
to  visit  me,  and  though  his  advanced  years  would 
not  allow  him  to  preach,  induced  him  to  address 
the  Sunday  school.  For  fifteen  minutes,  with  a 
diffused  animation,  without  rapid  contrasts,  he 
spoke  to  them  upon  manhood  and  womanhood 
as  developed  from  little  men  and  little  women. 
He  illustrated  graphically,  but  did  not  linger  upon 
illustration;  asked  the  children  no  questions — a 
refuge  and  often  the  snare  of  speakers  who  can- 
not interest.  He  used  scarcely  a  gesture,  but 
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whenever  he  paused  the  children  were  so  absorbed 
that  the  ticking  of  the  clock  was  distinctly  heard. 

A  minister  in  the  prime  of  life,  whom  from 
childhood  I  had  been  taught  to  respect,  gave  a 
Sunday  school  address  in  a  smooth,  flowing, 
anecdotal  way;  one  incident  led  to  another,  all 
were  interesting,  each  had  a  moral,  and  he  be- 
guiled the  children  into  the  belief  that  he  was 
going  on  merely  because  they  pleased  him  so 
much  that  he  could  not  cease.  When  he  closed 
they  gave  many  indications  of  wishing  him  to 
proceed. 

To  each  of  these  men  I  propounded  this  ques-  ubcaecret 
tion:  "  How  did  you  learn  your  art?"  The  older 
said:  "  I  always  loved  children,  wished  to  do  them 
good,  and  talked  with  them  a  great  deal.  1  have 
no  art  except  to  use  words  that  they  can  under- 
stand about  things  that  they  would  like  to  under- 
stand, or  need  to  know,  or  feel."  The  other  said, 
"1  talk  with  children  whenever  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  speak  with  them  in  public  just  as  1  do 
in  private." 

There  are  men  who  have  made  fame  by  writing 
about  modern  methods  of  teaching  children,  who 
cannot  interest  them. 

An  advantage  of  conversing  with  children  is 
that,  if  encouraged  to  do  so,  they  will  frankly 
reply,  and  their  suggestions  and  the  reflection 
necessary  to  rectify  their  errors  will  often  open 
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whole  fields  of  thought  and  suggest  illustrations 
that  might  never  have  been  thought  of  without 
such  necessity.  I  have  found  that  the  methods 
which  are  most  successful  in  holding  the  atten- 
tion of  children  are  those  which  will  secure  the 
attention  of  an  assembly  chiefly  of  the  common 
people,  even  though  there  be  a  large  percentage 
of  cultivated  persons  among  them.  The  passive 
state  of  the  audience  is  favorable  to  the  reception 
of  the  best  ideas  in  the  simplest  form;  and  the 
docility  of  childhood  is  a  type  of  the  simplicity 
of  receptiveness  in  all  ages  and  conditions. 
Cbc  art  of  Dr.  JoHN  P.  DuRBiN,  One  of  the  most  eloquent  of 
American  orators,  was  able  to  speak  to  a  child 
with  such  beauty  of  expression  and  propriety  of 
enunciation  that  a  company  of  educated  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  entranced. ,  Conversation  was 
suspended  and  regret  felt  when  the  doctor  turned 
from  the  delighted  child  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. In  an  earlier  period,  when  enfeebled  voice 
compelled  him  to  suspend  public  efforts,  he  had 
gone  from  cabin  to  cabin  among  the  Negroes 
on  the  plantations  of  Kentucky,  conversing  with 
them  on  religion,  and  claimed  that  by  this  process 
he  acquired  his  marvelously  simple  style. 

While  talking  in  private  may  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  develop  a  monologist — a  tedious,  prosaic 
monopolizer  of  conversation — this  defect  arises 
from  a  lack  of  self-control,  and  nature's  principle 
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is  the  development  of  impulses  to  be  restrained  by  Excess  in  tbe 
an  intelligent  exercise  of  the  will.  The  abnormal  '"^;;i",fj;e!''' 
devotee  of  music  who  cannot  restrain  himself  from 
singing,  and  is  liable  to  interrupt  public  proceed- 
ings by  unconsciously  humming,  cannot  be  ad- 
duced against  that  supreme  devotion  to  the  art 
which  is  the  price  of  the  highest  proficiency. 

Charles  James  Fox  was  in  the  habit  of  saying 
that  he  knew  he  should  speak  well  when  he  found 
himself  talking  aloud  upon  the  subject  he  intended 
to  discuss. 

Thus  the  experience  of  the  parliamentary  de- 
bater illustrates  the  physiological  effect  senten- 
tiously  announced  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes: 
"IVorded  thought  is  attended  with  a  distinct  im- 
pulse toward  the  organs  of  speech;  in  fact,  the 
effort  often  goes  so  far  that  we  'think  aloud,'  as 
we  say."  * 

More  important  than  any  previous  single  sug- 
gestion, and  necessary  if  one  would  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  from  all,  is  the  habit  of  using 
new  words  extemporaneously  as  soon  as  learned, 
and  in  such  relations  that  the, reflex  influence  of 
their  use  upon  the  mind  will  be  strong.  A  man 
may  be  able  to  recite  ten  thousand  words  merely 
as  words,  and  be  wholly  unable  to  speak  extem- 
poraneously. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  In  the 

*  Mechanism  in  Thought  and  Morals,  p.  29. 
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H  scif=mafcc  acquisition  of  language  under  the  most  adverse 
master.  circuHistances,  I  adduce  one  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  language  "ever  produced  by  the  English 
race  " — Abraham  Lincoln. 

Professor  John  P.  Gulliver,  late  of  Andover, 
Mass.,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  before  the  war,  asked  him  how  he  ac- 
quired such  a  remarkable  control  of  language,  and 
reports  this  as  his  reply: 

"Well,  if  I  have  got  any  power  that  way,  I  will 
tell  you  how  I  suppose  I  came  to  get  it.  You  see, 
when  I  was  a  boy  over  in  Indiana  all  the  local 
politicians  used  to  come  to  our  cabin  to  discuss 
politics  with  my  father.  I  used  to  sit  by  and  lis- 
ten to  them,  but  father  would  not  let  me  ask 
many  questions,  and  there  were  a  good  many 
things  1  did  not  understand.  Well,  I'd  go  up  to 
my  room  in  the  attic  and  sit  down  or  pace  back 
and  forth  till  1  made  out  just  what  they  meant. 
And  then  I'd  lie  awake  for  hours  just  a- putting 
their  ideas  into  words  that  the  boys  around  our 
way  could  understand." 

Whether  Mr.  Lincoln  said  more  or  less  on  that 
occasion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  the 
earliest  period  he  gave  great  attention  to  language, 
and  to  practicing  in  private,  no  less  than  in  public, 
in  the  selection  and  utterance  of  words  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  others.  This,  however, 
would  not  wholly  account  for  Mr.  Lincoln's 
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marvelous  mastery  of  language,   both  in  speech 
and  deliberate  composition. 

The  London  Spcctdtor,  in  discussing  his  char-    laurcis  from 
acter,  recently  said : 

"No  criticism  of  Mr.  Lincoln  can  be  in  any 
sense  adequate  that  does  not  deal  with  his  aston- 
ishing power  over  words;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  of  him  that  he  is  among  the  greatest 
masters  of  prose  ever  produced  by  the  English 
race.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  get  his  ability  to 
handle  prose  through  his  gift  of  speech.  That 
these  are  separate  though  coordinate  faculties  is 
a  matter  beyond  dispute ;  for  many  of  the  great 
orators  of  the  world  prove  themselves  exceedingly 
inefficient  in  the  matter  of  deliberate  composition." 

It  further  states  that  every  line  that  Lincoln  ever 
wrote  shows  that  "the  writer  is  master  of  his 
materials;  that  he  guides  his  words,  never  the 
words  him." 

His  speeches  in  the  debate  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  often  in  replication  when  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  prepare,  demonstrate  his  possession 
of  the  same  marvelous  power  over  words  in  ex- 
temporization. He  may,  therefore,  be  presented  as 
an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  acquisition 
and  mastery  of  words  under  the  most  unpropitious 
circumstances. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
(Beneral  preparation  of  ^boucjbt 

The  memory  of  the  extemporaneous  speaker 
must  be  well  stored  with  facts,  since  he  cannot 
foresee  the  moment  when  he  will  be  called  upon 
to  vindicate  his  views  by  an  appeal  to  them. 
Whatever  his  profession,  a  knowledge  of  facts  re- 
lating to  human  nature  in  general  is  of  the  utmost 
value.  Neither  in  public  nor  private,  by  speech 
or  writing,  can  men  influence  men  unless  they 
have  acted  upon  the  principle  that  the  "proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man."  Nor  can  the  number 
of  normal  facts  which  embody  or  illustrate  human 
nature  be  too  large.  Even  upon  subjects  with 
which  he  is  familiar  the  orator  should  glance 
at  every  fact  which  any  one  of  the  senses  may 
present;  for  one  that  is  new  may  differ  in  some 
degree  from  others  of  the  same  class — or  at  least 
give  freshness  to  the  conception  and  stimulate  the 
memory. 

Facts  of  Natural  Science  are  of  increasing 
utility.  Induction  is  no  longer  peculiar  to  scien- 
tists, but  has  reached  the  common  mmd,  and 
deduction  is  remanded  more  and  more  to  the 
lucubrations  of  the  theologian,  the  metaphysician, 
and  the  jurist.     To  the  educated  and  uneducated 
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alike  Natural  Science  is  now  the  most  interest- 
ing of  themes.  The  daily  press,  weekly  and 
monthly  periodicals,  thousands  of  monographs, 
and  more  elaborate  scientific  treatises  constantly 
direct  the  public  mind  to  these  subjects.  Lec- 
turers here  find  fruitful  fields,  and  every  cable 
dispatch  is  scanned  with  an  expectation  of  the  xraci^b  Nt^itb 
announcement  of  some  discovery.  The  extem-  "■•'^ii"^':nt. 
pore  speaker  must  be  abreast  of  the  times,  ca- 
pable of  discriminating  between  the  immature 
statements  of  reporters  and  genuine  phenomena. 
A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  this  particular 
since  the  days  of  Chesterfield.  Referring  to  the 
dictum  of  Cicero,  that  an  orator  must  know  every 
great  art  and  science,  Chesterfield  says:  "With 
submission  to  so  great  an  authority,  my  definition 
of  an  orator  is  extremely  different  from,  and 
I  believe  much  truer  than,  his.  I  call  that  man 
an  orator  who  reasons  justly  and  expresses  him- 
self elegantly  upon  whatever  subject  he  treats. 
Problems  in  Geometry,  Equations  in  Algebra, 
Processes  in  Chemistry,  and  Experiments  in  Anat- 
omy are  never,  that  1  have  heard  of,  the  objects  of 
eloquence;  and  therefore  I  humbly  conceive  that 
a  man  may  be  a  very  fine  speaker  and  yet  know 
nothing  of  Geometry,  Algebra,  Chemistrv,  or 
Anatomy.  The  subjects  of  all  parliamentary  de- 
bates are  subjects  of  common  sense  singly."  * 

Letter  121. 
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Ube  marcb 
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Culture  an6 
criticism. 


This  letter  places  in  a  clear  light  the  amazing 
advance  of  science  during  the  past  one  hundred 
years,  and  its  changed  relation  to  oratory.  What 
then  was  relegated  to  the  realm  of  the  imagination 
has  now  been  brought  under  the  dominion  of 
natural  law,  without  losing,  except  in  the  most 
insensate  natures,  its  power  to  charm  or  its  influ- 
ence over  diction. 

A  mistake  in  allusions  to  science  may  cover  with 
confusion  a  really  eloquent  speaker.  Thus  a  min- 
ister whose  theme  was  "The  Lord  God  is  a  sun 
and  a  shield,"  began  a  noble  passage  in  this  way: 
"Have  you,  my  brethren,  considered  the  debt 
that  we  owe  to  the  sun,  the  triumphant  king  of 
day,  the  great  revolving  sphere  which  brings  all 
things  into  visibility  ?  Were  it  not  for  the  sun 
we  should  have  to  be  content  with  the  pale  and 
insufficient  light  of  the  moon." 

But  while  more  attention  is  given  to  Natural 
Science,  a  renaissance  of  Literary  Culture  and  Criti- 
cism has  extended  to  every  sphere  of  learning.  The 
classic  and  mediaeval  poets  and  the  works  of  worthy 
successors  who  have  recently  passed  away,  leaving 
a  sad  dearth,  are  all  read,  interpreted,  and  made  the 
subject  of  intellectual  and  emotional  controversy; 
and  he  who  can  make  a  just  or  a  suggestive  ref- 
erence, brief  and  pointed,  to  questions  growing 
out  of  such  studies,  or  quote  an  appropriate  line 
to  enforce  a  thought,  is  certain  to  receive  atten- 
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tion  from  a  considerable  portion  of  any  audience. 
The  day  of  long  quotations  in  public  speech  is  past, 
but  not  that  of  the  pertinent  and  the  piquant. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  General  History  and  ibfetor?  an& 
Biography  is  indispensable  to  a  free  speaker.  He  ^'oflrapbB. 
must  be  cyclopedic  in  the  range  of  his  information 
upon  these  subjects,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  protect  himself  from  errors  which  will  excite 
contempt.  Dr.  John  P.  Durbin,  in  his  early  min- 
istry, preached  in  the  presence  of  Justice  McLean, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  a  glowing  passage  uttered  the  phrase,  "When 
Hannibal,  the  great  Roman  general."  At  the  close 
Judge  McLean  said  to  him,  "  My  friend,  Hannibal 
was  a  Carthaginian  general."  The  criticism  led 
the  young  preacher  to  pursue  the  study  of  history 
systematically,  until  his  knowledge  of  it  became, 
such  that  he  could  refer  to  any  renowned  military 
leader  and  give  a  succinct  statement  of  his  career. 

There  is  no  History  of  which  Biography  is  not 
the  chief  part.  Laws  are  made,  battles  planned 
and  fought,  revolutions  fomented  and  carried  to 
success,  and  institutions  upreared  and  maintained 
by  men.  Arms  and  armor,  cannon  and  ammu- 
nition, are  invented  and  utilized  by  men.  There  is 
no  History  without  Biography,  and  no  Biography 
which  does  not  require  History  to  render  it  intel- 
ligible. That  Biography  is  frequently  a  romance 
founded  on  fact,  but  quite  independent  of  it,  and 
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that  History  may  be  less  true  than  fiction,  students 
of  mature  years  are  aware.  But  Biography  often 
pricks  the  rhetorical  bubbles  of  the  writer  of  fic- 
titious History,  and  truthful  History  frequently 
reduces  the  hero  to  his  proper  place  in  the  per- 
spective of  human  progress.  The  extemporizer, 
therefore,  to  steady  his  flight,  especially  in  the 
realms  of  eulogy  and  censure,  needs  to  be  thor- 

iPrevaicnt  but  oughly  grounded  in  these  cognate  branches. 

ineicusabie.  Ignorance  of  the  history  of  one's  own  country 
is  unpardonable,  and  it  is  impossible  to  be  familiar 
with  it  without  being  acquainted  to  a  considerable 
degree  with  the  history  of  other  countries. 

That  an  extemporaneous  speaker  should  be  mas- 
ter of  the  Institutions  under  which  he  lives  is  self- 
evident;  for  of  these  the  people  know  so  much 
that  ignorance  on  his  part  will  cost  him  their  re- 
spect; and  it  is  a  strong  tendency  of  human  nature 
to  believe  a  man  unreliable  in  everything  if  he  is 
discovered  to  be  so  in  anything  with  which  the 
hearer  is  conversant. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  a 
part  of  the  common  law  of  England,  and  that  the 
institutions  of  this  country  have  been  largely  in- 
fluenced by  English  common  law,  as  well  as  by 
Christianity  apart  therefrom,  a  knowledge  of  Sa- 
cred History  is  of  inestimable  value  to  every  public 
speaker.  Lawyers,  political  speakers,  poets,  nov- 
elists, and  often  antichristian  lecturers  draw  their 
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most   striking   similes,    historical    allusions,    and 
aphoristic  statements  from  the  Bible. 

The  clergyman  must  be  a  specialist  in  Christian  pecuifar  nec^s 
History  and  Biography.  He  must  not  only  know  ottbemlnistl•v^ 
that  of  his  own,  but  of  other  communions,  since 
he  will  be  called  upon  to  defend  his  principles 
and  his  constituents.  He  will  frequently  be  ques- 
tioned by  the  undecided  with  respect  to  the  body 
with  which  they  should  affiliate.  He  may  be  at- 
tacked and  the  views  of  others  held  up  in  glowing 
contrast  to  his  own.  If  he  knows  that  only  which 
appertains  primarily  to  his  own  faith,  forms,  and 
discipline,  he  may  fall  into  an  error  with  respect 
to  others,  which,  when  exposed,  will  cheapen  him 
in  the  public  eye. 

He  should  be  able  to  give  extemporaneously  a 
fiiir  account  of  every  denomination — orthodox, 
heterodox,  or  paradox.  For  him  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  Bible  is  a  disgrace.  To  be  unable  to  har- 
monize with  it  the  views  which  he  professes  to 
have  drawn  from  it  will  render  him  contemptible. 

The  lawyer  cannot  be  content  with  a  general  ubc  lawyer's 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  law,  but  must  ac-  Bpeciait^e. 
cumulate  a  multitude  of  authoritative  precedents, 
be  familiar  with  the  great  cases,  with  judicial  de- 
cisions, with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
of  his  own  State  and  adjacent  States,  keep  abreast 
of  legislation,  and  hold  all  in  such  relentlc^ss 
grasp  that  at  a  moment's  notice  he  can  represent 
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them  correctly.  Great  as  is  this  burden,  it  is  heavier 
in  England  than  in  the  United  States,  from  the 
fact  that  the  British  Constitution  resembles  an  im- 
mortal personality,  ever  changing,  yet  without  the 
exhibition  of  authorized  records,  and  requiring 
constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  students  to 
keep  pace  with  its  development, 
ube  fact=8ccfts:  In  Order  to  accumulate  facts  there  must  be  per- 
(nfl  instinct,  pg^ual  alertness  of  mind.  The  professional  detect- 
ive perceives  a  thousand  things  which  an  ordinary 
observer  would  not  notice.  The  hunter  listens  to 
every  sound  and  notices  every  broken  leaf.  The 
extemporizer  should  have  as  keen  a  scent  for  facts 
as  the  hound  for  game,  and  also  needs  the  spirit 
ol  the  detective.  The  memory  of  facts  may  oper- 
ate in  either  of  two  ways :  there  may  be  a  remem- 
brance of  a  fact  by  its  title,  so  that  the  man's  brain 
is  like  a  library  catalogue;  but  this  sort  of  memory 
is  of  little  worth  to  the  extemporizer.  It  trans- 
forms the  mind  into  a  mere  index  reriim.  One 
who  has  it  can  sit  down,  pen  in  hand,  and  call  up 
facts,  select  those  that  he  considers  appropriate, 
and  associate  them  in  the  body  of  an  essay;  but 
the  extemporizer  can  make  scant  progress  thus. 
He  must  bound  and  measure  every  fact  when  he 
adopts  it,  determine  in  what  class  it  belongs  and 
what  it  will  prove  or  illustrate.  When  he  thus 
weighs  and  authenticates  he  may  be  assured  that 
the  facts  are  incorporated  in  the  raw  material  of 
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thought,  and  that  the  laws  of  association  will  cer- 
tainly revive  them  whenever  they  are  necessary 
to  the  work  in  hand.  He  need  not  exhaust  him- 
self by  the  ceaseless  iteration  of  the  question, 
"What  have  I  ever  seen  or  heard  that  will  serve 
my  purpose  now?"  By  an  inexorable  Iaw,med- 
itation  will  summon  from  every  recess  of  his  mind 
everything  bearing  upon  it.  Attention  is  the  open  pcrpctuaii? 
sesame  to  his  treasures.  recompciwec 

So  far  is  this  ceaseless  search  and  scrutiny  from 
being  a  life  of  slavery  that  it  becomes  almost  auto- 
matic; it  is  a  preventive  of  ennui,  a  remedy  for 
depression  and  loneliness,  and  a  marvelous  econ- 
omy of  time;  rendering  it  possible  for  one,  though 
lost  in  a  s'vamp,  or  detained  a  week  at  quarantine, 
to  discover  something  which  will  subsequently 
reconcile  him  to  what  otherwise  would  seem  an 
irretrievable  loss  of  time. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
1[^eas 

To  store  the  memory  with  proverbs,  apothegms, 
aphorisms,  and  sayings  upon  all  subjects  and  in 
various  languages  is  desirable,  but  unless  the 
speaker  is  sufficiently  familiar  with  such  lan- 
guages as  to  think  in  them,  those  originating  in 
non-English-speaking  countries  should  be  com- 
mitted in  translations.  It  is  essential  to  master 
the  idea,  and  not  merely  to  commit  the  proverb, 
otherwise  the  association  will  be  strictly  verbal; 
whereas,  if  it  be  valued  chiefly  for  its  meaning,  it 
will  be  susceptible  of  revival  in  memory  by  any 
one  of  countless  combinations.  The  value  of  such 
short  sentences  is  incalculable  in  giving  pith  to 
paragraphs,  in  recapitulation,  or  graphic  rendering 
of  ideas  in  the  rough  already  in  possession  of  the 
hearer,  but  which  must  be  outlined  distinctly  in 
his  field  of  vision. 

Common  men  in  various  walks  of  life,  without 
a  consciousness  on  their  own  part  of  saying  any- 
thing new,  strange,  or  strong,  often  express  them- 
selves in  sentences  superior  in  force  and  conden- 
sation to  most  proverbs.  Mark  Guy  Pearse  wrote 
a  book  entitled  Dan'el  Qtwrm,  practically  the 
biography  and  sharp  sayings  of  a  plain,  unedu- 
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cated  man  who  had  singular  penetration  of  mind 
and  force  of  speech.  Reading  that  work  I  thought 
of  various  acquaintances  who  had  impressed  me 
with  the  brightness  or  shrewdness  of  their  obser- 
vations, and  can  recall  several  of  whom  as  inter- 
esting a  book  might  be  written. 

Educated  foreigners,  in  their  efforts  to  express 
themselves  in  an  adopted  tongue,  often  utter  strik- 
ing epigrams.  Their  vocabulary  not  being  large, 
they  are  compelled  to  make  the  words  which  they 
are  able  to  use  carry  all  possible  significations.  To 
listen  to  them,  therefore,  is  frequently  an  educa- 
tion in  the  possibilities  of  one's  native  tongue. 
The  extemporizer  who  has  formed  the  habit  of 
listening  to  every  person  of  intelligence  and  indi- 
viduality may  be  without  access  to  a  library  for  a 
long  time,  but  will  never  lack  opportunities  to 
learn  "the  art  of  putting  things."  These  may  be 
called  ideas  in  verbal  forms. 

The  extemporizer  should  be  accurately  ac-  Ocneraitjaa 
quainted  with  the  great  general  conceptions  in- 
cluded in  the  thoughts  of  the  learned.  It  is  not 
difficult  for  those  who  read,  think,  and  mingle 
with  men  to  comprehend  all  these  conceptions, 
since  the  number  of  fundamental  generalizations 
must  be  limited.  Certain  broad  views  underlie 
Science  as  a  whole  and  the  sciences  respectively; 
certain  theories  are  generally  held  concerning  hu- 
man nature,  and  there  is  no  subject  upon  which  a 
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general  view  can  exist  upon  which  opposing  or 
divergent  theories  have  not  at  some  time  been 
held  by  minds  of  no  small  degree  of  power. 

The  opinions  of  other  men  may  be  of  great  use, 
and  oftentimes  a  i^nowledge  of  them  be  of  prime 
necessity.  Most  generalizations  are  acquired  in 
the  course  of  an  education,  so  that  it  is  necessary 
only  to  consider  from  time  to  time  the  whole  field 
of  thought  and  to  test  one's  mental  furnishing  by 
the  chief  authorities, 
comptebensive  The  Weakness  of  many  ordinarily  eloquent  and 
convincing  speakers  is  occasionally  pitifully  re- 
vealed by  a  remark  which  shows  that  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  outlines  of  some  important  domain 
of  science  or  philosophy.  It  is  possible  to  respect 
other  thinkers  without  concurring  in  their  opin- 
ions; but  if  one  intends  to  oppose  errors,  he 
must  be  acquainted  with  them. 

There  are  many  things  which  each  thinker  firmly 
holds.  Sydney  Smith  once  said  that  he  wished  he 
was  as  sure  of  anything  as  Macaulay  was  of 
everything.  But  it  is  impossible  to  advocate  with 
convincing  force  what  one  does  not  believe. 
There  are  lawyers  who  defend  with  zeal  and 
apparent  sincerity  any  case,  however  unfounded, 
but  no  man  is  truly  eloquent,  though  he  be  a  pro- 
fessional advocate,  unless  he  can  find  some  point 
which  he  fully  accepts.  If  his  client  be  charged 
with  murder,  he  may  show  a  flaw  in  the  indict- 
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ment;  bring  forward  witnesses  to  prove  an  alibi; 
endeavor  to  demonstrate  that  thie  provocation  was 
so  great  tiiat  the  man  was  rendered  irresponsible 
by  it;  or  that  he  acted  in  self-defense.  He  may 
show  that  the  father  of  the  accused  was  insane  or 
a  drunkard,  and  that  the  defendant  is  an  epileptic, 
or  that  he  inherited  such  an  unstable,  nervous  sys- 
tem as  to  make  him  incapable  of  self-control. 

It  is  related  of  Charles  Chapman,  a  fiimous  ad-  Ube  magnet  oi 
vocate  in  his  day,  that  when  he  had  nothing  else  ""'«*""• 
to  say  he  made  an  eloquent  appeal  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  victim  was  so  obnoxious  that  the 
murderer  had  conferred  a  public  service.  This 
being  beyond  the  privileges  of  counsel,  he  resorted 
to  a  stratagem  to  introduce  it,  to  this  effect: 

"  Human  life  is  a  sacred  thing.  I  do  not  stand 
here  to  say  that  it  should  ever  be  taken  with  im- 
punity. But  it  is  proper  for  you,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  in  considering  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  case,  to  remember  that,  if  at  any  time  during 
the  past  fifteen  years  a  decree  had  gone  forth  from 
some  higher  power  that  one  of  the  citizens  of 
Litchfield  County  should  suddenly  disappear  and 
be  seen  no  more,  and  that  the  person  who  was  to 
receive  this  honor  should  be  selected  by  ballot, 
the  deceased,  on  whose  account  this  proceeding 
was  brought,  would  have  received  an  immense 
majority  of  the  votes  of  his  fellow-citizens." 

The  ingenuity  of  the  criminal  lawyer,  and  even 
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of  the  civil  lawyer,  is  often  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
find  a  point  which  he  believes  to  be  true ;  for  he 
knows  that  if  he  does  not  find  such  a  standing 
ground,  his  efforts  will  prove  abortive. 

Ideas  upon  which  the  extemporizer  has  no 
settled  conviction  may  bear  the  presumptive  aspect 
of  importance,  but  he  is  thus  far  uncertain  whether 
they  are  true  or  false.  He  respects  their  proponents 
too  highly  to  treat  with  contempt  the  results  of 
their  lucubrations.  It  is  vital  that  he  should  be 
able  to  distinguish  his  beliefs  from  his  disbeliefs, 
and  both  from  his  state  of  mind  upon  questions 
yet  unsettled.  At  any  time  he  may  be  brought 
to  the  necessity  of  referring  to  one  of  these,  or  be 
questioned  by  those  to  v/hom  he  has  spoken.  If 
he  has  not  clearly  classified  his  ideas,  and,  when 
speaking,  a  question  on  which  he  has  no  definite 
opinion  springs  up  in  his  mind,  in  excitement  he 
may  utter,  as  his  own,  sentiments  which  are  foreign 
to  his  nature  and  life.  His  audience  will  feel  this, 
and,  though  he  be  speaking  brilliantly,  he  will  be 
disparaged. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  professional  extemporizer 
to  have  settled  opinions.  To  do  this  he  must 
reflect  and  examine  for  himself,  since  neither 
a  prejudice  nor  a  prepossession  is  an  opinion. 
Habitual  reserve  is  fatal  to  eloquence,  and  the 
public  will  resent  it.  There  cannot  be  convictions 
without  opinions,  and  he  who  touches  an  opinion 
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which  is  the  root  of  a  strong  conviction  will  para- 
lyze himself  if  he  attempts  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  expressing  the  conviction,  or  to  utter  such  an 
opinion  otherwise  than  in  the  accents  of  conviction. 

If  it  be  supposed — in  view  of  the  progress  of 
ideas  and  the  contributions  of  invention  and  dis- 
covery— that  one  must  be  continually  reinvestiga- 
ting, it  should  be  remembered  that  an  instantaneous 
perception  with  respect  to  subjects  already  thor- 
oughly investigated  will  determine  in  most  in- 
stances the  bearing  and  weight  of  an  additional 
consideration  or  fact.  A  master  of  the  principles 
upon  which  our  constitution  rests,  having  carefully 
considered  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  monarchy 
and  all  that  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  a  republic, 
need  not  consume  his  time  reading  new  books 
upon  the  subject.  The  institutions  under  which 
he  lives  justify  themselves  daily  to  him. 

He  who  has  settled  his  religious  faith,  and  as  he  '^^^  ^^"^  fo^"* 
acts  upon  it  receives  a  confirmation  of  his  fun- 
damental ideas,  a  supply  for  the  needs  and  a 
remedy  for  the  maladies  of  his  moral  nature,  need 
not  disturb  himself  nor  allow  others  to  do  so;  if 
principles  are  advocated  that  directly  tend  to  vice, 
he  is  capable  of  antagonizing  them  without  rein- 
vestigation. 

in  the  neutral  ground  between  the  settled  and 
the  unsettled  there  are  many  notions  and  not  a 
few  working  hypotheses  of  such  slight  importance 
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that  it  makes  little  difference  whether  they  are 
true  or  not;  so  that  before  deciding  to  investigate 
he  should  consider  whether  the  subject  be  of  suf- 
ficient importance.  On  the  other  hand,  he  will  find 
some  so  complex  that  they  must  be  left  to  special- 
ists. 
TOUben  silence  It  should  be  a  fixed  principle  of  the  extemporizer 
Jsgoi6en.  ^^  ^^  reticeni  upon  every  subject  which  he  has  not 
thoroughly  investigated  and  with  respect  to  which 
his  opinions  are  not  settled.  Solomon's  wisdom 
will  condemn  him  if  he  speak:  "  He  that  answer- 
eth  a  matter  before  he  heareth  it,  it  is  folly  and 
shame  unto  him." 
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CHAPTER  XVn 
■ffterns,  BnccDotes,  Similes,  anC>  Ullustrationa 

The  proper  method  of  availing  oneself  of  tine 
stores  of  information  and  misinformation  daily 
spread  before  the  world  by  the  press  is  to  clip 
from  the  newspapers  items  relating  to  whatever 
he  desires  to  propagate  or  to  oppose ;  also,  those 
treating  questions  which  he  purposes  to  inves- 
tigate. From  the  accumulation  of  such  clippings 
he  may  cull  such  as  prove  worthy  of  permanent 
preservation. 

In  order  to  test  what  the  press  conveys  to  him,  "iprovean 
his  library  should  contain  one  or  more  standard 
authorities  upon  the  whole  scope  of  human 
thought.  He  should  have  at  hand  the  newest 
general  text-books  in  the  progressive  sciences,  pre- 
pared for  schools  and  colleges,  so  that  when  a 
journalist  has  had  an  interview  with  a  scientist  and 
lucidly  described  the  same  the  speaker,  by  means 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
and  by  reference  to  the  highest  authority,  can 
protect  himself  from  any  inadvertent  errors 
which  such  communications  may  contain.  The 
best  papers  convey  a  vast  amount  of  correct 
information.  Yet  mingled  therewith  are  numer- 
ous inaccurate  items  concerning  history,  biog- 
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raphy,  literature,  science,  law,  medicine,  and  the- 
ology. 

Following  blindly  one  of  these  misleading  items 
(often  correct  when  originally  published,  but  hav- 
ing through  typographical  errors  or  mistakes  of 
the  copyist  become  incorrect),  an  orator  of  much 
fame  delivered  a  splendid  paragraph  based  on  the 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth;  but  there 
was  an  error  of  one  hundred  thousand  miles  in 
his  calculations.  The  extemporizer  must  be  an 
habitual  verifier  of  his  references. 

Midway  between  the  domain  of  facts  and  that 
of  ideas  are  anecdotes,  illustrations,  and  similes 
An  appropriate  anecdote,  well  told,  affords  the 
best  means  of  enlivening  an  audience  and  illustra- 
ting an  abstruse  theme.  The  spoken  style  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  derived  much  of  its  magical 
power  from  his  pertinent  anecdotes.  Yet  it  is  due 
his  fame  to  note  that,  though  his  anecdotal  re- 
sources of  memory  and  facility  of  creation  were 
almost  infinite,  on  important  occasions  he  used 
them  sparingly. 

Poetic  or  semipoetic  similes,  if  not  too  numer- 
ous, render  a  discourse  sparkling  and  have  a  pecu- 
liar charm,  and  the  extemporizer  should  count  that 
day  not  lost  in  which  he  finds  a  new  and  striking 
illustration. 

This  method  is  an  essential  aid  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  new  truth  or  novel  phases  of  truth.    When  a 
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statement  of  a  new  idea  is  brought  forward, 
unless  there  be  something  already  known  with 
which  one  or  more  of  its  terms  may  be  com- 
pared, that  idea  will  remain  unintelligible.  Thus 
trades  are  taught.  The  apprentice  advances,  step 
by  step,  from  a  known  to  an  unknown  resembling 
it  in  many  particulars.  So  science  is  acquired; 
for  there  is  among  the  sciences  a  mutual  de- 
pendence, one  facilitating  the  understanding  of 
another. 

The  most  celebrated  Protestant  ministers  of 
modern  times,  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  and 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  dissimilar  in  doctrine, 
character,  and  career,  resembled  each  other  in 
the  facility  and  effectiveness  with  which  they 
employed  illustrations.  And  the  key  to  the 
mystery  of  the  style  of  Him  who  taught  scribe, 
lawyer,  and  philosopher,  and  of  whom  it  was 
said, "The  common  people  heard  him  gladly," 
is  in  the  words,  "Whereunto  shall  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  be  likened  ?  " 

This  is,  however,  the  stumbling-stone  of  the  carrv  no  ^ar^; 
extemporizer,  for  an  illustration  to  be  effective  ^^"^"ns. 
must  be  within  the  comprehension  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed;  otherwise  it  will  need  illus- 
trating. References  to  trades  and  sciences,  to  the 
heavenly  bodies,  to  electricity,  to  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  have  often  been  made  with  a  view 
of   illustrating   something   comparatively  simple, 
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which,    not   being  understood,    left  the  original 
subject  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 

Illustrations  must  resemble,  at  least  in  one  re- 
spect, that  which  they  are  designed  to  illustrate. 
A  Western  orator  became  envious  of  a  speaker 
who  excelled  in  this  art,  and  advertised  that  he 
would  deliver  an  illustrated  discourse.  After  pro- 
ceeding for  a  while  in  his  usual  dry  and  laconic 
method  he  uttered  a  passage  entirely  discon- 
nected with  anything  that  had  gone  before:  "I 
see  before  me  a  young  man  of  noble  form,  the  fire 
of  ambition  gleaming  in  his  eye,  determination  vis- 
ible in  his  firmly-set  lips,  his  bosom  expanding 
with  the  consciousness  of  power,  intent  upon  the 
pursuit  of  fame.  1  see  him  start  from  home,  full 
of  hope  and  life,  hastening  across  the  plain.  Now 
he  descends  a  sharp  declivity;  at  the  base  is  a 
dark,  dismal  swamp ;  but,  undaunted,  he  plunges 
in;  there  let  us  leave  him  and  pass  on  to  the  con- 
sideration of  our  second  thought." 
Enougb  better  Illustrations  must  not  be  too  absorbing  lest  they 
divert  the  attention  of  the  hearer  from  the  original 
theme.  Nor  should  they  be  numerous  or  long 
drawn  out;  one  so  clear  that  all  can  see  its  aptness 
is  sufficient.  They  should  be  adapted  to  impress 
the  memory,  suggest  the  truth,  and  kindle  the  ap- 
propriate emotion.  This  requires  that  they  consist 
of  things  natural,  yet  not  too  familiar,  and  that 
they  be  vividly  portrayed. 
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The  habit  of  reflecting  upon  anecdotes,  inci- 
dents, or  facts  of  any  kind,  with  reference  to  their 
utility  as  illuminators  of  discourse,  and  not  merely 
to  their  value  as  proof  or  to  their  intrinsic  interest 
as  inform.ation,  will  so  impress  them  upon  the 
mind  that,  as  the  time  draws  near  for  an  address, 
the  speaker  will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  a  se- 
lection which,  by  its  novelty,  will  stimulate  the 
attention  of  the  hearer  and  perhaps  influence  his 
feelings  or  judgment. 

Should  he  at  any  time  be  compelled  to  speak 
without  adequate  special  preparation,  illustrations 
will  flow  toward  his  lips  under  the  guidance  of 
the  ruling  thought,  requiring  only  that  prompt  and 
intelligent  discrimination  in  their  use  which  is  the 
habit  of  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  XVm     . 

Ube  Dalue  anD  tT^ranng  ot  IRemlnlsccnces 

In  spontaneous  memory  the  thoughts  come  and 
go  through  the  mind,  but  unless  one  is  conscious 
that  he  has  had  them  before,  he  cannot  be  said  to 
remember  them.  There  is  also  a  higher  state  than 
remembrance  where  the  differences  among  men 
come  more  clearly  into  view ;  for  many  who  re- 
member cannot  recollect.  When  anything  which 
they  have  previously  experienced  occurs  to  them, 
or  they  are  reminded  of  it  by  others,  they  recog- 
nize it,  but  when  called  upon  to  relate  certain 
_  ^       facts  they  have  little  power  to  recall  the  details. 

IRames  for  -^  ^ 

cacb  manifcsa  To  the  ability  to  respond  at  will  has  been  given 
tationof  mcm=  ^j-,g  ^j^jyie  recollection.  It  is  the  art  of  sending  the 
mind  to  rummage  the  bram,  as  one  might  search 
a  library  for  a  book  which  he  knows  is  there.  In 
former  times  reminiscence  was  used  exclusively 
as  the  equivalent  of  recollection,  but  more  recently 
the  word  has  been  more  generally  restricted  to 
a  narration  of  the  circumstances,  sensations,  and 
reflections  of  individual  experience.  The  rem- 
iniscent mood  is  not  mere  spontaneous  memory 
or  remembrance,  nor  yet  laborious  recollection, 
but  habitually  dwelling  upon  the  past  ;  especially 
incidents,  characteristics,  events,  within  one's  own 
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knowledge,  including  the  books  tliat  he  has  read 
and  the  conversations  he  has  had.  Such  remi- 
niscences may  at  any  time  glide  into  mere  remem- 
brance, and  the  thoughts  may  come  and  go  as  in 
a  dream  or  a  reverie,  not  departing  from  the 
regular  track  made  in  the  mind.  At  other  times, 
when  in  a  reminiscent  mood,  one's  curiosity  may 
be  excited  and  the  greatest  intellectual  effort  per- 
formed in  endeavoring  to  recollect. 

The  value  of  reminiscences,  as  distinguished 
from  mere  remembrance  and  from  the  arduous 
labors  of  recollection,  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Facts  of  local  experience  and  the  fruits  of  travel 
should  not  be  allowed  to  flit  through  the  mind,  or 
go  "glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things  that 
were,  a  schoolboy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour." 
What  one  has  felt,  seen,  smelled,  tasted,  or  heard 
he  knows  to  be  a  reality,  provided  he  has  educated 
his  judgment  and  taught  it  to  test  one  sense  by 
another,  and  all  by  the  exercise  of  reason.  Others 
may  resort  to  the  same  methods  of  acquiring 
knowledge  which  he  has  used  in  the  various 
departments  of  learning,  but  his  experiences  and 
reminiscences  are  his  own,  and  one  who  is  master 
of  himself  can  be  placed  in  no  position  where  he 
cannot  say  something  pertinent  and  which  has  not 
already  been  said. 

Recollection  searches  a  garden;  reminiscence 
presents  the  diversified  products  of  the  universe. 
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They  furnish  all  the  materials  of  discursive  thought; 
for  the  mind,  when  not  locked  in  dreamless  slum- 
ber or  bent  to  particular  tasks,  ranges  over  the 
entire  field  of  previous  investigation,  contempla- 
tion, and  experience.  Hence  reminiscences  are 
the  fountains  of  spontaneity.  Rooted  in  person- 
ality, they  are  practically  the  hooks  upon  which 
are  hung  new  acquisitions  preparatory  to  assim- 
ilation. 

When  one  thinks  of  his  first  railway  journey 
his  own  reminiscences  present  to  him  a  contrast 
with  the  visible  improvements  of  the  day,  so  that, 
without  conscious  effort,  he  traces  the  evolution  of 
that  which  is  from  that  which  was.  It  is  by  this 
means  that  many  are  qualified  to  deliver,  with 
little  special  preparation,  addresses  upon  an  end- 
less variety  of  topics. 
TOnier  secret  Reminiscences  need  neither  patent  nor  copy- 
'"'"toc^"*'"  right,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  reminiscences 
of  two  individuals  can  be  precisely  the  same. 
They  are,  therefore,  the  primary  source  of  orig- 
inality in  oratory,  poetry,  and  conversation.  Their 
specific  character  accounts  for  the  ever-varied 
and  fresh  manner  in  which  real  orators  are  able  to 
treat  the  same  topic,  and  in  a  series  of  meetings 
may  entrance  audiences  by  eloquence  upon  a  sub- 
ject which,  to  the  common  mind,  would  not 
seem  likely  to  furnish  the  materials  for  an  hour's 
good  speaking. 


tCbe  Daluc  an&  Q:Branns  of  TRemditsccnces 

During  five  annual  meetings  of  the  American 
Antislavery  Association  in  Boston  I  heard  George 
B.  Cheever,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Frederick 
Douglass,  Theodore  Parker,  Parker  Pillsbury, 
Henry  C.  Wright,  Wendell  Phillips,  Stephen  S. 
Foster,  Abby  Kelly  Foster,  Lucretia  Mott,  and 
others,  on  successive  days,  morning,  afternoon, 
and  evening.  The  peculiar  fascination  exerted  by 
each  was  in  his  or  her  reminiscences,  expressed 
or  implied,  and  even  their  predictions  were  born 
of  their  past. 

During  the  same  pregnant  epoch  equal  elo- 
quence was  displayed  in  the  Southern  States  by 
conscientious  defenders  of  slavery,  so  that  the  his- 
tory of  ' '  the  irrepressible  conflict "  may  be  searched 
in  vain  for  passages  surpassing  the  vivid  and 
truthful  descriptions  of  the  satisfactory  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  the  slave  and  his 
master,  based  on  the  reminiscences  of  men  who 
had  seen  the  better  phase  of  the  "  peculiar  insti- 
tution." 

Reminiscences  ever  increase  in  value  as  a  means  ^RaIcf^oscop(c 
of  economizing  power.  They  give  to  the  lawyer  fcclm^«ts. 
of  long  practice  much  of  his  readiness  and  per- 
tinency. It  is  not  merely  the  remembrance,  nor 
the  recollection,  but  the  habit  of  going  over 
one's  own  past,  which,  in  response  to  a  slight 
suggestion  of  the  will,  causes  to  pass  before  the 
mind,  in  new  and  striking  forms,  every  thought 
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and  feeling  incorporated  in  tiie  ever-increasing  ex- 
periences of  the  speaker. 

There  are,  however,  serious  dangers  attendant 
upon  a  reminiscent  tendency.  For  when  one  is 
absorbed  in  his  own  past  he  cannot  be  attentively 
regarding  the  present;  hence  the  reminiscent  are 
inclined  to  make  their  previous  acquisitions  a  sub- 
stitute for  study.  Since  close  thinking  is  fati- 
guing, and  the  reminiscential  mood  is  not  so,  many 
hallucinate  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  are 
thinking  when  they  are  merely  indulging  in  retro- 
spective reverie.  Dr.  Johnson  truly  says,  "As  few 
men  will  endure  the  labor  of  intense  meditation 
without  necessity,  he  that  has  learned  enough  for 
his  profit  or  his  want  seldom  endeavors  after  fur- 
ther acquisitions." 

Under  such  circumstances,  when  one  is  invited 
to  speak,  he  is  liable  to  begin  with  a  reminis- 
cence, which  might  be  quite  proper  if  it  did  not 
lead  to  another,  which  could  be  endured  did  it  not 
conduct  to  a  third.  Important  meetings  have  been 
ruined  by  excellent  men  who  have  yielded  them- 
selves to  a  stream  of  reminiscences,  consuming  the 
time  of  other  speakers  and  exhausting  the  patience 
of  the  audience. 

Reminiscences  are  liable  to  render  one  incapable 
of  properly  estimating  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 
If  its  drift  coincides  with  his  views,  he  is  prone  to 
regard  the  age  as  advancing  with  rapidity  toward 
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perfection,  and  in  the  midst  of  vice,  absurdities, 
and  crazes  to  declare  tiiat  "there  has  never  been 
a  time  since  the  creation  of  the  world  when  there 
was  so  much  of  everything  desirable  and  so  little 
of  anything  undesirable  as  now."  But  if  the  age 
is  moving  in  a  direction  contrary  to  his  own  life, 
he  sees  nothing  to  commend.  Optimists  and 
pessimists  alike  are  made  such  by  their  reminis- 
cences, and  the  extemporizer  is  insensibly  con- 
trolled by  them  to  a  high  degree. 

This  accounts  for  the  extreme  bitterness  and 
censoriousness  which  some  extemporizers  exhibit 
in  public,  who  in  private  display  a  spirit  quite  the 
opposite.  In  social  life  they  are  restrained  by  po- 
liteness, but  when  absorbed  they  pour  forth,  some- 
times in  strains  of  exalted  eloquence,  a  jaundiced 
view,  which  produces  an  impalpable,  but  real, 
opposition  of  feeling  in  a  large  part  of  any  assem- 
bly which  they  may  address. 

The  reader  or  the  reciter,  composing  in  the  un- 
intoxicating  atmosphere  of  the  study,  might  per- 
ceive the  impropriety  of  "  uttering  all  his  mind;" 
but  the  extemporizer  may  be  hurried  on,  to  the 
impairment  or  destruction  of  his  influence. 

Reminiscences  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  chem-   "ijanMc  \v(tt 
ist  deals  with  indispensable  elements  of  an  ex- 
plosive nature.     They  produce  excellent  results, 
but  must  be  delicately  manipulated  and  strict  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  proportion. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 
©encral  prcparatton  of  Reeling 

Those  who  naturally  respond  to  the  sympathetic 
demands  of  every  situation,  with  such  strength 
of  feeling  as  to  make  necessary  the  practice  of  self- 
control,  need  give  little  thought  to  the  necessity  of 
being  generally  prepared  in  this  realm.  Their  gift 
for  a  while  may  be  depended  upon;  although  they 
would  do  well  to  note  whether  the  springs  of  emo- 
tion are  drying  up  with  the  flight  of  time;  for 
there  have  been  orators  dependent  chiefly  upon 
feeling,  who,  neglecting  intellectual  preparation,  in 
the  midst  of  their  years  lost  their  power  and  sank 
into  ante-mortem  oblivion.  A  distinction  must  be 
noted  between  true  feeling  and  that  lachrymose 
condition  implying  merely  nervous  susceptibility, 
which  grows  upon  some  until  they  weep,  what- 
ever the  theme  or  occasion,  whenever  they  speak 
in  public. 

In  childhood  and  youth  feeling  predominates 
over  reason.  An  instantaneous  response  is  made 
to  every  influence  adapted  to  stimulate  appetite, 
emotion,  and  affection.  The  spectacle  of  an  in- 
sensible youth  suggests  imbecility,  vice,  or  abnor- 
mal criminal  instincts.  Contact  with  society,  con- 
flict, disappointment,  the  perils  and  bitter  lessons 
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of  experience,  the  absorption  of  energy  in  work 
and  study,  and  especially  the  bearing  of  burden- 
some responsibilities,  tend  to  diminish  feeling  and 
to  repress  its  signs.  Men  especially  are  chagrined 
and  ashamed  when  they  cannot  control  them- 
selves, and  in  the  attritions  of  democratic  society 
women  may  become  more  self-contained  than  was 
the  average  man  a  few  years  ago. 

A  speaker  who  practices  habitual  self-control, 
and  especially  one  who  represses  every  emotion, 
will  fail  to  attain  or  soon  lose  the  power  of  effect- 
ive speech  where  persuasion  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess. A  minister  without  genuine  religious  feel- 
ing and  personal  devotion  to  those  to  whom  he 
speaks  cannot  reach  the  hearts  of  men. 

M.  L'Abbe  Ml'llois,  who  was  chaplain  to  the  Bn  expert's 
Emperor  Napoleon  111,  and  Missionary  Apostolic,  testimony, 
observes :  "An  Arab  proverb  runs  thus :  '  The  neck 
is  bent  by  the  sword ;  but  heart  is  only  bent  by 
heart.'  If  you  love,  you  yourself  will  beloved; 
the  truth  from  you  will  be  loved;  .  .  .  You  may 
employ  the  most  splendid  reasonings,  clothed  in 
the  grandest  phraseology,  and  yet  the  mind  of 
man  will  find  wherewith  to  elude  them.  Who 
knows  but  that  French  wit  by  one  malicious  word 
may  not  upset  all  at  once  your  elaborate  structure 
of  arguments  .^  What  is  required  in  sacred  elo- 
quence is  something  new,  something  unexpected. 
See,  you,  what  it  is?  It  is  love;  for,  loving,  you 
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will  surprise  and  captivate;  you  will  be  irresist- 
ible."* 

In  contrast  with  this  many  ministers  deliver 
truth  without  earnestness  and  without  sympathy. 
iraet  bianfteta.  Many  while  preaching  seem  to  be  sympathetic,  but 
avoid  rather  than  seek  the  people  to  whom  they 
preach  ;  and  when  compelled  to  meet  them  in 
times  of  affliction  exhibit  a  chilling  reserve  or 
an  irritating  nonchalance.  A  successful  pleader 
before  juries  must  be  alive  with  feeling,  stimulated 
by  the  causes  he  represents,  sympathetic  with  his 
clients,  capable  of  being  stirred  to  his  depths  by 
the  responsibilities  of  his  position. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  strong  emotion  is  a  foe 
to  pure  reason;  in  fact,  to  all  strictly  intellectual 
work.  In  poetry  inaccuracy  in  phraseology,  ex- 
cept in  the  iambic  style,  is  not  an  important  de- 
fect, and  in  some  forms  of  oratory  exaggeration 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  means  of  producing  im- 
pressions when  it  is  the  involuntary  and  uncon- 
scious result  of  the  excitement  of  strong  pas- 
sions, though  it  often  destroys  the  influence  of 
-  those  who  habitually  yield  to  the  pernicious  ten- 

dency. Yet  in  all  that  he  says  the  extemporizer 
should  be  as  susceptible  to  emotion  as  is  compat- 
ible with  coherence  of  thought,  and  as  close  and 
sound  in  reasoning  as  is  compatible  with  sufficient 
feeling  to  move  the  heart. 

*  The  Clergy  and  the  Pulpit  in  Their  Relation  to  the  People. 
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Whatever  abstract  reasoners  and  casuists  may  asienMngoftbc 
say,  human  actions  are  the  results  of  mingled  mo-  ^"^  motives, 
tives.  The  orator  should  cultivate  high  personal 
ambition;  he  should  never  willingly  fall  below  his 
best,  never  rest  upon  his  reputation,  never  think  it 
a  light  thing  to  address  an  assembly,  and  should 
aim  to  equal  or  surpass  his  contemporaries.  It  is 
possible  to  be  "rivals  in  glory  without  personal 
animosity." 

The  feelings  natural  to  a  situation  should  not  be 
resisted.  Only  those  liable  to  become  unmanned 
are  justified  in  endeavoring  to  suppress  natural 
emotion.  The  best  prescription  for  any  orator  is 
in  the  precept  issued  to  Christians  by  an  apostle, 
"  Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep 
with  them  that  weep.'*  Be  righteously  indignant 
with  those  that  are  righteously  indignant.  Be  en- 
thusiastic with  those  who  are  zealous  in  a  good 
cause. 

Except  where  one  suspects  the  motives  of  an 
orator  he  should  yield  himself  to  be  wrought  into 
ebullitions  of  delight  by  eloquent  descriptions  or 
melted  by  appeals.  There  is  no  foe  to  eloquence 
]ike  the  condition  expressed  by  the  word  blase. 

Emotion  may  be  variously  expressed,  but  it  will 
be  difficult  to  adduce  an  instance  of  marked  effects 
attending  an  insensate  preacher.  Temporarily 
such  a  person,  addressing  a  congregation  in 
which  religious  feeling  has  been  developed  and 
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which  retains  its  ordinary  forms  of  expression, 
may  seem  to  enkindle  emotion,  and  the  church  may 
receive  accessions,  but  only  the  unobservant  will 
attribute  the  result  to  the  pastor;  in  a  few  years 
the  congregation  itself  will  undergo  a  change  and 
become  irresponsive,  cold,  and  apathetic.  There 
is  no  form  of  oratory  in  which  strong  feeling  will 
not  contribute  greatly  to  success,  or  the  entire 
absence  of  it  prove  an  insurmountable  barrier. 

The  habitual  cultivation  of  feeling  is  important, 
and  the  more  so  in  the  proportion  that  one's  cir- 
cumstances or  occupation  naturally  contribute  to 
its  suppression.  The  protracted  study  of  theology 
— except  when  it  deals  with  topics  interwoven 
with  experience — exerts  this  influence  over  many 
temperaments. 

The  too  technical  study  of  law  may  deaden  the 
heartstrings  similarly.  A  great  criminal  lawyer  who 
became  a  judge  and  was  conscious  of  his  defects  of 
preparation  determined  to  comprehend  every  prin- 
ciple and  to  study  thoroughly  every  case,  being  re- 
solved to  disappoint  the  predictions  of  those  who 
condemned  his  appointment.  By  intense  application 
he  took  rank  among  judges  famous  for  correct  de- 
cisions and  luminous  and  convincing  opinions. 
When  his  term  of  service  expired  he  resumed 
practice.  But,  though  in  earlier  life  his  feelings 
were  easily  aroused  by  anv  case  which  directly  or 
indirectly  involved  life,  liberty,  or  individual  rights, 
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he  found  that  years  of  abstract  study  had  dried  the 
springs  of  emotion,  and  afier  making  abortive 
efiforis  to  be  what  he  once  was  he  gradually  drifted 
exclusively  into  civil  cases. 

The  methods  of  cultivating  the  emotional  nature  Jfcrtiii^crs  of 
are  few.  but  the  results  of  habitually  pursuing 
them  are  sure.  It  is  within  the  reach  of  all  to  read 
the  best  pathetic  writings,  the  masterpieces  of 
emotional  oratory,  meditating  upon  the  most  mov- 
ing terms  and  similes,  and  vividly  conceiving  the 
scenes  depicted.  To  hear  orators  who  seem  to 
feel  and  are  the  cause  of  feeling  in  others  is  an 
inspiration. 

Responsiveness  to  the  varying  scenes  of  human 
life  should  be  counted  a  virtue  and  cultivated. 
The  love  of  wife  and  children,  a  grateful  devotion 
to  the  comfort  of  parents,  the  cherishing  of  tender 
recollections  of  faces  "loved  and  lost  a  while," 
and  warm  personal  interest  in  the  sorrows  no  less 
than  in  the  joys  of  one's  neighbors  and  friends  are 
as  effectual  in  the  promotion  of  genuine  sensibility 
as  are  the  forsaking  of  home  for  business,  dissipa- 
tion, or  club-life  in  deadening  it. 

But  more  effectual  than  all  other  helps,  because 
It  includes  and  purifies  all.  is  an  earnest,  reverent 
Christian  life,  equally  removed  from  cant  and 
superstition.  Its  roots  being  faith,  hope,  and  love, 
the  fruit  is  a  perennial  flow  of  pure  and  healthful 
emotion. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

Elocution  for  tbe  Bjtcmporl3er 

The  scope  of  elocution  is  frequently  misappre- 
hended ;  hence  its  utility  is  much  debated.  A 
typical  conversation  upon  the  subject  consists  ot 
one  person's  affirming  that  the  greatest  orators 
knew  nothing  about  elocution;  that  the  study  is 
generally  injurious,  as  all  whom  he  has  known  to 
pursue  it  have  been  harmed;  and  another's  main- 
taining that  a  majority  of  celebrated  orators  have 
been  close  students  of  this  art.  The  first  will  reply 
that  we  learn  to  talk  naturally  and  easily;  that  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  speak  in  public  as  we  talk  in 
private,  and  we  become  orators;  that  the  study 
of  elocution  renders  speakers  artificial  and  robs 
them  of  power, 
jf aise  premfscg  When  this  plausible  statement  is  tested  by  facts 
^"^  "''sicaMn^j  j^  j^  found  to  be  in  substance  untrue.  We  learn 
to  talk  easily,  and  the  process  of  learning  is  nat- 
ural, but  the  chief  instrument  of  it  is  spontaneous 
imitation.  He,  therefore,  who  is  reared  among 
the  uncouth  and  the  passionate  may  talk  easily, 
perhaps  far  too  easily  for  the  comfort  of  those 
with  whom  he  associates;  but  unless  his  nat- 
urally acquired  evil  habits  are  eradicated  by  the 
most  arduous  labor,  he  will  bear  their  marks 
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while  he  lives  and  perpetuate  them  in  his  chil- 
dren. 

All  are  not  eloquent  in  conversation;  indeed, 
good  conversers  are  rare.  The  articulation  of 
many  persons  is  indistinct  if  they  are  rapid  in 
speech;  and  if  slow,  they  are  often  hesitating, 
beginning  sentences  which  they  do  not  finish. 
Some  mumble;  others  speak  so  loudly  as  to  render 
themselves  nuisances  in  public  conveyances  and 
in  company. 

1  maintain  that  with  comparatively  few  excep-  Eiceptfons 
tionsall  unusually  fine  orators  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  elocution,  most  of  them  under  teachers; 
and  that  most  of  those  who  have  succeeded  with- 
out professional  instruction  have  applied  to  self- 
criticism  systematic  thought  and  the  results  of 
observation  with  such  persistent  thoroughness  as 
to  be  equivalent  to  a  special  study. 

Of  prominent  orators  who  never  studied  the 
technique  of  the  oratorical  art  there  are  a  few,  like 
Patrick  Henry,  who  have  attained  the  highest 
grade.  They  are  to  be  likened  to  a  few  poets 
without  a  knowledge  of  general  literature  or  the 
laws  of  versification,  or  to  a  few  singers  and  play- 
ers upon  instruments,  who,  with  extraordinary 
sensibility,  have  been  able  to  dispense  with  in- 
struction. Many  preachers  have  arisen  in  the  dif- 
ferent denominations  who,  without  a  knowledge  of 
elocution,  when  under  strong  excitement  rose  to 
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lofty  heights  of  oratory,  but  these  ordinarily  moved 
upon  a  lower  plane  and  exhibited  numerous  im- 
perfections. 

The  prejudice  against  the  study  of  this  art  has 
arisen  from  a  variety  of  causes,  among  which  are 
that  It  has  been  made  extremely  technical,  and  that 
many  have  given  attention  to  it  only  so  far  as  to 
destroy  or  deteriorate  whatever  is  natural  to  them 
without  the  substitution  of  a  cultivated  second 
nature. 

Many  of  little  oratorical  susceptibility  have  stud- 
ied elocution  and  boldly  appeared  in  public  as 
orators,  but  have  been  unsuccessful.  Real  or  al- 
leged students  have  become  ostentatious  and 
theatrical  in  style,  in  conspicuous  contrast  to  for- 
mer simplicity,  which,  with  all  its  imperfections, 
was  preferable  to  stilted  accuracy.  Such  often 
presume  to  be  critics  of  ordinary  speakers,  yet  in 
effectiveness  fall  so  far  below  as  to  subject  them- 
selves to  ridicule. 

The  elocutionary  preparation  of  the  extempo- 
rizer  must  be  general ;  for,  while  it  is  possible  for 
the  reader  and  the  reciter  to  determine  in  advance 
xmibat  tbe  free   the   tones    with   which    particular   phrases,    sen- 
speaker  cannot   ^gpces.  and    paragraphs  should  be  uttered,  it  is. 
impossible  for  the  extemporizer  to  do  so,  for  he 
does  not  foreknow  what  phrases,  sentences,  or  par- 
agraphs he  will  utter.     Hence  he  can  learn  little 
by  observation  of  the  actor,  or  from  one  who  in- 
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structs  actors,  except  general  principles,  and  these 
will  be  of  no  value  unless  assimilated  and  he  acts 
in  harmony  with  them. 

Sometimes  the  sole  purpose  of  a  speaker  is  to 
entertain,  as  when  one  narrates  an  incident  for  its 
wit,  general  interest,  humor,  extravagance,  or 
other  quality  which  may  be  pleasing.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  speaker  is  sure  of  attention,  un- 
less he  is  preternaturally  dull.  It  is  in  relation  to 
the  other  and  more  necessary  functions  of  speech 
that  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
being  heard  with  satisfaction. 

Instruction  delivered  in  an  unattractive  way  is  Buiincse 
rarely  received  with  interest.  Those  who  need  to  "ciprocai. 
be  convinced  are  quite  willing  to  have  their  atten- 
tion distracted,  while  to  stir  the  emotions  of  those 
who  find  no  pleasure  in  listening  is  difficult  and 
often  impossible.  He  is  unwise  and  often  discov- 
ers that  people  will  not  listen  to  him  who  says 
within  himself  or  in  the  hearing  of  others:  "  1  do 
not  care  how  1  speak.  I  have  something  to  say 
that  the  people  ought  to  hear,  and  I  will  make 
them  hear  it." 

The  most  necessary  parts  of  every  important 
discourse  will  fail  unless  the  speaker's  pronunci- 
ation enchains  attention. 

That  which  promotes  these  results  can  be  called 
reasonable  elocution;  that  which  neither  helps  nor 
hinders  is  not  so;  that  which  hinders  opposes  rea- 
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son.  The  practical  question  is,  How  far  is  such 
common-sense  elocution  natural,  and  how  far  may 
it  be  improved  by  art  ? 

To  be  heard  is  not  the  ultimate  end  of  the 
speaker's  efforts,  but  being  heard  is  requisite  to  the 
achievement  of  his  purpose.  In  a  Friends'  meet- 
ing on  a  summer  day  a  speaker  maundered  on 
inaudibly  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  On  the 
"high  seat"  was  one  greatly  respected  '  for 
piety  and  noted  for  the  pertinency  and  quaintness 
of  her  remarks.  When  the  unintelligible  speaker 
had  finished  she  rose  and  said,  "Dear  friends,  1 
feel  that  we  have  had  a  time  of  perspiration 
mingled  with  meditation,  and  it  is  borne  in  upon 
me  that  the  main  object  of  speaking  is  to  be 
heard." 

It  is  possible  to  be  heard  in  any  building.  No 
speaker  ever  attempted  to  address  an  audience 
who  would  not  have  been  heard  at  twice  the  dis- 
tance from  the  platform  to  the  door  had  he  dis- 
covered the  house  to  be  on  fire.  The  feeblest 
organs,  if  capable  of  properly  articulating  a  distinct 
vocal  sound,  will  be  effective  at  great  distance; 
even  a  whisper  can  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  sixty- 
five  feet.  For  some  months  an  audience  of  several 
hundred  listened  to  a  pastor  who  could  not  speak 
above  a  whisper,  yet  was  able  by  the  aid  of 
their  intense  and  loving  attention  to  make  himself 
heard. 
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Many  are  unintelligible  because  of  loudness.  A 
man  partially  deaf  said  to  his  pastor,  *'  You  speak 
so  loudly  that  I  cannot  hear  you."  A  peculiar 
effect  is  often  produced  after  the  first  few  minutes 
by  a  very  loud  speaker,  especially  if  in  monotone. 
Auditors  are  delighted  to  hear  his  strong,  melodi- 
ous voice,  but  after  listening  for  a  while  they  be- 
come conscious  of  difficulty,  and  before  he  closes 
have  lost  the  power  to  attend.  The  impact 
upon  the  tympanum  and  upon  the  finer  fibers 
within  has  dulled  sensibility. 

A  speaker  should  be  heard  easily.  Many  are  in- 
comprehensible on  account  of  a  habit  of  mouth- 
ing. Words  are  heard,  but  the  mind  cannot  com- 
prehend them  as  fast  as  they  are  uttered,  owing 
to  an  unconscious  but  very  real  effort  necessary  to 
identify  them.  Some  speakers  employ  but  two 
tones,  one  low  pitched  and  the  other  a  piercing 
shriek,  which  they  alternate  with  uniformity  now 
and  again  with  no  regard  to  sense  or  length  of  the 
intervals.  This  results  simply  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  energy  under  the  excitement  of  public 
speech,  the  loud  yells  being  an  effort  necessary  to 
reestablish  nervous  equilibrium.  Such  speakers 
should  learn  to  diffuse  this  accumulated  energy 
progressively  through  the  discourse.  Others  al- 
low the  voice  to  fall  at  the  end  of  sentences,  and 
occasionally  on  emphatic  words.  Two  celebrated 
professors  in  the  same  institution  respectively  il- 
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lustrated  these  errors  in  utterance;  the  first,  until 
his  immense  intellectual  and  moral  power  ab- 
sorbed their  attention,  threw  strangers  almost  into 
convulsions  of  mirth;  the  other  was  not  heard  by 
more  than  a  third  of  the  audience,  those  who  did 
hear  being  delighted. 

Many  speakers  who  are  easily  heard  have  little 
voice.  They  are  unable  to  talk  down  an  uproari- 
ous, hostile  mob,  but  in  assemblies  that  wish  to 
hear  them  they  can  be  understood  in  the  largest 
buildings.  Other  orators  of  high  grade,  possess- 
ing powerful  voices,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis 
often  lower  their  tones  on  special  words,  which, 
nevertheless,  are  heard  by  the  whole  audience. 
There  are  speakers  not  ordinarily  easily  heard 
who,  when  obliged  to  speak  to  the  audience 
upon  a  matter  unconnected  with  the  discourse, 
are  understood  without  difficulty, 
©ntbe  stilts  of  I  was  present  at  a  large  political  meeting  in 
6i^i-^°n6ciou3a  Exeter,  N.  H.,  where  the  presiding  officer  was  a 
highly  respected  citizen,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  bar,  and  had  represented  the  State  in  Con- 
gress and  the  Federal  Government  in  an  important 
office.  The  orator  was  General  N.  P.  Banks,  at  that 
time  Speaker  of  the  Federal  House  of  Representa- 
tives. A  nobler  voice  than  his  no  public  speaker 
ever  possessed — an  organ-toned  basso  of  unusual 
range.  The  chairman  delivered  the  opening  ad- 
dress in  a  strained  tone,  somewhat  higher  than 
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his  natural  pitch,  which,  though  the  matter  was 
excellent,  did  not  command  the  attention  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  hearing;  even  upon  the  plat- 
form he  was  not  easily  heard.  While  General 
Banks  was  speaking  "certain  lewd  fellows  of  the 
baser  sort"  were  running  in  and  out,  making  con- 
fusion near  the  door.  The  president,  thinking  it 
his  duty  to  reprove  them,  requested  General  Banks 
to  pause  a  moment,  and,  in  a  perfectly  natural 
tone,  audible  in  every  part  of  the  house,  made 
some  remarks  to  the  effect  that  the  reputation  of 
Exeter  was  at  stake,  and  that  he  would  be  obliged 
to  those  persons  either  to  remain  quiet  or  to  ab- 
sent themselves  permanently. 

The  newspaper  report  showed  the  contents  of 
the  chairman's  opening  speech  to  be  as  worthy  of 
being  heard  as  any  part  of  the  magnificent  oration 
which  it  introduced.  Had  he  delivered  it  as  he 
made  these  remarks,  the  assembly,  instead  of 
showing  restlessness,  would  have  been  charmed. 

To  attain  high  success  the  speaker  must  be  iRone  com. 
heard  agreeably,  and,  if  possible,  his  voice  be 
musical;  under  no  circumstances  should  he  be 
content  to  allow  it  to  remain  rough,  harsh,  or 
grating.  The  vital  importance  of  this  appears 
from  the  fact  that  all  hearing  is  voluntary.  Gen- 
erally, outside  of  prisons  and  places  of  compulsory 
instruction,  the  presence  of  the  auditor  is  volun- 
tary. To  assume  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  in- 
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tense  desire  to  hear,  human  beings  are  capable  of 
sustained  attention  to  sounds  which  are  repellant, 
is  as  unreasonable  as  to  believe  that  usually  they 
are  longing  to  learn  what  they  should  know,  or 
to  be  told  what  to  do.  If  a  voice  is  unpleasant, 
men  will  not  give  attention;  if  it  is  very  disagree- 
able, they  will  make  intentional  or  unconscious 
efforts  not  to  hear. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
^be  IDoice 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  Certain  facts  relating  to  the  3foun^atton 
formation  and  sound  of  the  human  voice  is  essen-  pi'"<:'^'i'^''- 
tial  to  its  intelligent  cultivation,  and  these  are  more 
easily  understood  by  the  aid  of  sound-producing 
instruments.  Why  are  the  tones  of  the  clarionet, 
flute,  and  violin,  vibrating  in  the  same  key,  dif- 
ferent ?  Tyndall  assumes  that  if  their  pure  fun- 
damental tones  were  detached,  they  would  be 
undistinguishable,  but  the  dissimilar  admixture  of 
their  tones  in  the  respective  instruments  renders 
their  clang-tints  diverse.  By  the  clang-tint  he 
means  the  result  of  the  primary  tone  and  the 
harmonics  or  overtones  sounding  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  the  admixture  of  the  tones  in  the 
different  instruments  he  means  that  the  shape 
and  character  of  the  sounding  boards  connected 
with  them  renders  them  diverse.  Professor 
Zahm*  shows  how  the  softness  and  richness  of 
the  tones  of  the  harp  and  guitar  result  chiefly  from 
their  being  plucked  with  the  finger,  and  the 
shriller  and  more  tinkling  sounds  of  the  zither  and 
the  mandolin  from  their  being  plucked  with 
a  point  of  wood  or  metal.     The  pure,  rich  tones  of 

*  Sound  atid  Music. 
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the  piano  follow  from  the  striking  of  the  strings 
with  soft,  elastic  hammers  of  felt,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary overtones,  both  high  and  low,  which  give 
the  notes  of  the  violin  their  charm  are  produced 
by  bowing. 
Eimftations  of  I  asked  Mr.  Edison  why  the  tones  imitated  by 
"^^  vab^°'  ^'^'^  phonograph  were  so  unsatisfactory.  Accent 
and  emphasis  are  rendered  to  the  least  peculiarity 
in  pronunciation,  and  a  certain  similarity  exists  in 
the  sound  emitted  by  the  instrument  and  the 
speaker's  voice,  yet  the  ear  is  not  satisfied.  He 
replied  that  it  is  because  the  phonograph  does  not 
give  the  overtones.  He  is  endeavoring  to  con- 
struct a  machine  which  will  give  them  perfectly, 
and  believes  that  he  is  on  the  verge  of  completing 
an  instrument  which  will  reproduce  every  quality 
of  the  most  exquisite  voices. 

The  fundamental  tone  of  the  voice  is  caused  by 
the  vibration  of  the  chords,  but  it  is  affected  by 
the  length  of  the  vocal  pipe  and  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, many  of  which  are  common  to  all 
human  beings,  and  others,  peculiar  to  the  indi- 
vidual. These  are  explained  at  length  in  the  few 
truly  scientific  works  on  elocution  and  voice  pro- 
duction, but  more  thoroughly  in  the  best  and 
most  elaborate  works  on  physiology. 

Men's  voices,  like  their  souls,  are  set  in  different  keys : 
In  joyful  or  in  minor  chords  tune  they  life's  harmonies; 

but  the  clang-tint  of  the  human  voice  is  usually 
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agreeable  and  so  thoroughly  individual  as  to  be  one 
of  the  things  most  easily  remembered.  A  gentle- 
man who  had  not  seen  the  present  chaplain  of  the 
United  States  Senate  for  forty  years  thus  addressed 
the  man,  whose  soul-sight  is  penetrating,  but 
whose  eyesight  is  gone  forever: 

"  Dr.    MiLBURN,   do  you  know  me?"  -Conc  impress 

"Yes;  you  are  John,  son  of  my  old  friend,  the 
publisher." 

This  was  made  possible  by  the  clang-tint.  The 
voice  may  undergo  changes  in  whatever  is  de- 
pendent upon  its  accidents,  but  so  long  as  one 
speaks  without  an  attempt  to  disguise  the  under- 
tone it  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  him  from  every 
other  human  being. 

That  training  is  necessary  and  productive  of 
such  gratifying  results  is  because  the  resonance  of 
the  voice,  except  the  tone  produced  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  vocal  chords,  depends  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  vocal  organs,  the  shape  and  condition  of 
the  mouth,  throat,  chest,  head,  and  the  other  marvel- 
ous sounding-board  passages, together  with  the  lin- 
ing membrane; — all  constructed  with  infinite  skill. 

It  is  possible  that  perfect  vocal  chords  may  be 
comparatively  useless  because  of  the  imperfection 
of  the  sounding  machinery.  In  the  evolution 
fully  as  much  depends  upon  the  arrangements  for 
magnifying  and  modulating  the  sound  as  upon  the 
string  itself. 
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Alexander  Graham  Bell  demonstrated  this 
when  professor  in  the  Boston  University.  Before 
a  class  in  the  School  of  Oratory  he  adjusted  the 
vocal  cavities  according  to  the  principles  of  visible 
speech,  and  then  produced  sound  by  tapping  on 
the  throat,  placing  a  lead  pencil  across  the  larynx, 
altering  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  by  changing  the 
position  of  the  tongue,  then  snapping  the  lead 
pencil  with  his  fmger,  and  without  making  any 
vocal  effort  ran  up  and  down  the  scale  with  ap- 
parent facility.* 

The  needs  of  training  are  best  illustrated  by  the 
defects  which  all  can  perceive  in  others'  voices, 
yet  rarely  when  they  exist  in  their  own.  The  ad- 
vantages of  training  are  best  seen  when  defects 
under  its  influence  disappear. 

Many  voices  are  spoiled  by  the  misuse  of 
breath.  Too  much  air  passing  over  the  vocal 
chords  will  give  to  the  voice  a  reedy  sound,  which 
diminishes  its  carrying  power.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce a  clear  and  strong  tone  there  must  be  a  habit 
of  physical  exercise  in  pure  air,  a  capacity  for  both 
deep  and  rapid  breathing,  and  a  voluntary  control 
of  the  muscles  regulating  inhalation  and  expira- 
tion. This  is  in  some  degree  possessed  by  all 
almost  from  birth,  and  during  the  sports  of  child- 
hood maintained  and  increased.  It  is  retained  by 
the  workingman,   whether  mechanic   or  farmer. 

"^Kirby,  Vocal  and  Action  Language^  Culture  and  Expression. 
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But  unless  systematic  exercises  are  taken  at  fixed 
intervals  and  for  regular  periods,  a  sedentary  life 
is  unfavorable  to  it. 

All  vocalization  being  the  result  of  forced  breath- 
ing, the  power  of  controlling  the  muscles  so  as  to 
determine  the  pressure  of  the  air  cannot  be  ac- 
quired without  special  practice.  Contrast  the 
ability  in  this  respect  of  a  trained  and  an  untrained 
singer.  The  one,  by  a  combination  of  economy 
and  endurance,  will  sing  with  a  single  breath 
twice  as  many  notes  as  can  a  person  of  double 
physical  power  who  has  not  been  trained. 

The  effects  of  training  seem  almost  incredible. 
Professor  Kirby  states  that  the  late  Dr.  Guilmette 
exhibited  to  him  several  photographs  taken  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  life.  One  taken  in  his 
younger  days  showed  shoulders  bent  forward, 
chest  flat,  the  general  appearance  indicating  a  del- 
icate man.  The  others  showed  successive  stages 
of  development  after  he  began  practice  until  the 
time  when  he  stood  before  Professor  Kirby,  erect, 
with  deep  and  broad  chest.  He  could  inhale  three 
hundred  and  eighty  cubic  inches  with  one  breath, 
and  his  voice  was  immense. 

Talma,  "the  first  tragedian  of  his  time,  and  the    sftuifui  6e. 
regenerator  of  dramatic  art, "had  an  unsatisfactory 
voice,  but  his  chief  defect  in  his  early  days  was 
an  inability  to  control  the  muscles  of  respiration. 
After  some  passages  he  was  so  exhausted  that  im- 
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mediately  after  leaving  the  stage  he  was  com- 
pelled to  lean  against  a  wing  for  support,  panting, 
puffing,  and  blowing  like  an  overworked  ox. 
There  was  at  that  time  an  actor  named  Dorival, 
who,  though  thin,  consumptive  looking,  and 
weak  voiced,  played  certain  tragic  parts  with  suc- 
cess. Talma  said  to  himself:  "  1  am  ten  times 
stronger,  yet  he  goes  through  his  work  with  ten 
times  less  fatigue.  I  must  ask  him  for  his  secret." 
Dorival  put  him  off  with  a  compliment. 

"  0,  Monsieur  Talma,  you  are  too  successful  a 
tragedian  to  stand  in  need  of  any  poor  lesson  of 
mine." 
TOiibere  This  piqued  Talma,  who,  determining  to  solve 

his  secret,  took  a  seat  in  the  prompter's  box,  where 
he  could  not  be  seen.  At  the  end  of  an  important 
passage  he  left  his  hiding  place,  exclaiming, 
*'  Hurrah!  1  have  got  you  now!  "  But  what  had 
he  discovered  ?  Nothing  more  nor  less  than  this — 
that  his  rival's  art  depended  on  his  knowing  how 
to  take  breath. 

1  abridge  the  narrative  of  Legouve,  Art  of  Read- 
ing, but  the  words  of  Talma  are  quoted  verbatim: 

"  He  always  made  sure  to  take  breath  just  be- 
fore his  lungs  were  entirely  exhausted  of  air; 
and  in  order  effectively  to  conceal  his  continuous 
inhalations,  which  would  have  broken  up  his 
speech  and  even  often  interrupted  the  current  of 
his  emotion,  he  took  in  breath  more  particularly 
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before  the  a's,  or  e's,  or  o's,  never  before  the  i's 
or  u's.  That  is  to  say,  only  at  the  very  place 
where  the  mouth,  already  open,  permitted  him  to 
breathe  so  lightly  as  never  to  be  heard  by  the 
audience," 

Subsequently  Talma  reduced  all  his  rules  on 
breathing  to  one  maxim:  "Every  artist  who  lets 
himself  run  out  of  breath  is  nothing  more  than 
mediocre." 

Among  the  most  common  faults  is  nasality.  ©(sgustcng 
Commonly  such  speakers  are  said  to  "speak  *auit. 
through  the  nose,"  but  the  opposite  is  the  case,  as 
one  may  discover  by  compressing  his  nostrils  while 
speaking.  The  unpleasant  effects  upon  the  sound 
of  the  voice  produced  by  a  cold  in  the  head  or 
by  chronic  catarrh  are  explained  by  the  stoppage 
of  the  passages.  But  one  without  a  cold  or 
other  disease  may  have  acquired  in  school,  by 
imitation,  or  in  any  of  several  ways,  the  habit  of 
contracting  the  muscles  of  the  throat  or  of  those 
which  regulate  the  passage  from  the  throat  to  the 
nose,  and  so  produce  this  disagreeable  tone. 

A  master  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  vocal 
music  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  situation  in 
New  York  as  a  bass  singer,  but  after  a  short  time 
was  discharged.  He  felt  bitterly  this  unaccount- 
able evidence  of  dissatisfaction,  and  said  to  a 
friend,  "  I  am  a  victim  of  race  prejudice;  I  am  a 
Hebrew." 
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"No,"  said  his  friend,  "your  voice  has  a  hor- 
rible nasal  twang,  that  does  not  always  show  itself 
in  such  a  selection  as  you  will  sing  to  secure  the 
position,  but  is  frequently  heard,  especially  if  you 
are  enfeebled  nervously  or  otherwise.  What  you 
need  to  do  is  to  sing  into  a  phonograph,  and  then 
study  your  own  voice." 

This  he  did,  and  for  the  first  time  heard  his 
voice  as  it  sounded  to  others.  He  acknowledged 
at  once  the  existence  of  grounds  for  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  set  himself  to  train  out  those  offensive 
sounds. 

Dentality  is  another  fault.  The  teeth  are  held 
so  close  together  that  the  effect  is  to  chop  the 
sound  in  pieces,  making  it  impossible  to  pro- 
nounce vowels,  which  are  the  carrying  sounds. 
By  this  habit,  in  combination  with  a  compression 
of  the  throat,  a  squeaking  tone  is  frequently 
caused.  Add  to  this  a  drawl,  with  a  raising  of  the 
pitch,  and  a  squealing  sound  is  the  consequence. 

in  some  cases  the  shape  of  the  movable  jaw,  or 
its  relation  to  the  muscles  attached  to  it,  is  such 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  speaker,  until  he  is 
conscious  of  the  defect,  to  develop  a  full,  clear 
sound  of  O  without  so  compressing  the  vocal  tube 
as  to  impart  to  the  voice  a  rasping  quality. 

Metallic  voices  are  quite  common.  For  years  i 
supposed  that  in  most  instances  the  clang-tint 
was  responsible  for  this;  but  observation  and  ex- 
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periment  have  convinced  me  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  voice  of  the  late  William  Morley 
PuNSHON,  a  noted  English  preacher  and  lecturer, 
struck  me  disagreeably  when  1  heard  it  for  the 
first  time.  Its  metallic  quality  was  so  pronounced 
that  it  suggested  nothing  but  a  tin  pan  struck  by 
a  heavy  iron  spoon.  During  the  preliminary  serv- 
ices, and  for  five  minutes  after  he  began  to  preach, 
this  tone  continued,  gradually  wearing  away,  and 
from  then  until  the  close  of  the  discourse  it  was 
not  perceptible,  but  in  the  reading  of  the  final 
hymn  it  was  again  noticeable.  The  difference 
was  caused  by  the  fact  that  as  his  feelings  became 
excited  he  opened  his  mouth  more  widely  and 
breathed  more  deeply. 

Legouve  gives  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  father,  a  professor  in  the  College  of 
France,  and  an  excellent  reader,  was  dealt  with 
by  a  hostile  critic  and  a  candid  friend.  The  criti- 
cism was  this  : 

"Yesterday   Monsieur   Legouve  gave  us    two    cudousj,  (n= 

,  I  r>      ■        f   1  •  ■  1   u      1  0truct(vc,  an& 

scenes  from  'Racine,    his  voice  as  sepulchral  as    (nfmftabip 
ever. "  toi5»« 

Legouve  then  proceeds  : 

"A  good-natured  friend,  Parseval-Grandmai- 
SON,  the  elegant  poet,  seeing  the  article,  instantly 
says  to  himself:  '  Poor  Legouve  will  be  put  out  by 
this  slander.  Really  !  must  run  and  console  him 
a  little.' 
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"He  finds  my  father  stretched  on  the  sofa,  and 
looking  decidedly  out  of  sorts. 

•' '  Ah,  my  dear  Parseval,  is  that  you  ? ' 

"  '  Hello  !  LegouvI  What's  the  matter?  A  lit- 
tle sick,  eh  ? ' 

' '  '  No-o,  throat  a  little  sore — that's  all !  But  say, 
Parseval,  what  do  you  think  of  my  voice  ?' 

'•'1  think  it  is  a  splendid  voice — a  first-class 
voice.' 

"  'Yes,  yes — but  how  would  you  characterize 
it  ?  What  is  its  style  ?  Its  quality  ?  Would  you 
call  it — hem — a  brilliant  voice  ? ' 

"  '  Brilliant — well,  no.  Brilliant  is  not  exactly 
the  epithet  by  which  I  would  characterize  your 
voice.     I  should  rather  call  it  a  sonorous  voice.' 

"  'Sonorous — that's  it,  isn't  it  .^  Mine  is  a  so- 
norous voice  ? ' 

"  '  Well — though  your  voice  is  decidedly  a  so- 
norous voice,  sonorous  is  not  exactly  the  best 
term  to  describe  it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  call  your  voice  a  grave  voice.' 

"  '  Grave — well  !  Grave  be  it.  But  not  dis- 
mal ? ' 

"  '  Dismal  !  O,  not  at  all  dismal  !  By  no  man- 
ner of  means  dismal  !     However — occasionally —  ' 

"  '  But  you  can't  call  it  a  hollow  voice,  eh  ?  or 
a  croaking  voice,  or  a  cavernous  voice,  or — ?' 

"  'Certainly  not  !    Neither  hollow,  nor  croak- 
ing, nor  cavernous  !     Far  from  it  !    Still — ' 
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"  '  Enough,'  cried  my  father,  bursting  into  a 
merry  laugh.  '  1  see  you  have  not  only  read  this 
infernal  critic's  article,  but  you  actually  believe  his 
criticism  !  Sepulchral  is  the  epithet  you  are  look- 
ing for,  isn't  it  ?    Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! ' 

"The  story  is  not  without  its  moral.  From 
that  day  my  father  was  exceedingly  careful  and 
even  cautious  regarding  the  use  of  his  low  notes; 
by  minglmg  them  judiciously  with  the  other  two 
registers  he  at  last  succeeded  in  reaching  that  nat- 
ural variety  of  intonations  which  is  at  once  a 
charm  for  the  hearer  and  a  rest  for  the  reader." 

Voices  are  heard  from  pulpits  and  in  courts  of 
justice  to  which  each  of  those  terms  mentioned  by 
LEGOUvf  could  be  accurately  applied ;  and  others 
that  could  be  correctly  described  as  "rasping," 
and  for  some  no  term  is  so  appropriate  as  "  maud- 
lin." All  these  could  be  improved,  and  most  of 
them  so  modified  that  only  the  critical  listener 
would  suppose  them  to  be  other  than  the  speak- 
er's natural  tones. 

I  inherited  from  a  long  line  of  bass  singers  a 
low-pitched  voice,  and  an  activity  of  the  nervous 
system  which  disposed  to  rapid  utterance.  Some-  ibcrcMt^ 
what  vain  of  so  heavy  a  voice,  1  lost  no  opportu- 
nity of  singing,  and  on  becoming  a  public  speaker 
continued  to  use  it  in  speech,  always  with  a  rapid 
utterance.  The  consequence  was  serious  injury 
to  the  vocal  organs,  making  it  almost  impossible 
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lo  speaK  without  danger.  An  itinerant  elocution- 
ist, of  wliom  1  tooi<  a  few  lessons,  told  me  that  it 
would  be  necessary  either  to  raise  the  pitch  of  my 
speaking  voice  or  greatly  to  diminish  the  speed  of 
my  utterance.  1  believed  neither  to  be  possible, 
but  was  assured  that  both  could  be  done. 

He  perceived  that  in  an  ordinary  building  I  be- 
gan to  speak  on  the  key  of  g,  and  declared  that  it 
must  be  raised  to  l,  and  by  this  method  :  Each 
morning  for  a  half  hour  I  was  to  speak  upon  c, 
avoiding  a  singing  tone  ;  and  I  was  to  begin  upon 
c  whenever  I  spoke  in  public.  The  former  I  com- 
plied with,  and  pained  the  ears  of  all  in  the  house 
by  ejaculations  of  every  possible  kind  upon  c.  But 
so  prone  was  1  to  forget  myself  and  begin  to  read 
a  hymn  or  a  text  upon  g  that  for  a  while  I  took 
a  tuning  fork  into  the  pulpit,  and,  unperceived 
iptactfcc  by  the  audience,  struck  it  so  as  to  catch  the  note. 
makes  perfect.  This  practice  gave  remarkable  results.  As  one 
must  speak  to  his  keynote  as  well  as  sing  to  it,  a 
range  of  at  least  five  notes  higher  than  I  had  been 
able  to  attain  either  in  singing  or  speaking  was 
gradually  acquired.  Correspondingly,  the  strength 
of  the  low  tones  diminished.  But  to  this  day,  if  I 
omit  public  speaking  for  a  month,  and  during  the 
same  time  sing  bass  a  half  hour  a  day,  the  original 
tones  return,  it  becomes  possible  to  reach  low  b 
and  sometimes  a,  and  the  original  tendency  to  a 
low  pitch  reappears  on  rising  to  speak. 
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Some   years   later   I   met   a   noted   bass  singer    confirmatoris 
whose  voice  was  as  really  manufactured  as  was      '"Stances, 
that  of  DuPREZ.     He  had  been  taunted  by  a  com- 
panion with  having  a  woman's  voice,  and  imme- 
diately devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  voice 
and  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  bass  singing. 

Probably  no  speaker  now  living  possesses  a 
deeper  or  more  melodious  voice  than  Dr.  William 
H.  MiLBURN.  In  an  article  upon  the  late  Professor 
Taverner  he  thus  refers  to  himself : 

"I  knew  a  man  who,  when  he  began  work 
with  the  professor,  weighed  about  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  pounds,  the  girth  of  his  chest  was 
twenty-eight  inches,  and  his  health  infirm.  He 
-low  weighs  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  his 
chest  measure  is  between  forty  and  forty-two 
inches,  his  voice  has  gained  nearly  an  octave, 
chiefly  in  the  bass  notes,  and  his  health  is  robust 
and  as  nearly  perfect  as  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
son  of  Adam.  This  change  is  not  to  be  attributed 
wholly  to  the  Taverner  system,  but  that  gave  a 
start  in  the  right  direction." 

That  system  Dr.  Milburn  summarizes  thus  : 
'  It  begins  with  the  thorough  training  of  the 
voice  until  every  note  that  can  be  produced  by  the 
vocal  chords  is  perfectly  formed  and  delivered  to 
the  organs  of  articulation,  which  must  always  be 
schooled  to  give  every  vowel  and  consonant  sound 
of  the  language  in  its  true  form  ;  and  in  corre- 
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spondence  with  these  the  ear  must  be  tuned  and 
disciplined  to  detect  and  castigate  all  falsity,  pro- 
vincialism, conventionalism,  and  other  impurities 
of  tone,  all  limping  and  impotence  of  articulation. 
To  this  end  the  whole  breathing  apparatus,  from 
the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm  to  the  clav- 
icle, must  be  got  well  in  hand  and  work  automat- 
ically. Step  by  step  with  these  vocal  exercises 
the  mind  must  proceed  to  grasp  and  use  its  parts 
of  the  work,  inviting  the  sensibilities  and  affec- 
tions to  loan  their  aid,  and  the  will  to  reinforce 
them  with  its  energy." 
ifgbtfroma  Ventriloquism  illustrates  this  subjects.  Most 
msstif:2ing  imagine,  as  the  etymology  of  the  word  implies, 
that  the  fictitious  ventriloquist's  voice,  proceeds 
from  the  abdomen,  whereas  it  is  formed  in  the 
inner  parts  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  Many  of 
those  who  know  this  fancy  that  it  depends  on  a 
particular  structure  or  organization  of  those  parts, 
which  is  also  an  error. 

The  true  definition  of  ventriloquism  is  that 
adopted  by  the  French  Academy  :  "The  art  con- 
sists in  the  accurate  imitation  of  any  given  sound 
^5  it  reaches  the  ear. " 

What  the  ventriloquist  learns  to  do  in  imitation 
of  the  voices  of  sub-animals  and  speakers  whose 
sounds  are  brutish  is  natural  to  many  who  distort 
the  muscles,  cannot  properly  use  the  tongue,  and 
who  hold  the  under  jaw  rigid. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 
IDotce  Strcngtbcning  anD  Brticulatfon 

The  self-evident  disadvantage  of  a  weak  voice  or 
of  speaking  habitually  in  a  feeble  manner  is  the  not 
being  heard  at  all  or  with  difficulty.  But  a  more 
subtle  and  pernicious  consequence  is  that  it  reacts 
unfavorably  upon  the  mode  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. Professor  H.  N.  Day,  who  believes  that 
this  effect  finds  frequent  illustration,  thinks  that  a 
naturally  imaginative  and  highly  impassioned  style 
mav — by  the  continual  influence  of  the  conviction 
that  one  is  unable  properly  to  deliver  strongly  im- 
passioned discourses — be  changed  gradually  into 
one  that  is  dry  and  tame. 

No  one  by  nature,  or  as  the  result  of  ordinary  "ccib^e strcnatbs 
exercises,  finds  his  vocal  organs  in  such  a  condition  ^'Vrc  ncrtcs!"^^ 
relatively  to  adaptation  and  energy  as  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  protracted  public  speech. 
The  most  robust  man.  unaccustomed  to  it,  would 
be  more  wearied  by  reading  in  public  one  hour,  in 
a  loud  voice,  than  he  would  by  sawing  wood  for 
twice  that  time.  And  this  is  not  all — the  voice 
would  grow  husky,  and  an  irritation  of  the  throat, 
perhaps  of  a  serious  nature,  might  be  set  up. 

In  public  speech  various  muscles  on  which  in 
ordinary  life  there  is  no  strain  are  brought  into 
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action.  Some  of  these  have  no  exercise  worthy  the 
name,  except  it  is  undertaken  for  purposes  of 
training.  The  muscles  of  the  chest  and  of  the 
abdomen  must  be  strong.  Much  is  said  about  the 
diaphragm,  and  its  importance  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated; but  the  dorsal,  intercostal,  and  antecostal 
muscles  play  an  important  part,  and  lung  exercises 
must  be  taken  systematically.  One  may  by  prac- 
tice in  a  gymnasium  pile  up  mountains  of  mus- 
cle upon  his  arms,  shoulders,  and  chest  without 
adding  much  to  his  lung  capacity,  and  even  be  on 
the  verge  of  a  decline. 
/Beans  of  fns       Those  vital  organs  must  be  expanded  by  the  air 

creasing  vocal  ^vhich  they  are  intended  to  breathe.     Gymnastic 
capabilltie.  .         /      ...  ,  ,  ,  .        .  , 

exercises  mtelligently  used  promote  this,  since  the 
more  physical  effort,  the  deeper  or  more  frequent 
will  be  the  respiration.  The  pedestrian  who 
climbs  hills,  breathing  meanwhile  exclusively 
through  the  nostrils,  exercises  his  lungs,  and  there 
is  no  form  of  effort  more  beneficial.  Walking  on 
level  ground,  though  a  healthful  practice,  will  not 
give  the  capacity  of  breathing  required.  Cycling, 
a  wholesome  general  exercise,  is  not  especially 
healthful  for  the  lungs,  and  because  of  bad  meth- 
ods of  riding  is  often  harmful  to  them.  The 
position  is  unfavorable,  since  the  abdominal  and 
coordinate  muscles  are  seldom  free  to  do  the 
best  work.  The  cyclist,  the  pedestrian,  and  the 
equestrian  require  additional  exercises  for  the 
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chest,  arms,  back,  and  diaphragm.  Cycling  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  cannot  be  practiced  in 
the  winter  and  early  spring,  hence  during  that 
period  special  exercises  should  be  taken  for  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body. 

A  useful  way  to  exercise  the  lungs,  within  the 
reach  of  everyone,  is  systematic  inhaling  through 
the  nostrils  and  expelling  through  the  mouth,  the 
lips  being  held  firmly  in  the  position  for  whist- 
ling. One  who  speaks,  standing,  several  hours 
each  day,  as  did  Wesley,  Whitefield,  and  others, 
needs  no  exercises  for  this  purpose.  But  those 
who  speak  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  more  should 
not  neglect  breathing  exercises. 

There  is  a  tube  which  many  have  used  to  ad-  Unstrumcntai 
vantage,  so  constructed  as  to  admit  the  air  with- 
out obstruction,  but  requiring  its  expiration 
through  a  small  orifice.  After  entering  upon 
editorial  work  I  spoke  in  public  less  frequently 
than  before,  and  found  a  diminution  of  vocal 
energy,  and,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  considerable 
reactionary  physical  fatigue  followed  protracted 
addresses  to  large  audiences  in  the  open  air.  I 
have  for  the  last  twelve  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  inhaling  tube  daily  for  several  weeks 
before  filling  such  engagements.  As  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  sustaining  power  I  have  recom- 
mended the  tube  to  hundreds  of  speakers  who 
have  attested  its  value. 
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The  great  conservator  of  health  is  activity  in  the 
open  air.  This  promotes  a  habit  of  deep  breath- 
ing, purifies  the  blood  and  keeps  it  pure.  As  the 
voice  is  closely  connected  with  the  nerves,  over- 
work and  loss  of  sleep  are  among  its  most  insid- 
ious foes. 

The  attitude  in  speaking  should  be  erect;  when 
words  are  being  uttered  the  mouth  should  be  well 
opened.  An  excellent  method  of  vocal  practice  is 
to  declaim  with  a  cork  an  inch  in  length  between 
the  teeth.  If  there  be  pain,  inconvenience,  or  any 
consciousness  of  the  mechanism  of  vocalizing, 
something  is  wrong, 
(particular  b(=  Whenever  possible  the  speaker  should  breathe 
recttons.  through  the  nostrils.  It  is  well  for  him  thus  to 
take  a  deep  inspiration  as  he  begins,  and  for  the 
same  purpose  to  utilize  pauses. 

I  emphasize  the  statement  that  while  speaking 
too  low  is  a  fatal  impediment,  it  is  detrimental  to 
speak  too  loud;  for  the  ear  is  pained,  the  attention 
distracted,  emphasis  defective  or  excessive,  the 
nerves  of  the  hearers  irritated,  and  if  the  voice  be 
in  any  degree  strained,  it  will  be  neither  sweet, 
soft,  nor  agreeable.  The  unnecessary  labor  de- 
volving upon  the  speaker  will  in  time  unfavorably 
affect  his  health  and  even  without  this  may  effect 
a  permanent  change  in  his  natural  tones. 

Nature  and  Art  furnish  a  method  of  economiz- 
ing the  strength  of  the  loud-voiced  speaker,  and 
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intensifying  the  effect  of  those  very  few  feeble 
voices  which  from  some  constitutional  cause  are 
not  amenable  to  strengthening  treatment. 

The  most  important  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  lesions  from 
elocution  is  articulation.  The  distinct  articula-  ^^'^  ma^tci-s. 
tion  of  consonants  is  more  important  to  the  speak- 
er than  to  the  singer,  and  it  is  easier  for  the  former. 
There  has  been  much  dispute  whether  the  articu- 
lation of  consonants  or  vowels  should  receive 
greater  attention.  The  conclusion  which  1  have 
reached  is  that  consonants  should  be  articulated 
distinctly,  but  not  to  the  neglect  of  the  vowels,  in 
which  inhere  all  the  best  qualities  of  the  voice  as 
well  as  its  carrying  power.  In  order  to  strengthen 
the  voice  and  qualify  the  speaker  to  produce 
the  vowel  sounds  effectively  Delsarte  required 
his  pupils  to  practice  daily  the  syllables  po,  la, 
mo  on  every  note  within  the  compass  of  their 
voices. 

Regnier,  "a  master  of  masters,"  gave  a  pre- 
scription as  simple  as  it  is  effective  for  perfect- 
ing the  articulation,  it  is  based  upon  what  one 
would  do  if  he  wished  to  confide  a  secret  to  a 
friend,  and  was  fearful  of  being  overheard.  "You 
face  your  friend  exactly,  and  pronouncing  your 
words  distinctly,  but  in  an  underbreath,  you  com- 
mand your  articulation  to  convey  them  to  your 
friend's  eyes  rather  than  his  cars,  for  he  is  as  care- 
fully watching  how  you  speak  as  he  is  intently 
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listening  to  wnat  you  say.  Articulation  having 
here  a  double  duty  to  perform,  that  of  sound  as 
well  as  its  own  peculiar  function,  is  compelled,  as 
it  were,  to  dwell  strongly  on  each  syllable,  so  as 
to  land  it  safely  within  the  intelligence  of  your 
hearer." 

Another  master  says  of  this  method:  "In  a 
very  few  months'  steady  practice  at  this  exercise 
for  a  few  hours  a  day  you  will  find  that  your 
most  obdurate  articulatory  muscles  become  flexi- 
ble as  well  as  strong;  that  they  rise  elastically  and 
respond  harmoniously  to  every  movement  of  the 
thought  and  to  every  call  of  the  pronunciation." 
Serving  a  jj^g  enunciation  of  new  words,  or  of  such  as 

pose.  one  discovers  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  or 
mispronouncing,  should  be  connected  with  this 
practice;  thus  from  either  point  of  view  the  time 
will  be  well  expended. 

Breathing  exercises  without  the  use  of  words 
are  often  distasteful  and  wearisome,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  they  are  so  seldom  prac- 
ticed sufficiently  to  avail  much.  There  is  no 
reason  why  one  should  not  produce  tones  while 
practicing  them. 

If  one  possess  the  other  qualities,  he  need  not 
be  deterred,  by  the  fact  that  nature  has  allotted  to 
him  a  feeble  voice,  from  entering  upon  any  pro- 
fession essential  to  which  is  the  power  of  being 
distinctly  heard  in  public  speech. 
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Robert  Hall,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
pulpit  orators,  had  a  feeble  voice,  which  he  made 
still  weaker  by  working  upon  the  theory  that  mo- 
mentum is  the  result  of  power  and  velocity,  and 
that  the  less  power,  the. more  velocity  there  should 
be.  But,  in  spite  of  these  impediments,  because 
of  the  distinctness  of  his  articulation  he  was  heard 
with  pleasure. 

Edmund  Kean,  one  of  the  greatest  actors  that    spicnMs  irk 
ever  lived,  had  by  nature  a  conspicuously  feeble     nat'L're'sMsJ 
voice.     WiLBERFORCE,  3  powcr  in  Parliament,  was        ability, 
little  more  than  a  pygmy,  and  his  voice  was  not 
only  weak,  but  disagreeably  shrill. 

W.  J.  Fox,  a  famous  preacher  of  South  Place 
Chapel,  London,  '*  whose  voice  was  neither  loud 
nor  strong,  was  heard  in  every  part  and  all  over 
Covent  Garden  Theater,  when  he  made  anti-corn- 
law  orations  there,  by  the  clearness  with  which  he 
pronounced  the  final  consonants  of  the  words  he 
spoke."* 

"MoNVEL,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  French 
actors,  had  scarcely  any  voice.  He  had  not  even 
teeth,  and  yet,  according  to  high  authority,  not 
only  did  his  hearers  never  lose  one  of  his  words, 
but  no  artist  had  ever  more  pathos  or  fascination. 
The  secret  of  his  success  was  his  exquisite  articu- 
lation." 

Of  Andrieux,  Legouve  says:  "He  was  one  of 

*  Public  Speakine;  and  Debate,  by  G.  J.  Holyoake,  revised  edition,  p.  lo. 
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the  most  finished  orators  I  have  ever  heard  ;  his 
voice  was  worse  than  weak — it  was  feeble,  ragged, 
husky.  How  did  he  win  such  triumphs  in  spite 
of  such  serious  drawbacks  ?  Splendid  articula- 
tion again  !  By  making  you  listen  to  him  he  made 
you  hear  him.  His  incomparable  articulation  made 
not  to  listen  to  him  an  impossibility."  * 

These  all  possessed  great  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional powers,  determination  of  character,  and  am- 
bition, and  took  the  pains  to  make  the  utmost  of 
their  limited  vocal  resources. 
ibaif  a  loaf  Notwithstanding  all  this  has  been  accomplished, 
better  tban  no  there  are  thousands  of  ministers  and  lawyers  whose 
abilities,  though  not  suiricient  to  achieve  success 
when  impeded  by  imperfect  or  feeble  articulation, 
are  adequate  to  admit  of  their  accomplishing  incred- 
ibly more  than  they  do,  were  they  assiduously  to 
cultivate  their  voices  upon  rational  principles. 

*  Art  of  Reading,  p.  51. 
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CHAPTER  XXin 
ipitcb  auD  Clones 

The  pitch  of  the  human  voice  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  number  per  second  of  vibrations  of  the 
vocal  chords,  and  the  length,  thickness,  and  de- 
gree of  tension  of  the  chords  determine  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations.  The  greater  the  length,  the 
lower  the  pitch ;  the  more  tense  the  chords,  the 
higher  the  pitch.  It  is  held  by  some  that  the  pitch 
can  be  influenced  by  the  ascent  or  descent  of  the 
larynx,  which  shortens  or  lengthens  the  vocal 
pipe. 

The  possession  of  power  to  discern  pitch  by  the  perception  of 
ear,  and  to  remember  it,  at  least  in  some  degree,  *'"'^''* 
IS  of  vital  importance.  It  is  a  natural  gift,  and 
high  authorities  do  not  believe  that  it  is  capable  of 
cultivation  to  any  considerable  extent.  R.  H.  M. 
BosANdUET,  Professor  of  Acoustics  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  London,  in  the  discussion  of  its 
scientific  basis,  says:  "Roughly  speaking,  and  in 
the  absence  of  reliable  statistics,  we  may  say  that 
the  possession  of  the  absolute  pitch  is  distributed 
as  follows:  Say  one  per  cent  possess  it;  one  per 
cent  are  entirely  destitute  of  it.  so  as  to  be  said  to 
have  no  ear;  and  the  remaining  ninety-eight  per 
cent  possess  it  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form." 
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Charles  Darwin  was  unable  to  distinguish  dis- 
cord from  harmony.  Most  persons,  however, 
have  this  faculty  sufficiently  to  distinguish  be- 
tween high,  low,  and  medium  pitch  in  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  the  voice. 

1  he  medium  pitch  should  be  the  basis  of  speech. 
From  it  one  may  rise  or  fall,  according  to  intellec- 
tual and  emotional  requirements.  Height  and 
depth  are  necessary.  "  He  who  has  no  height  in 
the  compass  of  his  voice  can  only  with  difficulty 
make  men  fear  or  rejoice;  he  who  has  no  depth 
to  his  voice  cannot  make  men  adequately  feel  the 
solemnity  or  the  majesty  of  any  truth,"  says  Pro- 
fessor H.  M.  Whitney,  in  an  admirable  paper  on 
"  The  Ideal  of  Public  Speaking." 
iRciatfvc  value  It  was  a  maxlm  of  Mole,  a  celebrated  actor  of 
of  tbcmcMum  ^,^g  j,^^^  centurv,   that   "The  middle  voice  is  the 

piicb.  -  '  , 

father;  without  it  no  posterity."  Legouve,  in 
commenting  on  this,  says:  "The  low  notes  are 
not  without  great  power,  the  high  notes  are  occa- 
sionally brilliant;  but  they  should  be  employed 
only  when  certain  unusual  effects  are  to  be  pro- 
duced." He  compares  the  high  notes  to  cavalry; 
their  province  to  make  dashing  charges  and  initi- 
ate strong  attacks.  The  low  he  likens  to  artillery, 
as  "denoting  strength,  effort,  the  putting  forth  of 
unusual  power."  But  "the  middle  voice  is  our 
infantry."  The  precept,  therefore,  which  he  most 
earnestly  impresses  is:  "To  the  middle  voice  ac- 
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cord  the  supremacy  first,  last,  and  always."  In 
pointing  out  the  effects  of  employing  the  high 
notes  too  often  or  too  continuously  he  declares 
that  "they  wear  out,  are  falsified  and  made 
squeaky."  The  abuse  of  the  lower  notes  infuses 
monotony,  gloom,  dullness,  heaviness. 

Henry  Ward  Behcher  said  to  me:  "What  a 
speaker  most  needs  is  to  strengthen  his  ordinary 
conversational  voice,  without  giving  it  a  hard, 
firm  quality;  that  is,  without  destroying  its  flex- 
ibility and  power  of  adaptation  to  every  mood." 

The  best  practical  method,  requiring  no  teacher,  uo  improve  tbe 
of  strengthening  the  middle  voice  1  found  to  be  »"i^6le  votcc. 
the  discussion  with  a  personal  friend,  at  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  feet  in  the  open  air,  of  questions 
on  which  we  were  conscientiously  opposed.  Our 
friendship  and  the  fact  that  we  were  alone  pre- 
vented undue  excitement  and  the  involuntary  use 
of  querulous  or  vociferating  tones.  The  subjects 
were  more  or  less  abstruse,  and. in  so  conversing 
for  half  an  hour  two  or  three  times  a  week  my 
tones  were  improved,  and  an  extraordinary  effect 
was  wrought  upon  his,  for  he  h;id  always  made 
too  much  use  of  the  higher  notes.  The  excite- 
ment of  speaking  had  caused  him  to  raise  his  tone 
before  he  had  spoken  five  minutes,  and  higher  and 
higher  until  it  became  almost  inaudible;  this  de- 
fect was  remedied. 

It  IS  a  fine  ait  to  be  able  to  lower  one's  pitch. 
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Some  scream  on  to  the  end ;  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion others  spasmodically  fall  to  a  low  note,  but 
immediately  they  forget  themselves  and  run  up  to 
the  same  pitch,  vociferating  there  till  out  of  breath. 
Hrt  of  cbang=  Bhrryer,  One  of  the  greatest  of  French  advo- 
ing  tbe  pitcb.  ^^^^^^  seldom  lost  a  case,  but  told  a  friend  that  one 
day  he  lost  a  very  good  cause  by  unconsciously 
starting  his  speech  in  too  high  a  key.  His  temples 
soon  felt  the  unusual  fatigue  of  the  larynx ;  from 
the  temples  it  passed  to  the  brain;  the  strain 
being  too  great,  the  brain  gave  way;  thought  be- 
came confused,  language  disarranged,  and  utter- 
ance indistinct. 

There  is  a  gentleman  in  an  important  repre- 
sentative position  whose  elocution  is  nearly  per- 
fect, and  for  the  first  ten  minutes  much  in  the 
style  of  Wendell  Phillips.  After  that  he  rises  in 
pitch  to  tones  resembling  those  of  an  angry  man, 
and  the  members  of  the  deliberative  body  in  which 
he  speaks  cease  to  listen. 

To  avoid  this  evil  one  should  retain  sufficient 
self-possession  to  know  whether  he  is  speaking 
too  high.  He  should  break  himself  of  the  com- 
mon habit  of  raising  his  voice  in  the  beginning  of 
a  sentence,  and  fix  in  his  mind  the  conviction 
that  without  raising  the  pitch  any  note  may  be 
strengthened  by  an  additional  exercise  of  power. 
If  one  finds  himself  too  high,  practice  will  enable 
him  to  change  the  pitch. 
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An  excellent  method  is  to  introduce  a  brief  jfaciiit^of 
quotation.  This  makes  it  natural  to  lower  the  t>^^»s'^'°"' 
pitch,  and  in  the  same  tone  he  can  add  a  commen- 
tary upon  the  quotation  and  retain  the  lower  key. 
Professional  elocutionists  have  no  difficulty  in 
doing  this.  They  pass  from  grave  to  gay,  read 
comedy  and  tragedy,  change  their  keys  according 
to  the  subject,  and  read  to  the  key  until  the  selec- 
tion is  finished. 

it  is  not  difficult  to  master  this  common  defect 
if  once  the  attention  is  fixed  upon  it  with  deter- 
mination. Should  other  methods  fail,  introduce 
an  anecdote;  this  will  compel  it.  A  lawyer  thus 
embarrassed  resorted  to  an  ingenious  stratagem. 
He  paused,  demanded  more  air,  compelled  the 
janitor  to  raise  a  window,  then  complained  that 
he  had  raised  it  too  high,  had  it  adjusted  to  suit 
him,  and  resumed  his  speech  in  a  conversational 
manner. 

In  all  speech  the  fundamental  requisite  is  the 
effect  upon  the  ear,  for  its  influence  upon  the 
emotions  depends  upon  the  report  made  by 
the  ear  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  brain, 
whence  it  reacts  upon  the  enfire  nervous  and 
circulatory  system.  The  singer  has  this  con- 
stantly in  view,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  comparatively  few  speakers  have  ever 
thought  seriously  of  how  their  voices  sound  to 
their  hearers.  * 
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lUlrtue  anb  vice 

of    tbe    semis 

tone. 


Hn  analogous 
inflection. 


Improper  use  of  the  semitone  is  a  common 
cause  of  oratorical  debility.  "The  semitone  is 
the  vocal  sign  of  tenderness,  petition,  complaint, 
and  doubtful  supplication,  but  never  of  manly 
confidence  and  the  authoritative  self-reliance  of 
truth.  It  is  this  which  betrays  the  sycophant,  and 
even  the  crafty  hypocrite  himself.  They  assume 
a  plaintive  persuasion,  or  a  tuneful  cant,  not 
merely  to  imply  that  they  are  prompted  by  a 
kindly  and  affectionate  state  of  mind,  but  some- 
times because  they  unconsciously  distrust  or  de- 
spise themselves,  and  are  therefore  influenced  by 
the  mental  state  of  servility."  * 

Rush  therefore  teaches  that  v,hene\er  the  semi- 
tone is  used  to  indicate  a  state  of  mind  which  does 
not  call  for  it  suspicion  should  be  awake,  and 
illustrates  his  meaning  by  the  statement  that  a 
beggar  should  "by  the  instinct  of  his  voice  plain- 
tively implore;  and  it  is  equally  a  law  of  nature, 
which  abhors  hypocrisy  no  less  than  a  vacuum, 
that  he  should  give  the  truth  of  his  narrative  in  a 
more  confident  intonation."  f 

In  its  effects  the  upward  inflection  is  closely 
akin  to  the  semitone,  and  is  also  an  indication  of 
insincerity  or  conscious  weakness.  In  the  opinion 
of  Professor  Taverner  the  continual  use  of  the 
upward  inflection  implies  hypocrisy,  and  he 
displayed     what    seemed     almost     an    intuitive 


*Rush,  on  the  Voice,  p.  570. 
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power  of  discerning  character.  Upon  hearing 
certain  ministers  he  declared  them  insincere; 
his  judgment  was  proved  true,  for  some  years 
later  they  were  justly  exposed  to  public 
contempt.  Listening  to  a  noted  congressional 
orator,  then  in  high  repute  as  a  lawyer  and  legis- 
lator, and  a  deliverer  of  addresses  in  educational 
institutions,  most  frequently  at  those  devoted  to 
the  education  of  women,  but  since  disgraced  by 
the  exposure  of  his  protracted  hypocrisy  and 
licentiousness,  he  said:  "That  man  is  a  hypocrite; 
there  is  nothing  genuine  about  him;  the  open, 
shameless  sinner  is  genuine,  but  he  is  fraudulent 
throughout." 

"  Why  this  harsh  judgment  ?" 

"That  regular  upward  inflection  is  an  infallible 
proof  of  hypocrisy  in  a  man  of  ability." 

No  incongruity  is  more  enfeebling  than  the  use    ubctonemu 
of  a   plaintive   tone   continuously   in   extempore     ^^^If^^f^^l 
prayer,  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  or  delivery  of         ting, 
a  sermon  or  address  of  any  kind.     Yet  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  men  in  prayer  giving  thanks, 
praising  God,  confess  sins,  implore  pardon,  pray 
for  the  delivery  of  a  country  from  an  appalling 
calamity,  in  the  same  unvarying  tone  suited  indeed 
to  penitence  and  deprecation,  but  not  to  any  other 
state  which  the  words  of  the  speaker  express. 

Even  a  funeral  discourse,  if  the  object  be  in  any 
part  support  to  the  sinking  spirit,  should  contain 
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some  sentiments  which  require  calm,  confident  as- 
sertion and  a  hopeful  spirit. 
Hcoustfc  props  Legouv£  gives  a  suggestive  account  of  his  first 
^^^""ings!'""^'  venture  in  writing  and  reading  poetry.  It  was 
soon  after  he  left  college.  He  was  to  read  at  the 
Conservatoire  de  Musique  et  de  Declamation.  Be- 
fore going  he  read  the  composition  to  his  guardian, 
BouiLLY,  who  said  to  him:  "Dear  boy,  you  are 
hardly  doing  justice  to  your  goods.  Better  call 
on  my  friend  pEBVEand  get  him  to  give  you  a  few 
lessons."  Paying  a  high  tribute  to  Febve,  Legouve 
quotes  one  passage  from  him  that  states  a  princi- 
ple which,  till  I  found  it  there,  I  thought  I  had 
discovered,  and  on  which  I  had  long  acted.  It  is 
this:  "The  auditorium  of  the  Conservatoire  re- 
sembles an  excellent  Stradivarius.  No  violin  sur- 
passes it  in  harmonious  resonance.  The  sounds 
that  you  send  forth  are  returned  to  you  by  its 
melodious  walls,  fuller,  rounder,  sweeter.  Your 
voice  can  play  on  these  walls  as  your  fingers  play 
on  the  keys  of  a  fine  musical  instrument.  Be  very 
careful,  therefore,  to  avoid  too  high  a  pitch.  And 
lay  down  this  rule  as  a  principle:  always  adapt 
and  proportion  your  voice  not  only  to  the  size  of 
the  hall  in  which  you  speak,  but  also  to  its  acous- 
tic properties." 

The  acoustic  properties  of  most  edifices  are  im- 
perfect. But  these  defects  generally  have  a 
physical  cause  which   admits  of  being  guarded 
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against  by  the  adaptation  of  tlie  speakei's  position 
and  tone. 

Probably  the  worst  building  in  the  United  States,     practkai  ap* 
acoustically  considered,  is  the  beautiful  Memorial  pH'^ation  of 

-'  science. 

Church  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  There,  unless 
properly  managed,  the  noblest  voices  are  reduced 
to  the  level  of  the  feeblest  and  most  unmusical, 
and  a  babel  of  echoes  results.  Yet  by  scientifically 
estimating  the  situation  an  experienced  speaker, 
without  unusual  strength  of  voice,  ascertained  the 
key,  and  by  preserving  a  monotone  made  his 
words  audible  throughout  the  edifice.  An  acute 
musical  ear  and,  in  the  absence  of  that,  experi- 
ment will  enable  a  speaker  to  determine  what  tone 
is  requisite,  and  he  should  feel  for  it  in  beginning 
until  he  finds  it. 

There  is,  however,  one  remarkable  fact  expli- 
cable by  the  laws  of  vibration.  Two  buildings 
may  be  of  exactly  the  same  size,  the  walls  of 
similar  materials  and  thickness,  and  the  fixed  con- 
tents of  the  halls  the  same,  yet  one  may  be 
acoustically  perfect  and  the  other  inferior.  The 
architect  of  several  imposing  churches  and  music 
halls  informed  me  that  the  chance  of  this  is  not 
great,  but  is  sufficient  to  keep  him  anxious  till 
experiment  demonstrates  success. 

Frequent  changes  of  position  should  be  avoided, 
but,  when  necessary,  should  not  be  made  with  ra- 
pidity.    When   a  speaker  utters  a  word   the  air 
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vibrates  in  all  directions,  but  its  rate  of  motion  is 
greatest  in  front;  tiiose  before  liim  receive  tlie 
volume  of  sound  at  its  greatest  force,  tliose  to 
the  right  and  left  have  equal  facilities  for  hearing 
at  the  same  distance,  but  less  than  those  in 
front.  All  will  in  a  little  while  become  accus- 
tomed to  such  sound  waves  as  they  receive. 
Should  the  speaker  suddenly  turn  to  either  side 
of  the  house,  the  vibrations  will  come  into  col- 
lision, and  for  some  moments,  in  a  large  building, 
all  will  be  confused  and  many  words  lost. 
Hence  changes  of  position  should  be  made  during 
pauses. 

An  irregular  or  inadequate  reflection  of  sound 
waves,  in  many  buildings,  accounts  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  speaking.  The  ventilation  of  the  second 
House  of  Parliament  in  London  was  so  arranged 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  there  was  a  draft  of 
air  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  it  was  im- 
possible for  speakers  to  be  heard  in  opposite  sides 
of  the  room.  Since  the  form  as  well  as  the  length 
of  the  vibrations  depends  much  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  tone  begins,  which  is  not  the  same  in 
all  persons,  it  follows  that  in  some  rooms  one 
place  may  not  be  equally  well  adapted  to  two 
individuals  as  a  point  from  which  to  speak. 
■Rbietbm.  The    natural    tendency    of    earnestness    is    to 

become    rhythmical.     Abbott    and    Seeley    say: 
"When  we  talk  or  write  continuously  about  any 
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subject  that  appeals  to  the  passions  we  gratify  a 
natural  instinct  by  falling  into  a  certain  regularity. 
Both  the  voice  and  the  arrangement  of  the  words 
fall  under  this  regular  influence;  the  voice  is 
modulated,  and  the  words  are  regulated  in  a  kind 
of  flow  called  rhythm.  Without  rhythm  the  ex- 
pression of  passion  becomes  spasmodic  and  pain- 
ful, like  the  sobbing  of  a  child.  Rhythm  averts 
this  pain  by  giving  a  sense  of  order  controlling 
and  directing  passion.  Hence  rhythm  is  in  place 
wherever  speech  is  in  passion  and  intended  at  the 
same  time  to  be  pleasurable;  an  impassioned 
speech  without  rhythm  is,  when  long  continued, 
unpleasing."  * 

In  ordinary  conversation  there  is  usually  no 
perceptible  "tone,"  except  with  monologists,  who, 
like  Coleridge,  practically  preach  whenever  they 
converse.  But  rhythm  carried  too  far  becomes  a 
"tone,"  and  this,  when  characteristic  of  a  leader, 
may  be  intentionally  or  unconsciously  imitated  by 
his  followers. 

Theodore  Watts,  an  English  writer,  affirms 
that  "the  rhythm  of  language  is  the  rhythm  of 
life  itself,  and  that  it  is  deeper  than  all  the 
rhythms  of  art.  it  can  be  caught,"  he  teaches,  "by 
prose  as  well  as  by  poetry,  such  prose,  for  instance, 
as  that  of  the  English  Bible  and  of  Shakespeare's 
greatest  writings.      There  is  nothing  more  and 

*  English  Lessons  for  English  Ptople,  section  91. 
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nothing  less  than  the  meter  of  that  energy  of  the 
spirit,  which  surges  within  the  bosom  of  him  who 
speaks,  whether  he  speak  in  verse  or  in  impas- 
sioned prose." 

Such  was  the  origin,  no  doubt,  of  the  early 
rhythms  of  all  religious  movements  that  began  in 
deep  emotion.  The  imitation  of  them  by  the 
successors  of  the  prophets  and  preachers,  after 
the  emotion  has  subsided  or  freedom  of  utterance 
has  been  affected  by  conventional  rules,  is  but  a 
monotonous  and  powerless  caricature. 

2)cnom(na=         Each  denomination  has  its  peculiar  tone,  and 
tional  tones* 

sometimes  a  special   branch  of  a  denomination 

has  a  special  rhythm.  That  employed  by  what  are 
called  the  Hard-shell  Baptists,  in  the  South  and 
West,  has  been  variously  popularized.  The 
Friends  have  a  peculiar  tone;  this  originated  in 
awe  inspired  by  a  belief  that  they  were  receiving 
special  spiritual  aid.  A  recurring  "  ah  "  at  the  end 
of  words,  characteristic  of  many  of  the  early  Meth- 
odists— which  John  Wesley  abominated  and  did 
all  in  his  power  to  suppress — sprang  from  vehe- 
mence and  loss  of  self-control,  accompanied  by 
exhaustion  of  breath,  producing  a  positive  gasp  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence  or  when  pauses  were  neces- 
sary to  prevent  convulsions. 

Liturgical  Churches  do  not  escape.     I   do   not 
refer  to  intentional  intoning,  which  belongs  to  the 
sphere  of  music,  but  to  the  rendition  of  the  service. 
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While  reading  an  elaborate  ritual  with  others,  in  a 
limited  time,  unconscious  imitation  has  produced 
an  easily  recognized  tone,  which,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  characteristic  tones  of  other  denomina- 
tions, some  deliberately  affect. 

Imitation  is  at  the  base  of  modern  denomi-  tinconsdous 
national  canting.  Speaking  of  the  influence  of 
imitation,  Dr.  Milburn  says:  "Educated  people 
have  been  accustomed  to  sneer  and  laugh  at  the 
holy  tone  of  the  Hard-shell  Baptist,  old-fashioned 
Methodist,  and  Quaker  preachers.  But  you  may 
blindfold  a  man  of  quick  ear,  whose  habits  of 
close  observation  have  been  trained,  and  take  him 
on  a  tour  to  visit  the  various  churches  in  any  of 
our  cities,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  will  tell  you 
without  fail,  from  the  voice,  its  tones  and  manner- 
ism in  the  giving  out  and  reading  of  the  hymns 
and  of  the  Scripture  lessons,  and  the  utterance  of 
the  prayer,  to  what  branch  of  the  Church  the  per- 
son belongs,  the  part  of  the  country  from  which 
he  comes,  the  theological  school  in  which  he  was 
trained,  and  even  that  where  his  earlier  studies 
were  pursued.  Andover,  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
Union,  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  and  all 
the  rest  have  each  their  shibboleth;  their  speech 
bewrayeth  them.  They  have  forsaken  nature  and 
become  the  copyists  of  a  man  or  a  school — pup- 
pets, marionettes." 

Severe  as  this  seems,  it  is  not  extravagant. 
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cbaractcdsHc  The  burden  of  what  is  to  come  contributes  to 
tntonations.  ^j^^  singing  inflection.  Instead  of  concentrating 
the  mind  wholly  upon  the  sentence  that  is  being 
uttered,  the  partial  extemporizer  anticipates,  pro- 
ducing a  degree  of  connection  in  some  respects 
similar  to  that  in  the  mind  of  a  person  improvising 
poetry.  Many  have  a  mistaken  notion  of  orator- 
ical manner,  and  in  aiming  at  high,  lofty,  ^md 
swelling  passages  fall  into  a  monotonous  chant. 

In  all  professions  orators  arise  who  have 
tones  peculiar  to  themselves.  A  general  cause  is 
unusual  weakness  or  strength  of  voice.  He  who 
has  a  weak  voice  finds  a  relief  in  singing  his 
sentences,  and  his  voice  derives  carrying  power 
from  it.  One  whose  voice  is  unusually  strong 
and  whose  feelings  are  excited  finds  difficulty  of 
control,  and  thus  resorts  to  the  unconscious  song. 
All  haranguers  sing;  they  do  not  speak.  Ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  Julius  C/esar,  while  yet  a 
youth,  hearing  some  person  read  in  a  canting 
tone,  said:  "  Are  you  reading  or  singing  ?  If  you 
sing,  you  sing  badly;  and  if  you  read,  you  never- 
theless sing." 
fbuvtfui  effects  The  chief  evil  of  a  tone  is  that  it  destroys 
of  tbe  singing  natural     emohasis,    frequently     compelling     the 

tone  upon  oras  '^  .  ,  ,       .  . 

tors.         speaker  to  roar  unimportant  words,  producmg,  m 

fact,  upon  his  prose  the  effect  which  an  excess  of 

rhythm   produces   in   poetry.     To   one   of  these 

speakers  I  listened,  impressed  by  the  tiemendous 
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voice  with  which  he  uttered  the  word  Noah,  as 
though  angrily  calling  to  him  from  a  great  dis- 
tance. With  pencil  and  paper  I  recorded  his 
notes,  and  found  that  he  sang  with  the  precision 
of  one  who  had  learned  a  tune;  that  the  most  un- 
important words  were  frequently  emphasized, 
and  the  very  key  words  of  his  sentences  slurred. 
Toward  the  close  of  his  discourse  a  general  un- 
conscious wave  of  the  audience  m  harmony  with 
his  rhythm  was  perceptible,  and  a  venerable 
woman  near  the  speaker  bowed  her  head  at  each 
pulsation  with  uniform  regularity.  This  tendency 
is  best  seen  in  a  Negro  congregation,  to  which  the 
repressing  influence  of  mutual  criticism  has  not 
extended.  There  the  effect  sometimes  approxi- 
mates the  wonders  of  hypnotism. 

"Monotony  is  frequently  the  vice  of  speakers  ubewgb 
who  address  large  assemblies,  and  who  have  monotone 
not,"  says  Rush,  "that  clear  vocality  and  distinct 
articulation  which  would  insure  the  required  reach 
of  voice.  They  rise,  therefore,  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  the  natural  compass,  and  continue  their  current 
just  below  the  falsetto."  He  pertinently  adds: 
"This  cause  operates  on  the  enthusiasts  of  the 
pulpit;  on  many  of  the  speakers  and  always  on 
the  clerk  of  the  lower  house  of  the  American 
Congress,  where  the  scrambling  cries  to  be  first 
heard,  with  the  uproar  of  titular  Honorables,  over- 
rule the  gentlemanly  rights  and  duties  of  the 
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voice;  but  it  is  most  remarkable  in  tlie  mouth  of 
the  stump  and  scaffold  demagogue,  whose  own 
political  designs  lead  him  to  address  great  crowds 
in  the  open  air !  " 

An  infrequent  but  pernicious  defect  in  vocali- 
zation is  the  use  of  the  falsetto. 

The  irregular  efflux  of  energy  sometimes  pro- 
duces a  reflex  influence,  which  to  a  certain  degree 
checks  the  speaker,  and  he  instinctively  takes 
refuge  in  the  falsetto  to  escape  a  total  suspension 
of  voice.  A  sudden  turning  of  the  neck  to  the 
right  or  left,  out  of  time  with  the  movements  of 
the  vocal  organs,  will  generally  suffice  to  diminish 
the  flow  of  energy. 

The  introduction  of  long  recited  passages  having 
a  rhythm  of  their  own,  unlike  that  natural  to  the 
speaker,  frequently  sends  the  voice  of  the  speaker 
up  the  scale,  and  he  does  not  descend  until  his 
speech  is  finished. 
B  lullaby.  Monotony  on  a  low  pitch  exerts  a  soporific  in- 
fluence over  an  audience,  which  no  strength  of 
thought  nor  beauty  of  language  can  wholly 
counteract;  and  if  there  be  regularly  recurring 
minor  notes,  the  most  startling  expressions  lose 
their  power;  even  to  those  who  do  not  sleep  the 
sounds  bear  no  sense. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 
pronunciation 

The  extemporizer  must  pronounce  correctly  at 
all  times  and  complete  his  sentences;  for  as  in 
private  so  will  he  pronounce  in  public.  Special 
attention  should  be  paid  to  accent.  This  may  be 
done  by  quantity  or  by  a  gliding  pitch  or  stress. 
The  ordinary  idea  of  accents  being  the  application 
of  a  greater  force  of  voice  upon  a  syllable  is  true, 
so  far  as  it  goes;  but  there  are  other  very  impor- 
tant modes  whereby  a  syllable  may  be  made 
conspicuous.  In  English,  German,  and  Italian 
accent  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  "  It  is,"  says 
Rush,  "an  abundant  source  of  variety  in  speech; 
forms  in  part  the  measure  of  our  versification; 
and  when  skillfully  disposed,  by  the  adjustment 
of  a  delicate  ear,  produces,  with  the  assistance  of 
quantity  and  pause,  the  varied  rhythmic  measure 
of  prose."* 

The  standard  of  pronunciation  should  be  some- 
what elastic.  Although  a  speaker  should  not  in- 
dulge himself  in  pronunciations  that  have  not  the 
support  of  some  generally  accepted  modern  au- 
thority, he  should  endeavor  to  speak  so  that  his 
hearers  will  not  be  diverted  from  the  reception  of 

♦  Rush,  on  the  Voice,  p.  419. 
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the  idea  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  "  Ac- 
cessory "  affords  a  good  example.  The  prevailing 
practice,  supported  by  almost  all  authorities,  ac- 
cents the  second  syllable;  but  there  is  consider- 
able authority  for  accenting  the  first.  In  most 
assemblies,  should  a  speaker  say  ^^-cessory,  a 
majority  would  recognize  it  as  a  new  pronuncia- 
tion, some  wondering  if  it  were  correct,  and 
many  believing  it  to  be  wrong.  When  the  com- 
mon pronunciation  is  plainly  wrong  it  would  be 
advisable,  in  all  cases  where  the  emotions  are  to  be 
mo  mevcs  for  Stirred,  to  avoid  the  use  of  that  word ;  but  if  used, 
tbe  inaccurate,  j^  should  be  correctly  prouounced,  since  the  edu- 
cated public  speaker  should  regard  himself  as  a 
conservator  of  the  vernacular. 

There  is  no  final  authority  in  pronunciation, 
except  the  concurrence  of  several  of  the  best 
orthoepists.  I  have  found  it  an  advantage  to 
have  within  reach  Cooley  and  Cull,  Webster, 
Worcester,  Walker,  Johnson,  Richardson,  the 
Encyclopedic,  the  Standard,  the  Century,  and  sev- 
eral other  dictionaries.  I  found  Richardson's  Dic- 
tionary valuable  in  its  specialty.  The  Century  in 
considerable  degree  fills  the  same  place,  besides 
having  many  features  peculiar  to  itself  as  an 
encyclopedia  of  language  as  well  as  a  dictionary 
A  comparison  of  all  these  works  often  affords 
much  aid.  As  there  are  more  than  a  thousand 
words  on  the  pronunciation  of  which  high  author- 
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ities  differ,  a  speaker  should  not  blindly  follow 
any,  but  leisurely  compare  and  decide. 

It  is  a  serious  defect  in  some  of  the  best  diction-    ©mfssfon  b? 
aries  that  they  do  not  inform  the  reader  that  differ-     unc^a''"5ii 
ent  opinions  are  held  and  different  usages  prevail,     ortbocptsts. 
The  consequence  is  that  those  who  consult  ex- 
clusively a  work  with  this  defect   are  liable  to 
suppose  speakers  to  be  in  error  who  are  supported 
by  other  authorities,  and  when  corrections  are  not 
accepted  and  other  authorities  are  adduced  they 
are  humiliated  to  find  themselves   suspected  of 
pedantry,    and   their   confidence   in  the  standard 
which  they  had  supposed  final  is  shaken. 

How  to  pronounce  proper  names  imported  from  ipvomnidatfon 
foreign  languages  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties;  ° ^,^,y °f  *^ "^ 
especially  of  young  and  inexperienced  speakers. 

Some  maintain  that  such  words  should  be  pro- 
nounced according  to  the  analogy  of  the  language 
to  which  they  belong.  Several  literary  men  met 
casually  in  a  bookstore  and  fell  into  conversation, 
during  which  reference  was  made  to  Kamtschatka. 
The  speaker  uttered  it  after  the  manner  taught  in 
schoolbooks  of  half  a  century  ago,  giving  the  ch 
the  sound  of  k.  He  was  patronizingly  corrected 
by  a  foreign  traveler,  who  said,  "Those  who  have 
been  in  that  part  of  the  world  call  it  Kam-shat- 
ka."  Somewhat  nettled,  the  one  interrupted  after 
a  short  time  turned  the  conversation  to  the  south 
of  France,  and  hesitating  as  though  forgetting  the 
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name  of  the  city  which  presented  Marie  Antoi- 
nette with  the  magnificent  couch  preserved  at 
Fontainebleau,  was  aided  by  the  pedant  who  had 
just  criticised  him,  "You  mean  Lyons."  Where- 
upon he  was  promptly  asked  if  the  French  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  the  city  in  that  way. 
ibaractcrfsHc  Cultivated  Frenchmen  pronounce  the  names  of 
foreign  countries  after  the  analogy  of  their  own 
language;  if  they  speak  other  tongues,  they  con- 
form to  the  analogy  of  the  language  to  which  the 
names  belong.  A  simple  rule  with  which  it  is 
possible  to  be  consistent  is  this :  Foreign  names 
may  be  classified  as  having  been  or  having  not 
been  anglicized.  When  one  is  speaking  English 
those  belonging  to  the  former  class  should  be 
pronounced  as  anglicized.  Some  have  not  been 
changed  in  the  process;  others,  such  as  Paris  and 
Vienna,  have  been;  the  rule  is  the  same  for 
names  of  persons.  If  a  proper  name  has  not  been 
anglicized,  the  speaker  should  endeavor  to  pro- 
nounce it  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  language 
to  which  it  belongs.  This  in  Bohemian,  Hun- 
garian, Russian,  Arabic,  and  Welsh  would  defy 
most  English  speakers,  whatever  their  general 
culture.  Hence  it  is  well  to  follow  the  pronunci- 
ation given  in  the  authorities,  and  should  there  be 
none,  to  pronounce  after  the  analogy  of  English, 
so  far  as  possible. 
All  countries  are  becoming  more  and  more  cos- 
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mopolitan,  the  United  States  in  particular.  It  Is 
not  easy  to  determine  the  pronunciation  of  the 
names  of  persons  who  have  risen  to  eminence, 
for  many  names  undergo  a  change,  often  in  har- 
mony with  the  desire  of  naturalized  foreigners. 
The  confusion  which  has  resulted  from  the  irreg- 
ular application  of  rules  to  this  subject  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  name  Quixote  and  its  derivatives. 
A  lecturer  who  had  traveled  in  Spain  thought  it 
necessary  to  speak  of  the  hero  of  Cervantes's  im- 
mortal work  as  Don  Kee-ho-te,  but  several  times 
during  his  lecture  used  the  words  quixotic  and 
quixotically. 

Dialectic  pronunciations  in  different  sections  of  ©rovfndaia 
the  United  States  are  sources  of  embarrassment  to  '^'"^• 
many  speakers  who  find  themselves  in  a  region 
remote  from  that  in  which  they  received  their 
early  training.  The  most  striking  example  relates 
to  the  Italian  a.  Walker's  Dictionary  was  for 
many  years  a  standard  authority  in  the  Middle 
States.  He  was  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
that  a  into  the  language.  Consequently,  in  the 
region  of  which  Philadelphia  may  be  said  to  be 
the  center,  including  Princeton  College  during  its 
early  history,  the  word  calm  was  pronounced  so 
that  it  rhymed  with  clam.  I  was  trained  in  that 
school,  and  on  removing  to  New  England  found 
myself  generally  criticised  for  pronouncing  the 
frequently  recurring  word  psalm  so  as  to  make  it 
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sound  like  an  abbreviation  of  Samuel.  This  led 
me  to  a  study  of  tlie  subject,  to  wliich  1  found 
tliat  Noah  Webster  had  devoted  much  attention 
in  the  introduction  to  his  dictionary,  and  I  adopted 
the  now  general  pronunciation  of  that  class  of 
words.  On  returning  to  my  native  town  I  was 
charged  with  affectation,  and  Walker's  Dictionary 
was  produced  to  prove  the  allegation. 
S)isa6trou0  During  the  late  war  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  once 
Attorney  Generalof  the  State  of  New  York,  changed 
his  political  attitude,  and  delivered  an  oration  in 
support  of  the  Federal  Government.  He  was  in- 
vited to  Boston,  and  was  received  by  a  splen- 
did audience.  Near  him  on  the  platform  were 
Edward  Everett,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  others  of 
distinguished  position.  In  front  of  him,  with 
several  thousand,  I  sat,  listening  with  intense  in- 
terest. In  order  not  to  be  misunderstood  or  mis- 
represented, the  orator  read  all  that  he  delivered 
upon  political  questions.  Poetry  he  quoted  from 
memory,  and  after  a  magnificent  passage  raised 
his  head,  pushed  back  his  long  white  locks,  and 
indicating  by  gestures  the  cardinal  points,  uttered 
in  thrilling  tones: 

"  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupenduous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is.  and  God  the  soul." 

Mr.  Everett  did  not  exhibit  amusement  or  as- 
tonishment ;  his  self-possession  was  absolute.    Mr. 
Phillips  slightly  raised  his  eyebrows;  some  in  the 
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audience  laughed,  but  Mr.  Dickinson  did  not  know 
why  they  were  amused. 

At  an  institution  in  North  Carolina  a  visiting 
clergyman,  not  educated  in  early  life,  was  asked 
to  offer  prayer.  He  did  so  most  appropriately. 
The  solemn  tones  of  his  voice  awed  the  students, 
and  his  pathetic  references  to  the  civil  war,  fresh 
in  every  mind,  brought  tears  to  many  eyes.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  prayer  he  uttered  these  words: 
"  Bless  this  institution,  and  let  thy  special  blessing 
rest  upon  our  kind  friends  in  the  North,  whose 
money  sustains  this  great  work;  and  grant  thy 
blessing  upon  the  school,  upon  the  president,  and 
the  whole  corpse  of  teachers." 

Since  a  large  part  of  verbal  capital  is  accumu- 
lated before  the  period  of  self-criticism  arrives,  it 
is  desirable  to  listen  to  public  speakers  of  repute 
and  to  accomplished  conversers,  and  note,  for 
prompt  investigation,  the  pronunciation  of  any 
word  which  differs  from  that  with  which  one  is 
familiar. 

Also,  in  learning  new  words,  it  is  important  to  constant  viiifs 
ascertain  their  pronunciation,  and  before  uttering  '^JJ"c*u^^a'^^^^^^^^ 
them    in   public   to   pronounce   them  aloud   fre- 
quently.    This  is  the   only  effective  method   of 
correcting  a  discovered  habit  of  mispronunciation. 
The   lips  will   automatically   pronounce   as   they 
have   pronounced,  and  a  new  automatism  must 
be  made  by  practice  with  every  such  word. 
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jsittcr  but  sau  This  I  learned  by  painful  experience  within 
utarg.  eighteen  months  after  beginning  to  speak  regularly 
in  public.  The  city  in  which  I  resided  was  the 
home  of  John  P.  Hale,  of  national  reputation  as 
an  orator.  With  his  accomplished  daughters  he 
sometimes  attended  my  service.  One  day,  when 
contrasting  the  spiritual  nature  of  heaven  as  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures  with  that  described  in  the 
Koran,  I  exclaimed,  "What  is  the  heaven  of 
Mohammed  but  a  species  of  se-rag-lio?"  The 
senator's  countenance  was  impassive,  but  his 
daughters  exchanged  glances.  The  next  day  a 
friend  said  to  me,  "Did  you  say  se-rag-lio  yester- 
day?" "Yes,"  said  I.  He  replied,  with  a  quiz- 
zical smile,  "  Even  1  was  classic  enough  to  know 
that  it  is  pronounced  se-ral-yo."  It  was  a  morti- 
fying but  valuable  lesson. 

From  that  day  I  have  not  adopted  a  word  ac- 
quired in  reading  without  determining  its   pro- 
nunciation, and,  where  authorities  differ,  deciding 
by  which  to  regulate  my  practice. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 
CestcD  "toelps 

The  mastery  of  the  art  of  reading  has  an  excel-  -cbccbamof 
lent  reactionary  effect  upon  the  extemporizer.  '"^"^'^»^''^'?- 
That  art,  understood  by  few  and  often  least  known 
by  those  who  fancy  themselves  proficient,  requires 
exercise  in  the  intelligent  use  of  the  pause,  accent, 
and  emphasis;  practice  therein  modifies  rate  of 
utterance,  tends  to  eradicate  artificial  tones,  and 
improves  articulation.  That  the  extemporizer 
may  derive  benefit  from  the  practice  of  reading 
he  should  bear  in  mind  a  distinction  forcibly  stated 
by  A,  Melville  Bell:  "To  a  speaker  the  thought 
precedes  the  words,  and  dictates  them;  and  hence 
the  words,  as  they  arise,  express  spontaneously 
the  thought,  with  all  its  relations  of  subordination 
or  prominence  to  the  general  subject.  To  a 
reader,  the  words  precede  the  thought,  and  dictate 
it;  but,  as  it  is  more  easy  to  see  the  words  which 
lie  before  the  eye  than  to  discern  the  thought 
which  lies  beneath  the  surface,  there  is  a  fatal 
facility  of  utterance,  which  tempts  the  reader  to 
pass  on  to  the  words,  without  first  making  the 
thought  his  ov/n,  as  it  is  in  speaking."  The  stu- 
dent should  be  particular  not  to  imitate  peculiari- 
ties of  his  preceptor,  nor  to  surrender  his  own 
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judgment  concerning  the  proper  method  of  ex- 
pressing the  author's  ideas.     It  would  be  better  to 

,  conceive  an  erroneous  notion  of  the  author's  mean- 

ing and  to  read  in  harmony  with  it  than  to  follow 
slavishly  another's  interpretation.  The  personal 
element  in  reading  is  so  predominant  that,  ex- 
cept for  the  avowed  purpose  of  impersonation,  no 
one  should  attempt  to  read  like  another. 

"Hnercciicnt  The  extemporizer  should  be  willing  to  learn 
*"•"  from  critics  either  hostile  or  friendly.  I  had  a  habit 
of  roaring,  and  on  one  occasion  a  venerable  man 
said,  "  Will  you  accept  a  criticism  from  one  who 
was  in  the  ministry  before  you  were  born.^" 
"Certainly."  "Let  me  suggest,  then,  that  in 
speaking  of  Christ's  agony  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane  you  do  not  use  the  same  tone  which 
you  employ  in  denouncing  atrocious  crimes."  I 
made  efforts  toward  reformation,  but  ten  years 
later  a  man  who  had  attained  fame  as  an  elocu- 
tionist uttered  this  sententious  criticism,  "You 
are  too  steadily  stentorian  to  be  effective." 

Meeting  my  old  preceptor.  Professor  Taverner, 
I  engaged  him  to  attend  a  service  in  the  church 
of  which  I  was  pastor,  sit  where  I  could  see  him, 
and  note  all  defects  with  a  view  to  unsparing 
criticism.  Later,  to  avoid  being  Tavernerized,  I 
employed  another  expert,  having  a  different  sys- 
tem. He  detected  some  of  the  defects  which 
Taverner  had  pointed  out,  and  declared  that  some 
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things  which  the  former  h;id  inculcated  were  se- 
rious errors.  This  led  to  careful  comparison  of 
the  views  of  these  teachers.  It  is  a  misfortune  to 
exhibit  the  indubitable  impress  of  any  preceptor. 

Except  in  the  case  of  some  lawyers,  lecturers, 
and  ministers  in  constant  practice,  averaging 
several  public  appearances  each  week,  and  who 
abstain  from  talking  in  private  because  they  have 
so  much  of  it  to  do  in  public,  I  doubt  if  an  instance 
can  be  found  of  a  successful  extemporizer  who  is 
not  what  would  be  called  a  "great  talker." 

1  tremble  in  view  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
recommendation,  and  must  implore  the  kind  con- 
sideration of  the  victims  of  those  who,  in  order  to 
prepare  for  public  work,  will  besiege  all  accessible 
ears.  Harry  Campbell,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician 
of  the  North  West  London  Hospital,  recently  read 
and  published  a  paper  on  "The  Therapeutic  Aspects 
of  Talking,  Shouting,  Singing,  Laughing,  Crying, 
Sighing,  and  Yawning."  What  is  said  upon  talk- 
ing, both  upon  its  physical  and  psychic  aspects, 
is  concise  and  pertinent  to  my  suggestion: 

'  'As  regards  the  psychic  aspect  of  talking,  thought 
becomes  much  more  vivid  if  it  finds  expression, 
whether  in  speech,  writing,  music,  or  artistic  pro- 
duction, than  if  it  remains  unexpressed.  The 
physical  effects  of  thought  are  more  pronounced 
in  talking  than  in  writing.  The  cortical  nervous 
discharges  underlying  it  send  a  stream  of  energy 
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toward  the  muscles  involved  in  speech  and  gesture, 
and  both  voice  and  gesture  can  be  modified  to 
convey  subtle  shades  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
cannot  find  expression  in  writing.  The  very  ex- 
pression of  these  refinements  enhances  the  vivid- 
ness and  intensity  of  mentation.  Talking  is  for 
this  reason  stimulating,  and  its  influence  in  this  re- 
spect is  in  a  measure  proportional  to  the  gesture 
accompanying  it.  Few  things  are  more  calculated 
to  stimulate  the  body,  to  rouse  it  from  lethargy, 
than  'animated'  conversation.  In  talking,  as  in 
laughing,  shouting,  singing,  and  crying,  inspira- 
tion is  short,  while  expiration  is  prolonged,  the 
exit  of  air  being  checked  partly  by  obstruction  in 
the  glottis  and  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  action  of 
-the  inspiratory  muscles. 

"The  actual  amount  of  work  done  in  talking  is  far 
more  than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed,  and 
should  always  be  taken  into  account  in  reckoning 
the  quantity  of  exercise  taken  during  the  day.  The 
amount  of  talking  done  by  barristers,  politicians, 
and  others  enables  them  to  dispense  largely  with 
exercise  as  ordinarily  understood;  for  not  only  do 
they  in  this  way  expend  a  considerable  amount  of 
muscular  energy,  but  they  experience  the  mani- 
fold advantages  of  active  respiratory  movements 
continued  for  a  long  period  together;  indeed,  I 
believe  talking  to  be  distinctly  conducive  to  lon- 
gevity.    That  talking  involves  a  considerable  ex- 
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penditure  of  energy  is  shown  by  the  exhaustion 
which  it  induces  in  those  who  are  nervously  run 
down.  Such  are  often  greatly  exhausted,  even 
after  a  moderate  day's  talking.  This  exhaustion 
is  due  to  mental  as  well  as  to  muscular  expendi- 
ture; indeed,  in  the  very  neurasthenic  the  bare 
process  of  thought  may  be  an  effort,  and  the  mere 
effort  to  think  may  alone  cause  exhaustion ;  and  if 
such  is  the  case,  how  much  more  likely  is  the 
putting  of  thought  into  speech  to  do  so,  seeing 
that,  apart  from  the  muscular  expenditure  involved 
in  speech,  thought  is  so  much  more  intent  when 
spoken  than  when  unexpressed. 

"Talking  is  a  beneficial  exercise  in  heart  disease, 
especially  in  those  forms  in  which  the  blood  tends 
to  be  dammed  back  upon  the  lungs.  The  good 
effect  is  here  doubtless  due  to  the  increased  ampli- 
tude of  the  respiratory  movements  and  to  the 
health  thus  afforded  to  the  pulmonary  circulation. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  always  encourage  talking 
in  those  suffering  from  passive  engorgement  of  the 
lungs.  '  The  breathlessness  due  to  dilatation,'  ob- 
serves Sir  William  Broadbent,  Ms  often  relieved 
by  exercise  of  the  voice.  1  have  met  with  numer- 
ous instances  in  which  a  clergyman  has  climbed 
into  the  pulpit  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  has 
not  only  preached  a  sermon  comfortably,  but  has 
been  all  the  better  for  it.'  The  good  result,  1  take 
it,  in  these  cases,  is  attributable  to  the  deep  in- 
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spiration  required  by  the  loud  voice  necessary  to 
fill  a  large  building." 

Sir  George  A.  Macfarren,  Professor  of  Music 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  author  of  the 
article  on  "Music"  in  the  Encyc/opa'dia  Bn'tannica, 
defines  music  as  "an  art  which  employs  signs  as 
a  medium  of  artistic  expression  of  whatever  is  not 
in  the  province  of  literature,  of  sculpture,  of  paint- 
ing, of  acting,  or  of  architecture."  After  critically 
stating  what  is  accomplished  by  the  other  arts  he 
says  that  "Acting  adds  speech  to  the  written 
words  of  the  dramatist,  which  can  only  describe 
or  state  man's  perceptions  or  impressions,  and 
even  qualifies  their  meaning  by  vocal  inflections 
and  illustrates  it  by  changeful  gesture.  Music, 
and  music  alone,  embodies  the  inward  feelings,  of 
which  all  other  arts  can  but  exhibit  the  effect." 
simier  an^  I  maintain  that  the  extemporaneous  orator,  when 
0peaf5er.  j^^  reaches  complete  absorption,  in  a  sense  not 
true  of  the  actor,  as  really  embodies  the  inward 
feelings,  the  special,  individual,  and  personal  utter- 
ances, and  every  variety  of  passion,  as  the  singer. 

It  is  true  that  words  and  gestures  are  employed 
in  expression,  but  the  essential  power  of  music  is 
developed  in  the  voice  without  the  indefiniteness 
of  wholly  musical  expression.  And  as  music  sug- 
gests still  more  than  it  communicates,  so  the  voice 
of  the  entirely  absorbed  speaker,  who  improvises 
everything  he  utters  except  the  primary  thought 
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and  the  feeling,  is  employing  music  in  tlie  only 
true  sense  in  which  it  maybe  called  "the  uni- 
versal language,"  and  sometimes  in  a  Whitefield 
or  in  a  Patrick  Henry  it  produced  effects  tran- 
scending any  ever  produced  by  mere  words,  in-  b  ^cca^ent  ac- 
Hections,  and  gestures.  In  the  primitive  ages  ""'Pi'^bmcnt. 
poets,  priests,  and  orators  all  sang. 

Some  professors  of  elocution,  themselves  unable 
to  sing,  and  perhaps  a  few  who  understand  that 
art,  have  discouraged  the  orator  from  its  pursuit. 
One  at  least  has  taught  that  speaking  and  singing 
involve  different  principles  and,  as  exercises,  are  in 
a  large  degree  antagonistic.  Nevertheless,  I  rec- 
ommend to  a  speaker  the  acquisition  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  vocal  music  and  habitual 
practice  of  the  art  as  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the 
mastery  of  the  voice,  and  to  its  most  effective  use 
in  public  speech. 

That  the  voice  has  a  different  timbre  in  singing 
and  in  speaking  depends  only  on  the  different 
forms  of  the  sound  waves,  which  in  singing  are 
much  more  favorable  to  the  timbre  than  it  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  be  in  speaking,  and  consequently 
a  greater  number  of  harmonic  overtones  are  pro- 
duced.* 

in  speaking  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  smaller; 
in  singing  much  more  time  is  given  to  the  forma- 
tion  of   vocal  tones.     The  sounds  of  speaking 

•  Madam  Seller,  The  Voice  in  Singing. 
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"quickly  follow  and  crowd  after  one  another." 
"Slurring  of  words  is  unavoidable  in  singing." 
Principally  the  differences  are  in  the  direction  of 
the  breath,  the  roominess  of  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  and  in  the  length  of  time  afforded  for  the 
development  of  the  vocal  tones.* 

The  ability  to  sing  enables  a  speaker  to  deter- 
mine at  will  the  pitch  of  his  voice,  which  without 
that  is  extremely  difficult  and  usually  impossible. 
The  habit  of  singing  materially  aids  in  permanently 
changing  the  pitch.  If  a  natural  tenor  will  con- 
fine himself  to  baritone  singing,  the  effect  on  his 
speaking  voice  will  soon  be  perceived.  If  the 
basso,  as  an  exercise,  will  sing  music  intended  for 
the  baritone,  or  even  for  the  "robustuous  tenor," 
he  will  not  be  so  liable  to  sway  downward  in 
speaking. 
B^x'antagc8  of  The  practice  of  singing  gives  power  to  diminish 
vocal  music.  ^^  increase  at  will  the  strength  of  the  voice.  It  is 
particularly  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  dis- 
tinctions among  vowel  sounds,  the  depth  and  vol- 
ume of  which  it  increases.  It  has  an  excellent 
effect  upon  naturally  unemotional  speakers  and 
upon  those  who  from  any  cause  have  acquired  a 
choppy  style  of  articulation,  and  gives  a  pleasing 
rhythm  to  their  style.  It  is  beneficial  to  health,  and 
thus  adds  greatly  to  the  extemporizer's  resources. 
Dr.   Campbell,   discussing  the  subject   from   a 

*  Madam  Seller,  77ie  I'oire  in  Speaking. 
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medical  point  of  view,  shows  thie  fine  influence 
of  singing  upon  health:  "in  singing  there  is  a 
great  disproportion  between  inspiration  and  ex- 
piration, the  former  being  much  the  shorter.  .  .  . 
From  the  medical  standpoint  singing  is  the  most 
important  exercise,  both  by  virtue  of  its  influence 
upon  the  emotions,  on  the  respiratory  movements, 
and  on  the  development  of  the  lungs.  .  .  .  Such 
therapeutic  importance  do  1  attach  to  singing  that 
I  recommend  it  whenever  opportunity  affords.  It 
is  especially  useful  in  defective  chest  development 
and  in  chronic  heart  disease."  He  quotes  from  Von 
Ziemssen's G<?//d'rj/  Therapeutics:  "Inconsequence 
of  the  reports  sent  in  from  various  quarters  on  the 
healthy  influence  of  singing  on  the  restoration  of 
circulation  and  on  the  strengthening  and  nutrition 
of  the  lung,  the  practice  of  singing  has  been  intro- 
duced even  into  prisons  in  order  to  antagonize 
pulmonary  consumption,  which  generally  develops 
in  a  short  time  among  the  convicts." 

In  recommending  the  study  of  music  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  mastery  of  sight  singing,  which 
anyone  who  can  sing  at  all  can  master  if  willing 
to  persevere. 

The  speaker  who  sings  much  must  be  careful  h  caution. 
lest  he  contract  a  chanting  tone  when  speaking, 
and  the  orator  who  attempts  to  sing  as  an  amateur 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  friends  or  the  public, 
unless  in  choruses,  must  be  ever  watchful  lest  he 
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contract  an  exclusively  staccato  method.  One  of 
the  most  famous  both  in  speech  and  song  escapes 
the  influence  of  excessive  singing  upon  speaking, 
but  not  that  of  speaking  upon  singing. 

Force  is  not  vivacity.  One  should  never  use 
more  force  than  is  necessary.  If  requested  to 
speak  louder,  he  should  beware  of  raising  the  pitch 
of  his  voice;  by  a  slight  increase  of  volume  on  the 
same  key  he  can  make  anyone  whose  organs  of 
hearing  are  not  defective  hear  distinctly.  The 
groundwork  of  true  oratory  is  the  tone  of  lively 
conversation.  Vivacity  is  not  force,  yet  many,  to 
evoke  interest,  use  more  force,  when  the  only 
means  of  gaining  what  they  seek  is  increasing 
animation.  I  have  not  elsewhere  met  with  so 
clear  a  setting  forth  of  this  distinction  as  is  found 
in  a  passage  by  Dr.  Henry  Mandeville: 

"  We  should  be  careful  not  to  confound  force 
with  vivacity.  Force  is  strength,  energy;  vivacity 
is  life,  animation.  Force  has  respect  to  the  hearer, 
vivacity  to  the  subject.  .  .  .  Force,  to  the  verge  of 
vociferation,  especially  if  uniform,  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  dullness;  vivacity  never;  and  yet  there 
may  be  great  vivacity  in  speakers  who  have  little 
force.  .  .  .  Force  is  under  the  control  of  the  will, 
and  is  measured  and  regulated  by  the  judgment; 
vivacity  depends  upon  the  feelings  and  their  sus- 
ceptibility of  excitement  from  the  progress  of  dis- 
cussion. The  one  is  therefore  voluntary :  the  other 
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involuntary.  A  speaker  can  command  force  at  any 
time;  but  vivacity,  if  it  comes  at  all,  comes  with- 
out being  summoned  or  solicited.  It  appears  only 
when  the  speaker  begins  to  be  interested  in  his 
subject;  and  as  this  penetrates  and  warms  and  ab- 
sorbs him  it  grows  apace  independently  both  of 
judgment  and  volition."* 

Although  vivacity  in  speech  cannot  be  com-  nivacft^ a matr 
manded  at  will,  the  habit  of  conceiving  vividly  and  ^^^  of  acqmsu 
moving  and  speaking  quickly  can  be  cultivated.  On 
this  possibility  there  is  a  suggestive  passage  in  Bos- 
well's  Johnson.  The  incomparable  biographer  re- 
lates that  he  and  his  master  visited  Peter  Garrick, 
the  brother  of  David,  Johnson's  whilom  pupil  and 
lasting  friend,  in  whose  fame  the  great  critic  took 
unceasing  pride.  Peter  had  that  morning  received 
a  letter  from  David,  announcing  their  coming. 
The  family  likeness  of  the  Garricks  was  very 
noticeable,  and,  says  Boswell,  "Johnson  thought 
that  David's  vivacity  was  not  so  peculiar  to  him- 
self as  was  supposed.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  I  don't  know 
but  if  Peter  had  cultivated  all  the  arts  of  gayety  as 
much  as  David  had  done,  he  might  have  been  as 
brisk  and  lively.  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  vivacity  is 
much  an  art,  and  depends  greatly  on  habit.'" 

There  is  much  truth  in  this;  vivacity  is  usually 
a  natural  gift;  but  it  can  be  lost  and  acquired. 
Voluntary  indolence  accounts  for  the  dullness  of 

*  Elements  of  Reading  and  Oratory^  p.  63. 
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many  in  private,  and  wiiatever  thieir  susceptibility 
to  stimulus  from   an   audience,   it  will   diminish 
rapidly  after  middle  life  if  they  indulge  themselves 
in  slothful  mental  and  physical  action. 
After  mastering  the  principles  of  a  reasonable 
(B(9toftbc     elocution    and    remedying    obvious   defects,    the 
extempore     orator   must    be    his    preceptor    and 
ultimate  authority,  ever  guarding  against  the  be- 
guiling influence  of  self-love,  which  under  such 
conditions  predisposes  the  judgment  of  master 
and  pupil  to  a  favorable  estimate. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 
Gesture 

Actors  and  other  declaimers  from  memory  are 
duly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  gesture, 
but  extemporizers,  as  a  class,  give  the  subject 
scant  attention,  and  appear  to  be  under  the  delu- 
sion that  any  motion  they  may  chance  to  make  will 
be  effective.  Only  those  who  are  ignorant  of  even 
the  rudiments  of  the  philosophy  of  gesture  can 
entertain  such  an  opinion,  and  the  majority  who 
act  upon  it  display  automatic  movements  as  repe- 
titious as  those  of  a  windmill.  They  make  no  use 
of  an  influence  often  far  greater  than  that  of  words. 

"The  judges  of  the  Areopagus  learned  by  ex- 
perience the  power  of  gesture,  and  to  avoid  com-  sagadtv of  tbe 
ing  under  its  spell  [sometimes]  adopted  the  plan    »"opagitcs. 
of  hearing  pleas  only  in  the  darkness."  * 

They  are  also  supposed  on  certain  occasions  to 
have  compelled  orators  to  wear  masks.  The  power 
of  gesture  is  illustrated  in  pantomime  and  in  the 
modern  system  of  sign  language. 

E.  M.  Gallaudet,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Gov- 
ernment College  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Kendall 
Green,  Washington,  D.  C,  informed  me  that  in 
conversation    among    themselves    educated  deaf 

*Art  o/ Oratory,  System  of  Delsartc. 
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mutes  now  seldom  spell  words — they  use  a  system 
of  signs  for  subjects,  objects,  qualities,  states,  and 
movements,  whereby  the  equivalent  of  several 
words  or  a  whole  sentence  may  be  represented 
by  one  or  two  gestures.  He  told  me  that  in  his 
travels  in  Europe  he  has  met  many  deaf  mutes 
of  Italian,  German,  French,  or  other  nationalities, 
and  could  address  them  at  the  same  time,  his 
signs  being  understood  by  all,  who  would  write  out 
his  ideas  in  the  language  of  the  country  to  which 
each  belonged. 
B  new  soul  No  Sensitive  person  can  behold  without  intense 
eiperiencc.  emotion  an  accomplished  deaf  mute  interpreting 
Longfellow's  "  Psalm  of  Life."  Familiar  with  that 
poem,  I  never  comprehended  its  whole  import 
until  I  heard  it  solemnly  recited  by  Dr.  Peet,  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  senior  class  rendered 
it  in  the  sign  language. 

The  eloquence  of  Louis  Kossuth  depended  as 
much  upon  his  strangely  fascinating  gestures  as 
upon  his  tones  and  words.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  his  power  was  displayed  in  Philadelphia,  when 
by  one  gesture  he  exhibited  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  his  people,  and  by  another  the  exalted 
position  attained  through  freedom  by  the  people 
of  this  country.  Kossuth  was  the  first  to  impress 
me  with  the  power  of  gesture  to  aid  comprehen- 
;  sion  and  ench-^'n  the  mind. 
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Great  as  Is  the  power  of  words,  it  is  restricted 
to  their  meaning,  melody,  association,  emphasis, 
and  inflection, 

A  renowned  pulpit  orator,  soon  after  his  ordina-  /more  impor 
tion  as  bishop,  visited  Cincinnati  to  preach.  The 
announcement  of  his  coming  awakened  much  in- 
terest, and  the  editor  of  one  of  the  city  papers  de- 
termined to  secure  a  verbatim  report  of  his  dis- 
course. In  the  hope  of  pleasing  both  the  orator 
and  his  readers,  he  employed  the  most  expert 
stenographer,  one  usually  engaged  in  reporting 
testimony,  arguments,  and  charges  to  juries.  Be- 
fore the  report  was  in  type  the  editor  informed  the 
bishop  that  he  possessed  it,  and  the  latter  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  it.  After  reading  for  a  time  he  ex- 
claimed, "This  is  a  miserable  report,  and  I  would 
not  have  it  published  on  any  account."  The  short- 
hand writer  declared  that  he  would  make  affidavit 
that  every  word  uttered  was  reported,  and  that  not 
one  word  had  been  added.  This  being  communi- 
cated to  the  puzzled  orator,  with  a  thorough  in- 
dorsement of  the  stenographer's  competency,  he 
pondered  it  for  a  long  time,  at  last  exclaiming, 
"  The  man  has  got  my  words,  but  he  has  utterly 
missed  my  thought;  and,  to  be  just  to  myself  and 
your  readers,  I  shall  have  to  write  the  whole  over 
again."  A  demonstration  was  thus  afforded  that 
in  impassioned  oratory — a  marked  characteristic 
of  the  bishop's  public  efforts  when  at  his  best — 
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words  in  their  literal  significance  take  a  secondary 
place  to  gestures  and  inflection. 

For  a  short  time  after  birth  a  child  "has  no 
language  but  a  cry."  Its  cries  diminish  as  it  be- 
gins to  gesticulate  voluntarily,  and  even  before  it 
can  speak  the  germs  of  significant  gestures  can 
be  traced. 

I  had  not  the  opportunity  in  my  youth  of  closely 
observing  infants,  but  later  I  was  domesticated 
with  the  family  of  a  physician  whose  firstborn 
was  but  three  months  old;  and  during  a  year  the 
development  of  the  child  was  scientifically  studied 
by  his  parents  and  myself.  1  noticed  many  things 
which  might  have  escaped  attention  had  I  been 
familiar  with  young  children,  among  others 
pantomime  of  these:  The  child  found  much  pleasure  in  being 
taken  up  and  held  by  the  mother,  who  indulged 
this  desire  until  it  became  too  great  a  tax;  the 
infant  when  less  than  five  months  old  made  coax- 
ing gestures,  and,  if  denied,  screamed  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  When  the  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
place him  in  the  cot  he  resisted  in  an  unmistak- 
able way.  The  mother,  urged  by  her  husband, 
determined  to  escape  from  the  thraldom,  and  re- 
fused to  take  up  the  child.  After  crying  for  a  time 
he  would  become  silent  and  fall  asleep.  But  one 
day  he  cried  himself  into  a  violent  fit  of  coughing. 
The  mother  could  not  resist  this,  and  exclaiming, 
"What  if  the  baby  should  die!"  took  him  up. 
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That  child  reproduced  the  cough  the  next  day, 
and  was  again  humored,  until  it  became  apparent, 
even  to  the  mother,  that  he  had  connected  the 
cough  with  being  taken  up;  and  it  became  so 
plainly  an  intentional  performance  that  she  was 
compelled  to  ignore  it,  though  it  cost  her  a  great 
effort  to  do  so.  When  he  found  he  could  not  gain 
his  wish  there  was  no  more  coughing. 

Unable  to  pronounce  a  word,  he  had  a  series  of 
gestures,  some  of  much  violence,  indicating  in- 
dignation; and  if  his  playthings  slipped  beyond 
his  reach,  he  would  make  gestures  to  the  nurse, 
indicating  his  inability  to  get  them  and  his  desire 
to  have  them.  I  observed  that  as  he  began  to 
talk  he  ceased  to  use  some  gestures,  but  continued 
to  point  toward  the  thing  which  he  desired  until 
he  obtained  it. 

I  have  frequently  spoken  and  written  upon  this 
subject,   and  my  views   are   confirmed  by   Max 

MiJLLER  : 

"  Some  philosophers  try  to  get  back  even  further.  flOar/nMuicr  on 
They  observe  that  breathing  of  a  certain  sort  is  'j^'^fJo  wlSe? 
crying,  and  that  children  have  no  language  but  a 
cry.  As  the  muscles  of  the  child  increase  in 
strength  he  begins  to  gesticulate,  and  his  cries 
diminish  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  his  ges- 
tures. His  cries  become  also  more  differentiated, 
and  they  again  accompany  certain  of  his  acts  and 
wishes  with  such  regularity  that  a  nurse  can  often 
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understand  the  different  meanings  of  these  cries. 
See   an   able  article  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  '  The 
Philosophy  of  Gesture,'  in  Werner's  Voice  Maga- 
:^me,  November,  1890."* 
s>arw(n'8  ers       When  Darwin's  work  on  Expression  appeared  in 

perimente.  ^        t  ,  •        1  •  . 

1872  1  was  prepared  to  receive  his  statement  that 
"  It  is  difficult  to  prove  that  our  children  in- 
stinctively recognize  any  expression.  I  attended 
to  this  point  in  my  firstborn  infant,  who  could  not 
have  learned  anything  by  associating  with  other 
children,  and  I  was  convinced  that  he  understood 
a  smile  and  received  pleasure  from  seeing  one, 
answering  it  by  another,  at  much  too  early  an  age 
to  have  learned  anything  by  experience.  When 
this  child  was  about  four  months  old  I  made  in  his 
presence  many  odd  noises  and  strange  grimaces, 
and  tried  to  look  savage;  but  the  noises,  if  not  too 
loud,  as  well  as  the  grimaces,  were  all  taken  as 
good  jokes,  and  I  attributed  this  at  the  time  to 
their  being  preceded  or  accompanied  by  smiles. 
When  five  months  old  he  seemed  to  understand 
the  compassionate  expression  and  tone  of  voice. "f 
Indian  languages  have  comparatively  few  words, 
but  all  savage  races  abound  in  gestures.  These 
are  so  similar  to  the  modern  deaf  mute  system 
that  when  a  delegation  of  Indians  visited  the 
Government   Deaf   Mute    Institution,    at    Kendall 

*  Max  Miiller,  Anthropological  Religion,  pp.  66,  67. 
t  Darwin,  Expression  0/ the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animal,  p,  359. 
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Green,  Washington,  D.  C,  they  were  able  to  con- 
verse with  the  deaf  mutes. 

It  is  very  important  to  know  the  history  of  a 
race  before  attempting  to  deduce  theories  from 
the  different  fashions  in  which  they  express  their 
emotions.  The  gestures  of  oriental  peoples  are 
more  elaborate  than  those  of  the  nations  of 
Europe;  but  a  marked  similarity  can  be  traced 
between  those  of  the  Spaniards  and  those  of  the 
more  cultivated  Moors.  Decided  differences  are 
seen  by  all  observing  travelers  among  the  various 
nations  of  Europe.  Between  the  French  and  the 
Itahans  there  are  many  similarities;  the  latter, 
however,  make  more  use  of  gesture.  The 
phlegmatic  temperament  of  the  Dutch  has  a 
repressing  effect,  and  their  few  and  usually  placid 
gestures  in  turn  perpetuate  that  temperament. 
The  gestures  of  the  Russians,  and  to  a  less  extent 
of  the  Germans,  indicate  a  rude  force,  and  among 
the  peasantry  an  undertone  of  pathos. 

In  comparison  with  the  orators  of  most  other    Ocetfcuiatfon 
nations,  the  English  are  singularly  destitute  of  sig-  "^^"ffiiitain 
niflcant  and  persuasive  gesticulation.     Addison,  in    an^  iircian&. 
1 71 2,  described  the  forensic  and  pulpit  eloquence 
of   England,    and   I   found   his   description,  with 
a  few  noticeable  exceptions,  applicable  to  all  the 
speaking  I  heard  in  Parliament  during  a  period  of 
six  weeks'  occasional  attendance.     Savs  Addison: 

"Our  preachers  stand  stock  still  m  the  pulpit, 
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and  will  not  so  much  as  move  a  finger  to  set  off 
the  best  sermons  in  the  world.  We  meet  with 
the  same  speaking  statues  at  our  bars  and  in  all 
public  places  of  debate.  .  .  .  We  can  talk  of  life 
and  death  in  cold  blood,  and  keep  our  temper  in  a 
discourse  which  turns  upon  everything  that  is  dear 
to  us.  Though  our  zeal  breaks  out  in  the  finest 
tropes  and  figures,  it  is  not  able  to  stir  a  limb 
about  us.  .  .  .  One  who  has  not  seen  an  Italian 
in  the  pulpit  will  not  know  what  to  make  of  that 
•Rapbaciaaa  noble  gesture  in  Raphael's  picture  of  St.  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens,  where  the  apostle  is  repre- 
sented as  lifting  up  both  his  arms  and  pouring  out 
the  thunder  of  his  rhetoric  amidst  an  audience  of 
pagan  philosophers.  .  .  .  The  truth  of  it  is  there 
is  often  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  the  gestures 
of  the  English  speaker;  you  see  some  of  them 
running  their  hands  into  their  pockets  as  far  as 
ever  they  can  thrust  them,  and  others  looking 
with  great  attention  on  a  piece  of  paper  that  has 
nothing  written  on  it ;  you  may  see  many  a  smart 
rhetorician  turning  his  hat  in  his  hands,  molding 
it  into  several  different  cocks,  examining  some- 
times the  lining  of  it  and  sometimes  the  button, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  harangue,  A  deaf 
man  would  think  he  was  cheapening  a  beaver, 
when,  perhaps,  he  is  talking  of  the  fate  of  the 
British  nation."  * 

•  spectator.  No.  407. 
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The  difference  between  typical  Scotch  and 
English  gesticulation  is  the  clearest  indication  of 
their  subtle  intellectual  and  temperamental  dis- 
similarity. The  gestures  of  the  Irish  apart  from 
the  element  of  pugnacity  resemble  those  of  the 
French. 

The  Welsh,  perhaps  the  most  susceptible  and 
fervid  in  eloquence  of  all  Europeans,  while  less 
vivacious  than  the  French  or  the  Italians,  have 
gestures  so  characteristic  that,  unless  he  has  be- 
come fluent  in  English,  or  has  trained  himself 
under  a  system  of  elocution,  the  Welsh  orator 
can  be  identified  as  far  as  he  can  be  seen.  The 
Welsh  variety  of  oratory,  when  the  speaker  is  un- 
der the  influence  of  fervent  emotion,  is  well  de- 
scribed by  the  word  "melting." 

The  United  States  until  within  forty  years  pre- 
sented striking  differences.  The  New  England 
type  of  public  speaking  was  at  one  extreme  and 
the  Southern  at  another,  while  the  middle  Atlantic 
States  partook  of  the  qualities  of  both.  The  types 
were  produced  not  by  one  difference,  but  by 
many;  those  of  gesture  were  fully  as  pronounced 
as  those  of  inflection,  language,  articulation,  and 
rhythm. 

In  the  Western  States,  settled  by  foreigners  from 

all  parts  of  Europe  and  by  those  who  migrated 

from  the  older  States,  a  manner  of  oratory  grew 

up,  modified  by  the  vastness  and  roughness  of  the 
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country,  the  freedom  of  intercourse,  and  the  habit 
of  speaking  in  forests  or  on  the  banks  of  great 
streams — a  vehement  style,  in  which  gesticulation 
makes  more  use  of  the  thrust,  the  blow,  the 
clenched  fist,  than  of  the  argumentative  point  or 
the  languid  curve.  But  as  schools,  colleges,  and 
all  the  institutions  of  the  older  civilization  press 
forward  those  States  come  under  the  spell  which 
has  modified  the  others.  The  pioneer  stump 
speaker  disappears,  and  a  common  American  type 
will  soon  obliterate  the  traces  of  those  differences 
which  invested  with  such  interest  an  orator  from 
one  of  the  great  sections  when  he  appeared  in 
another.  Amid  all  these  varieties  can  be  traced 
certain  conditions  affecting  particular  individuals. 

Paolo  Mantegazza,  Director  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Museum  at  Florence,  deplores  the  fact  that 
racial  and  national  differences  frequently  arouse 
vulgar  impertinences  instead  of  inciting  to  an 
analytical  and  profound  study  of  the  psychical 
constitution  of  the  different  human  families. 

"  The  Italians  of  animated  expression  say  of  the 
English,  '  They  feel  nothing!'  And  the  English 
say  of  the  Italians,  '  They  are  buffoons.'  Neither 
of  these  two  impertinences  has  any  foundation. 
The  Italian  nerve  cell  discharges  at  once  the  centrif- 
ugal energy  which  accumulates  there;  unfortu- 
nate for  it  if,  by  the  thousand  telegraphic  threads 
of  expression,  it  should  not  find  as  many  safety 
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valves!  The  English  cell  is  deeply  charged,  and 
slov»/ly  imprisons  the  accumulated  force."* 

One  cannot  visit  Turin,  Milan,  Venice,  Florence, 
and  Naples  without  noting  great  differences  among 
Italians  in  their  conventional  signs  of  feeling,  as 
well  as  in  their  spontaneous  expressions.  These 
are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  character  and  his- 
torical experiences  of  the  conglomerate  population 
of  that  country, 

Mantegazza  gives  a  striking  instance  of  the  lia- 
bility to  erroneous  conclusions: 

"  The  Scandinavians  are  taciturn,  sober  in  their   persistence  of 

,1  1  i-,,i  -A        j-i     •  ancestral  tents 

movements;  they  have  little  vivacity ;  their  ways      perament. 
of  expression  are  full  of  reserve,  I  would  say  con- 
centric." 

In  traveling  leisurely  through  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway  I  revised  the  opinion  formed  by  read- 
ing upon  this  subject.  The  reserve  which  affects 
the  Scandinavians,  particularly  the  Norwegians,  is 
removed  by  acquaintance ;  they  then  seem  to  have 
much  vivacity  and  are  the  very  reverse  of  taciturn. 
In  Drontheim  and  other  parts  of  Norway  I  attended 
religious  services  and  found  the  people  intensely 
and  expressively  emotional,  and  socially  as  effusive 
as  the  middle  classes  in  England  and  the  people 
generally  in  the  United  States.  Of  course  the  Scan- 
dinavians are  by  no  means  as  vivacious  as  the  coun- 
trymen of  the  learned  writer  from  whom  I  quote. 

*  Physiognomy  and  Expression,  p.  85. 
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Mantegazza  proceeds:  "But  go  to  Bergen,  one 
of  the  largest  towns  in  Norway.  You  will  see, 
on  the  contrary,  gay,  noisy  people,  with  eccentric 
and  exuberant  manners  of  expression.  What 
does  this  mean  ?  It  is  still  cold  at  Bergen  !  Why, 
then,  should  expression  there  be  quite  different 
from  that  of  Drontheim  and  Christiania  ?  It  is  be- 
cause at  Bergen  a  number  of  centuries  ago  a  large 
quantity  of  Irish  slaves  were  imported. 

"It  is  with  the  Celtic  people  that  the  telegraph 
of  gestures,  the  vivacity  of  expression,  was  intro- 
duced. You  have  compared  amongst  them  people 
dwelling  in  Norway,  but  springing  from  different 
races."  * 

*  Physiognomy  and  Expression,  p.  231. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn 

©rfgfn  anD  ipsgcbologs  of  ©esture 

The  Darwinian  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  sfgnfucant 
and  that  of  special  creation  do  not  collide  funda-  '"°»°"« °^ 
mentally  when  applied  to  the  origin  of  gesture. 
For  the  sub-animals,  unprovided  with  words,  and 
in  many  species  incapable  of  inflecting  their  voices, 
unquestionably  make  gestures  whereby  they  un- 
derstand each  other.  Those  animals  which  have 
associated  with  man  generally  have  a  greater 
variety  of  expressive  motions  than  those  which 
have  remained  undomesticated. 

If  the  idea  of  an  individual  man,  created  by  ©cncsfs  of  bu= 
direct  exercise  of  the  power  of  God  and  without  '"^"  fl"^""^*-^- 
experience,  be  made  the  subject  of  analysis,  it  will 
appear  that  most  of  his  gestures  have  been  ac- 
quired by  experiment,  which  fact,  under  the  law 
of  heredity,  would  speedily  give  rise  to  a  genera- 
tion having  a  predisposition  to  perform  certain 
acts.  Were  a  human  being  left  alone  from  birth, 
its  physical  wants  provided  for,  gestures  would 
spring  from  mental  excitement,  or  from  an  efflux 
of  unused  energy,  and  either  might  contribute  to 
the  production  of  a  habit.  It  is  probable  that 
such  a  being  would  add  various  signs  of  ideas  to 
aid  his  own  thinking  processes. 
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When  an  animal  is  attracted  to  something  ex- 
ternal to  itself  it  immediately  directs  its  eye  and 
ear  toward  the  object.  The  cat,  endeavoring  to 
capture  a  bird  or  watching  at  a  hole  for  a  mouse, 
presents  a  remarkable  illustration  of  concentrated 
attention.  In  man,  also,  attention  begins  in  the 
direction  of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  every  part  of  the 
human  system  which  can  be  affected  by  ideas  and 
sensations  is  involved,  while  sympathetic  influ- 
ences pervade  the  vital  organism. 
ff>0scboiogkar  Spontaneous  gestures  originate  in  impulses 
bearings.  ^/hich  reach  every  part  of  the  body^  It  is  this 
which  explains  the  almost  irresistible  tendency  in 
those  who  are  trying  to  master  the  bicycle  to  run 
into  trees  or  other  objects  which  they  wish  to 
avoid.  There  is  an  unconscious  impulse  toward 
everything  at  which  we  look.  It  is  this,  too, 
which  makes  possible  that  form  of  mind  reading 
which  should  properly  be  characterized  as  muscle 
■  reading. 

Here  I  find  the  root  of  spontaneous  gestures 
connected  with  thought  and  feeling,  and  also  the 
explanation  of  the  sudden  increase  of  gestures  in  a 
man  when  he  becomes  greatly  enraged  who  has 
schooled  himself  to  make  but  few,  and  has  con- 
centrated his  whole  mental  power  upon  the  selec- 
tion, pronunciation,  and  proper  inflection  of  words. 
It  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  increase  of  ges- 
tures when  orators  have  passed  from  explanation 
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and  argument  to  denunciation  or  pathetic  delinea- 
tion. 

Every  figure  of  speech  used  to  express  abstract    '^^^'^^  '"*'"= 

I  •  I  1  .  1  r     S"cc  of  reals 

ideas  produces  an  impulse,  weaker  than,  but  of  isticst^ic. 
the  same  nature  as,  that  which  would  be  caused 
by  a  physical  evil  or  good.  For  example,  if  one 
were  to  perceive  an  assassin,  with  drawn  dagger 
stealthily  creeping  toward  him,  instinctively  he 
would  retreat;  and  if  the  nuirderer  rapidly  ap- 
proached, would  thrust  out  the  hands  to  protect 
himself;  and  if,  in  speaking  of  subtle  tempters, 
he  should,  under  the  influence  of  strong  passion, 
call  them  assassins  of  the  soul,  there  would  be 
an  impulse  to  the  same  gestures.  Even  in  writ- 
ing an  oration  which  one  expects  to  deliver 
memoriter  or  extemporaneously,  as  the  thought 
arises  in  his  mind  it  will  generate  an  emotion 
which,  if  not  obstructed  by  the  constrained  posi- 
tion, would  develop  a  gesture. 

It  is  this  which  accounts  for  the  effect  upon  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  of  composing  in  a  real- 
istic style.  Not  until  the  fires  of  nature  burn  low, 
only  the  reasoning  and  perceptive  faculties  re- 
maining active,  is  it  possible  for  one  to  sit  com- 
posing or  thinking  without  the  sympathy  of  the 
entire  system ;  much  less  can  he  speak  without 
it.  Hence  there  need  be  no  fear  that  suitable 
gestures  will  not  be  suggested,  provided  habits 
of  expression  have  been  properly  acquired. 
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Sex  influences  gesticulation.  Women  are  more 
fluent  in  speecii  tiian  men,  and  naturally  need 
fewer  gestures;  but  as  the  impulse  to  speak  im- 
pels to  gesticulation,  they  make  quite  as  many, 
yet  from  various  physiological  causes,  as  well  as 
from  the  fact  that  until  recently  they  were — and 
the  majority  still  are — unaccustomed  to  public 
discussion,  their  gestures  are  shorter  in  range. 
The  sports  of  children,  being  determined  in  a 
large  degree  by  sex,  lay  the  foundation  of  a  differ- 
ent class  of  gestures.  The  clenched  fist  is  the  type 
of  manly  vigor,  but  not  of  womanly  energy.  In- 
dividual temperament,  however,  maybe  independ- 
ent of  sex;  hence  the  brawling  woman  and  the 
effeminate  man.     The  aged  make  few  gestures. 

The  gesticulation  of  French  women  is  more 
animated  than  that  of  the  males  of  most  other 
countries,  particularly  in  the  lower  classes,  such 
as  Les  Dames  aiix  Halles,  ''  half  unsexed  by  the 
masculine  nature  of  their  employments  and  en- 
tirely so  by  the  ferocity  of  their  manners,"  who 
participated  in  the  horrors  of  the  first  French  Revo- 
lution, and  were  more  violent  even  than  the  men 
of  their  own  country.* 

He  who  visits  the  Billingsgate  Fish  Market,  in 
London,  and  observes  the  disturbances  continually 
occurring  among  the  viragoes  who  have  made  the 
name  of  the  market  a  synonym  for  violence  of 

*  Scott's  Li/e  of  Xapoleon^  vol.  i,  p.  79. 
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language  and  action,  will  perceive  little  difference 
between  men  and  women  as  respects  furious  ges- 
ticulation. A  walk  through  Donnyhrook  Fair  as 
it  was,  or  the  markets  of  Cork,  would  convince 
the  most  skeptical  that  the  gentle  sex  may,  under 
excitement,  go  to  greater  lengths  than  the  un- 
gentle in  vehemence  of  gesture  and  vulgarity  of 
language.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  was  any  difference  between  the  gesticula- 
tion of  the  women  and  that  of  the  men  of  Sparta, 
or  that  there  is  any  dissimilarity  in  manners  be- 
tween the  Amazonian  warriors  of  Africa  and  com- 
batants of  the  opposite  sex. 

Imitated  gestures  can  be  traced  through  families, 
neighborhoods,  and  sects.  The  supposed  likeness 
of  children  to  their  parents  often  consists  chietly  in 
similarity  of  attitude  and  gesture  unconsciously 
imitated. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  a  speaker  to  observe  nar-  Cr(t(caii:e 
rowly  the  gestures  of  extemporaneous  orators 
whom  he  may  chance  to  hear.  He  soon  perceives 
that  the  gestures  of  some  express  feelings  in  a 
striking  way,  while  others  contradict  the  sen- 
timent they  are  uttering;  some  looking  down- 
ward when  speaking  of  heaven,  and  toward  the 
sky  when  describing  abysses,  literal  or  figurative; 
some  smiling  when  they  should  weep,  or  tear- 
ful without  occasion,  others  using  fierce  gestures 
where  all  should  be  mild. 

2T3 
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Habitually  a  close  observer,  the  extern porizer 
should  practice,  in  private,  gestures  which  he  ap- 
proves; but  should  by  no  means  resolve  to  make 
them  in  public.  The  attempt  to  do  so  is  fatal  to 
extemporization.  Let  him  incorporate  them  with 
his  capital  stock;  he  may  then  he  assured  that  as 
with  words  so  with  gestures — those  that  he  prac- 
tices in  private  will  control  to  a  large  degree  those 
which  he  spontaneously  employs  in  public. 

The  intentional  imitation  of  other  men's  ges- 
tures and  postures  excites  contempt,  and  is  a  foe  to 
original  eloquence. 
jBeware  of  Daniel  Webster  was  five  feet  and  eleven  inches 

in  height,  with  an  immense  chest  and  hollow  back. 
Many  young  lawyers,  without  regard  to  their 
physical  proportions,  much  less  to  their  mental 
inequalities,  attempted  to  imitate  him  until  shamed 
off  the  stage  by  the  caricaturists  of  the  time. 
The  late  Bishop  Wiley  was  at  one  time  president 
of  a  seminary.  He  made  one  peculiar  gesture,  and 
on  a  commencement  occasion  the  assembly  al- 
most became  uproarious  as  at  least  five  of  the 
students  imitated  that  characteristic  act,  the  natural 
result  of  their  president's  physical  proportions. 

In  the  most  intense  agitations  of  the  antislavery 
conventions  in  Boston,  where  the  earnestness  of 
speakers  and  people  was  almost  appalling,  I  saw 
several  young  men  imitate  Wendell  Phillips 
so  closely  that  the  audience  smiled,  and  Mr. 
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Phillips  in  his  closing  speech  facetiously  alluded 
to  the  compliment  they  had  paid  him.  The  most 
gifted  of  these  imitators  was  a  Negro,  who, 
however,  soon  burst  forth  with  strains  and 
gestures  so  unlike  the  self-possessed  but  burn- 
ing eloquence  of  Phillips  that  the  people  forgot 
the  parrot  tones  and  monkey  movements  of  his 
introduction. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  reciprocal  influence    iinfiucncc  of 
of  thought  and  gesture  is  furnished  by  the  differ-    {^"lig^'fj,  Jj! 
ent  styles  of  gesticulation  in  the  dissenting  de-        uaions. 
nominations,  as  compared  with  the  representatives 
of  religions  established  by  the  state.     Dissenters, 
in  the  beginning,  progress  by  argumentative  attack 
and   defense.     They  are  obliged  to  prove  their 
right  to  be;  hence  they  make  much  use  of  the  in- 
dex finger,  the  downward  stroke  of  the  arm  and 
blow  of  the  fist. 

The  contrast  between  the  representatives  of 
different  religions  appears  even  in  a  republic,  and 
was  strongly  marked  between  the  descendants  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  settlers  of  New 
England,  accentuated  by  the  reflex  influence  of 
the  gown  upon  the  representatives  of  the  Churches 
which  make  a  distinction  in  pulpit  garb.  The 
gown  is  an  embarrassment  to  an  argumentative 
speaker,  provided  he  gesticulates,  but  is  of  assist- 
ance to  those  who  assume  principles  upon  authority 
and  treat  them  rhetorically.     Gestures  in  which 
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the  curve  predominates  are  magnified  and  made 
impressive  by  the  gown;  those  of  an  angular 
nature  impeded  by  it. 

I  discovered  this  by  experience.  Invited  to 
preach  on  a  special  subject,  requiring  discrimina- 
tions and  argumentation,  I  v^as  asked  on  arriving 
if  I  would  wear  the  gown.  I  replied,  "  I  invaria- 
bly conform  to  the  custom  of  the  church  in  which 
I  speak."  Immediately  after  beginning  I  found 
the  gown  becoming  entangled  and  my  motions 
obstructed,  so  that  1  was  compelled  to  adopt  the 
curved  gestures;  but  the  reactionary  effect  upon 
the  speech  was  such  that  most  of  my  formal 
proofs  evaporated,  and  I  declaimed  rather  than 
argued,  and  asserted  rather  than  distinguished, 
umagcs  anb  The  character  of  gesticulation  is  noticeably 
Kamatfc^'ora^  affected  by  the  orator's  visual  perception  of  the 
tors.  images  and  pictures  which  are  found  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  Churches.  In  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  I  heard  a  Spanish  priest  preach  four  Lenten 
sermons  and  have  never  seen  more  graceful  or 
expressive  gestures.  He  turned  to  the  images  of 
Christ  and  to  the  pictures  of  saints  and  angels  as  he 
apostrophized  them,  and  could  not  have  been  more 
eloquent  had  they  been  visibly  present.  I  have 
seen  in  the  Russo-Greek  Churches  similar  apos- 
trophizings  which  greatly  moved  the  spectators. 
•KeiigJoue  ccrs  The  Ceremonies  of  various  denominations  are 
emontai.       largely  systems  of  gesture — a  species  of  etiquette 
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observed  by  worshipers  in  the  presence  of  each 
other  and  of  God.  The  Roman,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Armenian  Churches  illustrate  it  in  the  highest  de- 
veloped form.  Visitors  to  Jerusalem  may  see  in 
the  Abyssinian  Church  a  strange  blending  of  the 
barbaric  element  with  early  Greek  forms. 

A  Christian  is  rarely  admitted  during  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Mohammedan  mosques;  but  a  single 
opportunity  enabled  me  to  perceive  the  operation 
upon  gesture  and  attitude  of  the  influence  of  the 
rules  of  direction  derived  from  the  birthplace  and 
tomb  of  the  prophet  and  of  various  events  in  his 
career.  These  appear  in  grotesque  forms  in  the 
howling,  and  in  graceful,  in  the  spinning,  dervishes. 
Friends,  Methodists,  and  Baptists  exhibit  religion 
with  the  least  ceremonial. 

The  study  of  the  operation  of  spontaneous  ges- 
ture must  begin  with  conversation,  for,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions  to  be  noted,  one  is  natural  when 
thus  engaged.  1  refer  to  casual  conversations  at 
the  dinner  table,  the  accidental  meeting  of  ac- 
quaintances or  strangers,  and  to  informal  business 
interviews.  Primarily  the  gestures  of  conversation 
are  those  of  the  eye,  the  face,  and  the  pose  ;  and 
in  close  conversation  others  will  be  few  and  short 
unless  a  protracted  monologue  is  entered  upon. 
In  the  more  delicate  relations  of  life,  however, 
little  can  be  accomplished  by  mere  words;  in 
gestures  chiefly  resides  persuasive  power. 
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Etiquette  is  mainly  a  system  of  gesture,  origi- 
nating in  tlie  general  spirit  of  tlie  people.  Its  fun- 
damental principles  are  "attraction,  humility,  and 
reserve."  Hence  the  etiquette  of  free  governments 
differs  from  that  of  despotisms.  George  Wash- 
ington struggled  with  the  forms  of  both.  When  the 
republic  was  born  he  desired  to  perpetuate  many 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  English  court,  and  was 
severely  criticised  by  the  radical  party  for  his 
aristocratic  sentiment  and  bearing.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  must  nov/  be  on  his  guard  or 
the  average  citizen  will  slap  him  on  the  back  and 
say,  "How  are  you,  Mr.  President?"  And  Justices 
of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  may  be  accosted 
by  comparative  strangers  with,  "Good  morning, 
Judge;  how  are  you,  old  boy?"  Both  these  im- 
pertinences have  been  perpetrated  by  persons 
who  did  not  feel  guilty  of  an  impropriety  until 
their  attention  was  directed  to  it. 

The  evil  effect  of  the  prevailing  tendency  has 
been  seen  in  diminished  respect  for  law;  but  for- 
tunately there  are  indications  of  a  reaction  against 
the  general  disregard  of  the  honor  due  to  office 
and  age. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 
/Hbccbanism  of  feature 

The  orator  who  recites  may  prepare  gestures,  ©cciaimers 
Daniel  Webster  in  his  formal  orations  illustrated  *"^  *'^*^"" 
this.  Edward  Everett  made  elaborate  prepara- 
tion, and  after  hearing  his  famous  lecture  on 
Washington  a  few  times  one  could  foresee  each 
motion.  But  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Patrick.  Henry  to  prepare  a  gesture.  An  actor's 
gestures  being  prearranged,  their  pertinency 
should  be  estimated  from  his  point  of  view; 
hence  there  may  be  different  Hamlets  of  equal 
merit. 

The  relation  of  gesticulation  to  extemporaneous    ©eveiopment 
oratory  is  best  discerned  by  observing  a  speaker    f^^^^p^^^X 
who  addresses  an  audience  assembled  solely  to        forts, 
hear  him.     He  comes  forward  and  begins  in  the 
sphere  of  the  intellect.     Words  being  sufficient  to 
convev  his   meaning,  gestures   are   unnecessary. 
But  though  he  moves  wholly  in  the  realm  of  rea- 
son, gestures  of  energy  and  rhythm  subsequently 
appear.     He  waxes  warm,  and  the  changes  that 
take  place  are  such  as  are  seen  in  men  who  begin 
to  walk  after  long  sitting.     At  first  the  limbs  move 
stiffly,  but  after  a  short  time  rhythmical  motion 
spontaneously   appears.     The   soldier   long   ago 
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mustered  out,  after  he  has  marched  a  mile  on  a 
gala  day,  will  "keep  rank"  like  a  cadet  ready  for 
graduation. 

As  the  orator  proceeds,  the  cerebral  cells,  vocal 
chords,  respiratory  muscles,  arms,  and  legs  act  in 
unison,  and  if  he  has  any  genuine  feeling,  he  will 
make  significant  gestures;  the  pent-up  fires  must 
find  outlet.  Gesture  is  a  natural  protection  from 
collapse. 

To  perfect  one's  self  herein  is  not  a  light  task. 
Comparatively  few  even  know  how  to  stand  in 
an  easy  yet  firm  attitude.  Standing  motionless  is 
exhausting,  yet  it  can  be  made  endurable  without 
the  slightest  change  in  the  position  of  the  feet,  by 
transferring  the  weight  at  intervals  from  one  leg 
to  the  other.  Some  do  this  so  regularly  as  to  ex- 
cite remark  and  diminish  their  dignity. 

Usually  there  is  a  feeling  of  diffidence  when  a 
speaker  rises,  and  under  its  influence  he  may 
assume  an  attitude  which  will  demean  him.  To 
prevent  this  he  should  form  a  habit  of  standing 
properly,  however  unimportant  the  occasion,  and 
in  formal  interviews  should  maintain  a  position 
becoming  his  office.  There  are  those  who  stand 
correctly,  but  find  it  difficult  to  change  their  posi- 
tion gracefully;  hence  the  advantage  of  private 
practice. 

Irregular  or  inappropriate  use  of  the  hands  is 
sure  to  excite  criticism.     But  few  know  how  to 
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manage  their  legs;  these  supporting  pillars  are 
often  allowed  to  assume  ungainly  postures,  or  to 
move  so  grotesquely  as  to  excite  ridicule. 

The  face,  however,  is  more  important  than  any  Ube  cbief  (n» 
other  part  of  the  body.  Without  a  single  gesture  «*'^"'"<="f  °* 
or  motion  some  have  been  able  to  maintain  inter- 
est through  long  discourses  ;  others  whose  ges- 
tures, as  a  result  of  slavery  to  habits,  were 
uncouth  and  some  great  orators  unfortunately  lame 
or  maimed,  have  by  the  magic  of  their  speaking 
countenances  caused  their  defects  or  infirmities 
to  be  forgotten.  Hence  says  Delsarte:  "The 
expression  of  the  face  should  make  the  ges- 
tures of  the  arms  forgotten.  Here  the  talent 
of  the  orator  shines  forth.  He  must  so  fascinate 
his  auditors  that  they  cannot  ask  the  reason  of 
their  fascination,  nor  remark  that  he  gesticulates 
at  all."* 

Defects  of  facial  expression  are  very  common,  abnormalities 
There  are  habitual  muscular  contractions  and  °Vance?° 
nervous  twitchings  originating  in  embarrassment 
in  early  life,  and  some  men  have  a  habit  of 
speaking  only  from  one  side  of  the  month. 
Many  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  wear  an 
inane  smile,  or  in  passages  supposed  to  be  im- 
passioned disfigure  their  countenances  by  mean- 
ingless contortions.    The  eyes  of  some  are  fixed 

*  All  quotations  relating  to  Delsarte  arc  Irom  Art  of  Oratory^  Sysiem  of 
Delsarte,  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  L'Abbc  Dclaiiniosne  by  Francis 
M.  Shaw. 
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in  a  stony  stare,  and  those  of  others  incessantly 
move. 

He  who  employs  numerous  words  and  manifold 
gestures  to  express  the  same  idea  or  feeling  seri- 
ously errs.  Gesture  weakens  if  it  does  not  add  to 
the  force  of  words.  Words  diminish  the  force  of 
a  speaker  if  they  do  not  augment  or  explain  the 
significance  of  the  gestures. 

Delsarte  says :  "A  written  discourse  must  con- 
tain various  epithets  and  adjectives  to  illustrate  the 
subject.  In  a  spoken  discourse  a  great  number  of 
adjectives  are  worse  than  useless.  Gesture  and 
inflection  of  the  voice  supply  their  place.  The 
intelligent  man  makes  few  gestures.  To  multiply 
gestures  indicates  a  lack  of  intelligence.  The 
face  is  the  thermometer  of  intelligence.  Let  as 
much  expression  as  possible  be  given  to  the  face. 
Bn  error  often  A  gesture  made  by  the  hand  is  wrong  when  not 
unrecogni3e6.    j.^,^^|f^gj  j^  advance  by  the  face.     Intelligence  is 

manifested  by  the  face." 

Excess  of  gesture  was  termed  by  the  classic 
writers  "the  babbling  of  the  hands."  It  is  a  griev- 
ous defect,  and  usually  consists  of  the  meaningless 
repetition  of  a  few  simple  movements,  some  of 
which  are  liable  to  be  uncouth,  there  being  no 
reason  in  the  nature  of  things  for  their  appearance. 

The  gestures  of  Whitefield  were  indeed  inces- 
sant, but  they  were  always  graceful. 

"They  gave  significance  to  every  sentence,  and 
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brought  before  his  audience  each  scene  that  he 
described  as  vividly  as  though  it  were  present 
to  their  eyes.  ...  He  was  contemporary  with 
Garrick,  and  so  perfect  was  his  gesticulation  that 
the  people,  instead  of  paying  him  the  compliment 
of  calling  him  the  Garrick  of  the  pulpit,  paid  him 
the  far  higher  compliment  of  calling  Garrick  the 
Whitefield  of  the  stage."  * 

Without  his  natural  gifts  and  his  extraordinary 
cultivation  of  them,  had  his  gestures  been  as  nu- 
merous as  they  were,  and  as  insignificant  as  are 
the  majority  of  those  made  by  ordinary  speakers, 
they  would  have  rendered  him  unpopular. 

*  Orators  and  Oratory^  Matthews,  pp.  385,  386. 
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CHAPTER  XXK 
f  mpropcr  (5c6ture5  an5  ^beir  IRcmeDig 

Every  speaker  should  be  willing  to  receive  in- 
telligent criticism  even  if  it  come  from  an  enemy. 
An  ordinary  speaker  was  transformed  into  a  genu- 
ine orator  from  being  told  that  he  placed  his  hand 
over  his  liver  whenever  he  referred  to  his  heart,  for 
it  prompted  him  to  give  years  to  the  study  of  the 
philosophy  of  gesture, 
©dgfn  of  most  The  majority  of  improper  gestures  result  from 
infelicities.  ^  want  of  rhythm  in  the  movement.  Instead  of 
every  responsive  muscle  and  nerve  acting  in  har- 
mony with  the  fundamental  impulse  from  the 
brain,  some  are  involuntarily  or  intentionally  re- 
strained or  forced  forward.  1  knew  an  orator  who 
apparently  could  not  speak  with  satisfaction  to 
himself  until  he  had  hitched  up  one  leg  of  his 
trousers  to  the  top  of  his  old-fashioned  boot. 
Charles  G.  Finney,  the  masterful  evangelist,  was 
ill  at  ease  unless  his  thumb  was  hooked  in  his  sus- 
pender; and  on  one  occasion,  when  speaking  to  a 
thousand  people,  the  button  came  off,  and  he  be- 
came so  agitated  that  he  had  to  retire  and  fasten 
the  suspender  before  he  could  resume. 

A  minister  preaching  upon  the  text, "  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  1  will 
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give  you  rest,"  and  making  a  most  earnest  appeal, 
gesticulated  with  the  clenched  fist  with  such  vehe- 
mence that,  though  his  tones  were  soft,  a  surgeon 
present  said  to  him  afterward,  "  Had  I  judged  your 
intentions  by  your  gestures,  I  should  have  been 
afraid  to  come  forward."  Whenever  one  per- 
ceives in  another  such  a  contradiction  of  sense 
and  sound  he  should  inquire  what  unfitting  ges- 
tures he  may  himself  unconsciously  make. 

Forcelessness  in  gesture  is  a  characteristic  of 
many  speakers.  Angularity  of  motion  another 
defect; — such  as  a  striking,  pointing,  or  thrusting 
from  the  shoulder,  varied  by  attitudes  suggesting 
a  fencer  on  guard. 

Neither  walking,  cycling,  horseback  riding,  nor 
heavy  gymnastics  will  give  a  speaker  the  condition 
of  nerve  and  muscle  essential  to  easy,  forcible, 
and  graceful  gesticulation.  Cycling,  though 
healthful  in  moderation,  tends  to  stiffen  the  mus- 
cles of  the  arm.  Walking,  when  the  arms  are 
swung,  is  beneficial,  but,  except  in  a  hilly  country, 
is  a  constant  repetition  of  the  same  motions. 
Light  gymnastics,  such  as  the  Swedish  Movement 
Cure  and  many  so-called  Delsarte  exercises,  are 
valuable. 

Nevertheless,  the  student  or  sedentary  person,  in 
order  to  keep  his  arms  and  hands  in  suitable  con- 
dition to  gesticulate,  should  take  daily  exercises, 
with  or  without  apparatus,  which  will  bring  into 
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a  condition  to  respond  with  vigor  and  rapidity  to 
the  slightest  impulse  every  muscle  of  the  arm, 
every  sinew  of  the  hand,  the  ligaments  and  mus- 
cles connecting  the  shoulders  with  the  trunk,  those 
of  the  neck  and  head,  and  those  which  admit  of  the 
body's  turning  quickly  from  side  to  side.  Dumb- 
bells and  Indian  clubs  are  suited  to  this  purpose, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  apparatus;  for  if 
the  fists  be  clenched,  one  may  strike  out  without 
damage  to  the  organism.  Twenty  minutes  a  day 
of  this  work  will  keep  one  so  in  condition  that 
whenever  he  gesticulates  all  will  feel  that  a  battery 
of  force  is  before  them. 
mental  an&         Connected  with  such  exercises,  or  as  a  substitute 

optical  rcflccs 

tion.  for  them  on  alternate  days,  is  a  form  of  practice 

essential  to  everyone  who  would  speak  well.  He 
should  master,  either  from  illustrated  books  or 
under  the  instruction  of  competent  teachers,  the 
gestures  which  express  the  principal  emotions 
and  generic  ideas ;  and  should  practice  these  merely 
as  exercise,  without  regard  to  the  ideas  or  emotions 
which  they  are  intended  to  express,  and  should 
do  so  before  a  mirror. 

It  is  common  to  sneer  at  practicing  before  a 
mirror,  and  to  intimate  that  it  is  inconceivable  for 
a  true  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  be  so  vain. 
Against  this  ignorance  I  quote  the  instructions 
given  to  his  young  ministers  by  the  learned,  elo- 
quent, and  devout  John  Wesley: 
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"  It  is  more  difficult  to  find  out  tlie  faults  of 
your  own  gesture  than  those  of  your  pronuncia- 
tion. For  a  man  may  hear  his  own  voice,  but 
cannot  see  his  own  face;  neither  can  he  observe 
the  several  motions  of  his  own  body;  at  least  but 
imperfectly.  To  remedy  this  you  may  use  a 
large  looking-glass,  as  Demosthenes  did,  and  there- 
by observe  and  learn  to  avoid  every  disagreeable 
or  unhandsome  gesture.  ,  .  .  But  it  is  the  face 
which  gives  the  greatest  life  to  action;  of  this, 
therefore,  you  must  take  the  greatest  care,  that 
nothing  may  appear  disagreeable  in  it,  since  it  is 
continually  in  the  view  of  all  but  yourself.  And 
there  is  nothing  can  prevent  this  but  the  looking- 
glass,  or  a  friend  who  will  deal  faithfully  with  you. " 

Exercise  is  especially  important  to  speakers  ad-  sucb  practice 
vancing  in  years.  After  a  sedentary  man  is  forty,  "omutei!'^ 
and  often  before,  his  muscles  begin  to  stiffen,  his 
range  of  gesticulation  to  shorten,  and  he  stoops, 
leans,  and  frequently,  except  in  the  latter  part  of  a 
discourse  when  he  is  aroused,  his  motions  are  feeble, 
repetitious,  and  insignificant.  But  he  who  daily 
practices  may,  till  the  close  of  a  long  life,  preserve 
grace  and  energy;  as  the  aged  blacksmith,  while 
perhaps  weak  in  his  lower  limbs,  still  swings 
the  hammer  with  sufficient  vigor  to  earn  his 
daily  bread;  or  as  the  letter  carrier,  whose  hands 

•  H^oris  of  the  Rev.  John   Wesley.,  A.M.,  third  American  edition,  vol. 
vii,  p.  493. 
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tremble,  can  still  walk  swiftly.  But  the  cessation 
of  practice  for  a  single  month  might  render  it  dif- 
ficult for  either  of  them  to  resume  satisfactorily. 

Such  exercises  alone  as  have  been  mentioned 
would  in  a  single  year  transform  many  now  barely 
tolerable  speakers  into  effective  orators.  Says 
Delsarte:  "If  the  gestures  are  good,  the  most 
wretched  speaking  is  tolerated.  So  much  the 
better  if  the  speaking  is  good,  but  gesture  is  the 
all-important  thing." 

Between  Taverner  and  Delsarte  there  exists  a 
seeming  difference  on  a  vital  point.  "Gestures," 
says  the  former,  "must  fall  on  the  word  that 
calls  them  up.  The  hand,  being  quicker  than 
the  mind,  must  be  held  back  to  keep  time  with 
conventional  language,  in  which  the  primary  word 
is  often  near  the  end  of  the  sentence." 

Delsarte  says:  "Gesture  must  always  precede 
speech.  In  fact,  speech  is  reflected  expression.  It 
must  come  after  gesture,  which  is  parallel  with 
the  impression  received.  Nature  incites  a  move- 
ment; speech  names  this  movement.  Speech  is 
only  the  title,  the  label  of  what  gesture  has  antici- 
pated. Speech  comes  only  to  confirm  what  the 
audience  already  comprehend.  .  .  .  Priority  of 
gesture  may  be  thus  explained:  First,  a  movement 
responds  to  the  sensation ;  then  a  gesture,  which 
depicts  the  emotion,  responds  to  the  imagina- 
tion, which  colors  the  sensation.     Then  comes  the 
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judgment,  which  approves.  Finally  we  consider 
the  audience,  and  this  view  of  the  audience  sug- 
gests the  appropriate  expression  for  that  which 
has  already  been  expressed  by  gesture.  .  .  .  Elo- 
quence is  composed  of  many  things  which  are  not 
named,  but  must  be  named  by  slight  gestures. 
In  this  eloquence  consists.  Thus  a  smack  of  the 
tongue,  a  blow  upon  the  hand,  an  utterance  of 
the  vowel  ti  as  if  one  would  remove  a  stain  from 
his  coat.  The  writer  cannot  do  all  this.  The 
mere  rendition  of  the  written  discourse  is  nothing 
for  the  orator;  his  talent  consists  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  great  number  of  little  nameless  sounds  " 
and  gestures. 

The  apparently  radical  difference  between  these  uttemptto 
authorities  becomes  less  manifest  when  we  con-  ''*!!!1!"'^^ 
sider  that  Taverner  referred  more  particularly  to 
gestures  of  significance  in  the  plane  of  the  intel- 
lect, while  Delsarte  gives  all  gesture  primarily 
the  office  of  persuasion,  maintaining  that  the  mind 
can  be  interested  by  speech,  but  must  be  per- 
suaded by  gesture.  "An  audience,"  he  maintains, 
"is  never  intelligent;  it  is  a  multiple  being  pos- 
sessed of  sense  and  sentiment.  The  greater  the 
numbers,  the  less  intelligence  has  it.  .  .  .  An 
audience  is  persuaded  not  by  reasoning,  but  by 
gesture.  .  .  .  It  is  not  ideas  that  move  the  masses; 
it  is  gestures.  .  .  .  The  mind  and  the  life  are 
active  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  heart;  then, 
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since  the  heart  controls  all  our  actions,  gesture 
must  control  all  other  languages." 

When  Professor  Taverner  treated  gesture  in 
relation  to  persuasion  he  taught,  although  less 
dogmatically,  the  substance  of  what  Delsarte 
maintained  of  all  gesture. 

All  that  1  have  thus  far  recommended  in  the 
way  of  exercise  is  preliminary  to  one  form  which 
to  some  extent  includes  all  others, 
ipsscboiogfcai  Let  the  speaker  imagine  himself  in  a  foreign 
land  where  he  does  not  know  the  alphabet  and  is 
unable  to  understand  a  single  word  or  to  read  the 
street  signs;  also  that  he  is  angry  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  exhibit  his  feelings  to  the  natives.  He 
must  then  try  to  conceive  by  what  looks  and 
gestures  he  would  cause  the  people  to  perceive 
his  indignation;  and  having  formed  the  ideal,  he 
should  throw  himself  into  those  attitudes,  take  on 
the  expressions  of  countenance,  and  execute  the 
gestures.  He  must  not  present  a  caricature,  but 
so  make  known  his  anger  that  they  will  sympa- 
thize with  him.  Then  let  him  imagine  himself 
afraid ;  and  so  proceed  through  the  circle  of  human 
sympathies  and  antipathies. 

While  attempting  this  he  should  not  perplex  him- 
-  'self  by  striving  to  remember  gestures  learned  from 
books  or  from  the  elocutionist,  but  should  con- 
centrate his  whole  fancy  and  feeling   upon  the 
supposed  situation.     It  would  be  better  to  overdo 
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than  to  underdo.  The  one  essential  is  that  he 
shall  throw  into  every  feature  and  motion  the 
feeling  which  he  is  supposed  to  possess.  He  will 
improve  his  imagination  by  this  process,  and  as 
he  progresses  should  complicate  the  situation  and 
exercises  until  he  is  prepared  in  pantomime  to 
represent  them  all.  This  naturally  is  a  strictly 
private  exercise.  Criticism  from  spectators  while 
he  is  practicing  cannot  aid  him  who  proposes  to 
extemporize;  though  it  might  be  of  considerable 
importance  to  one  who  intended  to  be  an  actor 
either  on  the  stage  or  in  the  pulpit. 

The  philosophy  of  this  practice  is  that  when  ms pbuosopbs. 
one  surrenders  himself  to  the  delivery  of  an  ora- 
tion, and  the  sentiment  agitating  his  brain  seeks 
avenues  of  expression  through  every  part  of  the 
responsive  organism,  the  gestures  which  he  has 
so  frequently  employed  to  express  such  concep- 
tions will  be  those  which  he  will  unconsciously 
make.  Only  by  such  practice  can  he  eradicate 
evil  habits  and  prevent  the  formation  of  others 
no  less  defective. 

I  have  asserted  that  actors  prearrange  their  ges-  strihina  (Hu8= 
tures.  There  is  a  comedy  entitled  Come  Here, 
which  illustrates  this  method  of  private  practice. 
It  assumes  that  a  manager  has  advertised  for  "a 
leading  lady  "  and  has  become  disgusted  with  the 
conceit  of  incompetent  applicants.  He  determines 
to  pay  no  attention  to  lofty  recommendations  or 
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to  self-praise,  but  to  test  all.  At  this  moment  a 
lady  is  announced.  She  expresses  a  willingness 
to  submit  to  such  a  trial,  and  he  says,  "  I  require 
only  two  words,  '  Come  here,'  and  with  the  words, 
the  meaning,  emphasis,  and  expressions  that  situa- 
tion, character,  and  surroundings  would  command." 
He  tells  her  to  imagine  herself  a  queen  who 
deigns  to  call  one  of  her  maids  of  honor;  to 
command  a  courtier  not  in  favor;  to  summon 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne  a  hero  that  his  glorious 
deeds  may  be  rewarded.  He  directs  her  to  fancy 
herself  a  mother  who  calls  her  little  daughter 
whom  she  tenderly  loves,  then  a  stepdaughter 
with  whom  she  is  vexed,  and  so  through  a  dozen 
typical  situations. 

Bn  unequal         Madam  Seiler,  in  her  useful  work  on  The  Voice 
view, 

in  Speaking,  states  that  she  had  often  witnessed  this 

comedy,  but  not  until  she  saw  Janauschek  act  this 
part  was  she  made  to  share  in  the  various  emo- 
tions expressed,  and  she  says:  "Simply  by  vary- 
ing the  vocal  tones,  the  shadings,  intonations,  the 
tempi  of  these  tones,  the  artist  was  able  so  to  utter 
these  two  syllables  as  to  produce  in  the  hearer  one 
state  of  feeling  after  another  of  the  most  different 
and  opposite  character,  with  a  success  not  to  be 
attained  by  the  most  elaborate  and  vivid  descrip- 
tion. And  this  effect  was  secured  simply  by  the 
Modulation  of  the  Voice." 
In  aggrandizing  her  profession  Madam  Seiler 
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has  ignored  what,  in  the  opinion  of  all  whom  I 
have  met  who  have  heard  Janauschek  in  this  role, 
is  the  principal  element  in  the  representation, 
namely,  the  gestures  by  which  the  different  scenes 
are  pantomimically  represented;  gestures  which 
include  every  possible  expression  of  the  face,  turn 
of  the  head,  poise  of  the  trunk,  and  movements  of 
the  limbs,  with  varying  degrees  of  grace  and 
energy.  It  is  demonstrable  that  gestures  alone, 
with  so  limited  a  vocabulary  as  the  test  allowed, 
would  be  far  more  illuminating  and  effective  than 
the  two  words  without  gesture,  whatever  the  mod- 
ulation of  the  voice. 

Different  systems  of  gesticulation  are  valuable  unfiexibic  rules 
only  as  their  root  principles  are  comprehended  and      ^^  "*"  *'^^* 
assimilated.     I  reached  this  conclusion  early  in  my 
study  of  the  subject,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  fmd 
long  afterward  so  admirable  a  statement  of  the 
principles  in  Delaumosne's  system  of  Delsarte: 

"When  the  law  is  known  each  applies  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  idea.  .  .  .  The  student 
of  oratory  should  not  be  a  servile  copyist.  In  the 
arrangement  of  his  effects  he  must  copy,  imitate, 
and  compose.  Let  him  first  reproduce  a  fixed 
model,  the  lesson  of  the  master.  This  is  to  copy. 
Let  him  then  reproduce  the  lesson  in  the  absence 
of  the  master.  This  is  to  imitate.  Finally  let  him 
reproduce  a  fugitive  model.  This  is  to  compose." 
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CHAPTER  XXX 
public  Oval  2)etiate 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  public  debate  is 
nearly  always  useless;  that  it  leaves  those  who 
participate  stronger  in  prejudice  or  prepossession 
than  before,  and  divides  audiences  into  bitter  par- 
tisans of  the  speakers.  I  hold  the  exact  opposite 
of  this  view,  believing  the  general  effect  of  public 
debate  to  be  excellent,  and  that  there  is  no  stimu- 
lant to  thought  and  thorough  examination  compar- 
able with  it. 
■atrntiBof  A  distinguished  professional  debater  of  England 

says:  "  Men  may  read  on  both  sides,  but  it  seldom 
happens  that  men  who  are  impressed  by  one  side 
care  to  read  the  other.  In  discussions  they  are 
obliged  to  hear  both  sides.  If  men  do  read  both 
sides,  unless  they  read  a  discussion,  they  do  not 
find  all  the  facts  stated  on  one  side  especially  con- 
sidered by  the  other."  * 

I  have  seen  the  protracted  work  of  large  com- 
mittees overthrown  by  a  single  luminous  address, 
and  a  compact  party,  which  for  years  had  been 
preparing  for  a  crisis,  scattered  to  the  winds  by 
one  speech  delivered  by  a  venerable  man,  sup- 
posed, when  he  began,  to  be  in  a  helpless  minority. 

*G.  J.  Holyoake. 
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I  have  observed  similar  changes  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
in  the  ruling  bodies  of  the  great  religious  com- 
munions. 

These  are  not  always  the  most  remarkable  effects 
of  debate.  Particular  speakers,  in  certain  discus- 
sions, have  been  hissed  from  the  platform,  and 
personal  violence  has  been  done  them,  but,  though 
obstinacy  and  vanity  forbade  immediate  confes- 
sion, those  who  had  derided  and  assaulted  have 
subsequently  adopted  the  views  which  had  roused 
their  antagonism. 

An  old  English  proverb  says,  "Disputations 
leave  truth  in  the  middle  and  party  at  both  ends." 
Without  doubt  this  is  often  true,  but,  disputations 
over,  moderate  men  and  some  from  "both  ends," 
turning  longingly  toward  the  truth  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  conciliating  each  other,  frame  a  rational 
platform  which  becomes  the  basis  of  enduring 
prosperity  or  efficiency.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  greatest  achievement  of  the 
human  intellect,  was  thus  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion and  confirmed  by  the  thirteen  independent 
commonwealths.  The  debates  of  patriotic  men 
with  divergent  and  ever-clashing  interests  over- 
came prejudice,  united  discordant  sections,  and 
made  that  actual  which  many  statesmen  believed 
impossible. 

Debates  in  the  legal  profession  take  place  under 
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specified  conditions.  The  judge,  an  authoritative 
expositor  of  the  law,  presides.  The  jurymen  are 
the  sole  judges  of  facts,  having  also  power  to 
apply  the  law  under  judicial  instruction.  There 
are  two  or  more  lawyers  seeking  to  control  the  ver- 
dict ;  the  statements  of  each  are  sure  to  be  traversed 
by  the  other  and  to  be  reviewed  by  the  court. 
Success  depends  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  questions  allowed,  of  the  law,  of  the  highest 
confirmatory  decisions,  of  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses, facility  in  interlocution,  and  preparation 
for  the  final  arguments.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  possible  to  fail  by  overproving  and  by 
too  minute  attention  to  details. 

An  understanding  of  the  rules  of  procedure  is 
Not  only  the  opposing  counsel,  but  the 
judge,  will  object  at  the  slightest  departure  from 
them.  These  rules,  though  not  understood  by 
the  general  public,  and  by  many  believed  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  truth,  are  based  upon 
philosophical  principles  whose  mastery  demands 
the  exercise  of  the  highest  faculties  of  the  mind. 
They  rest  upon  these  restrictions:  The  lawyer  is 
not  allowed  to  address  the  jury  upon  matters 
which  have  not  been  admitted  in  evidence;  noth- 
ing can  be  admitted  which  is  irrelevant  or  not 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  witnesses;  lead- 
ing questions,  those  which  can  be  answered  by 
yes  or  no,  or  those  in  which  the  question  shall 
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suggest  the  answer,  are  forbidden;  because  if 
such  be  permitted,  the  mind  of  the  counsel  may 
be  the  source  of  the  knowledge  rather  than  that  of 
the  witness ;  in  which  case,  either  the  truth  will  not 
be  told,  or  only  a  part  of  it,  or  something  contrary 
to  it  will  be  added.  The  purpose  of  the  cross- 
examination  being  to  test  the  credibility,  the 
recollection,  the  motives  of  the  witness,  and  the 
pertinency  of  what  he  presents,  there  are  few  re- 
strictions, except  those  implied  in  the  requirement 
of  relevancy.  Except  in  specified  instances,  hear- 
say evidence  is  excluded,  because  it  cannot  be 
traversed. 

In  these  rules  are  involved  the  same  principles 
which  apply  universally  to  debate;  and  a  sound 
intellect,  accustomed  to  reason,  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  their  application,  unless  in 
intricate  cases  or  arguments  of  extreme  subtlety. 

The  debates  of  town  meetings  resemble  those   iparHamentart 
of  old-fashioned  debating  societies,  and  are  gov-         '"*^* 
erned  by  ordinary  parliamentary  law.    The  discus- 
sions of  ecclesiastical  and   all   authoritative  con- 
ventions have  so  much  in  common  with  those  of 
legislatures  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  them,  except 
incidentally.     As  debaters  in  such  bodies  contend 
under  the  rules  of  parliamentary  law,  only  by  its 
mastery  can   a  participant  economize   his  time, 
escape  interruption,  and  secure  attentive  hearing. 
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The  object  of  a  deliberative  assembly  is  to  im- 
part information  and  to  unify  sentiment,  prepara- 
tory to  expressing  its  judgment  or  will  in  resolu- 
tions or  enactments. 

The  primary  object  of  rules  is  the  preservation 
of  order;  but  mere  order  might  coexist  with  si- 
lence and  inaction.  Hence  many  rules  relate  to 
the  bringing  of  business  before  the  house;  others 
to  the  keeping  of  it  there  sufficiently  long  to 
admit  of  its  being  understood  and  determined; 
still  others  to  the  removal  of  it  from  the  house 
when  its  further  retention  is  unnecessary,  weari- 
circumscdbei*  some,  or  an  impediment  to  the  consideration  of 
''"cffecuia/"*  pressing  matters.  Other  regulations  protect  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  members. 

Parliamentary  law  is  a  general  term,  but  as  a 
Minnesota  lawyer,  if  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New 
York,  would  be  handicapped  without  an  under- 
standing of  the  special  rules  of  practice  of  the 
latter  commonwealth,  so  the  particular  usages  of 
different  countries,  States,  Churches,  and  other 
organizations  must  be  learned  by  every  new- 
comer before  he  can  be  quite  at  ease.  Also  the 
exigencies  of  each  body  require  the  passage  of 
special  rules,  and  these  may  be  changed  from  year 
to  year,  or  session  to  session,  or  even  during  the 
same  session,  by  action  of  the  house,  without 
reference  to  a  committee  or  upon  report  of  a  com- 
mittee upon  rules. 
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To  be  able,  therefore,  to  make  a  powerful  and  cfverB  esscna 
convincing  speech  is  but  one  of  the  qualifications  "^''cgg^/"'^ 
for  success  in  debate.  To  know  when  to  speak, 
how  to  obtain  the  floor,  and  to  unfold  thought  so 
as  to  retain  the  floor;  to  divert  attention  from  an 
amendment  that  would  insidiously  undermine  the 
pending  proposition;  to  speak  a  second  time  by 
proposing  an  amendment  in  harmony  with  the 
rules;  to  check  an  opponent  who,  under  cover  of 
an  amendment,  endeavors  to  speak  a  second  time 
on  the  main  question,  are  as  necessary  to  success 
in  a  debate  limited  by  time  as  similar  ability  and 
knowledge  are  to  a  lawyer  in  the  trial  of  civil  and 
criminal  cases. 

Previous  to  special  preparation  for  debate  there    Ubc  preparaa 
must  be  a  general  preparation  of  the  debater,  who    **°"bater!  ^^' 
should  be  an  habitual  inquirer  into  all  subjects  upon 
which  it  is  possible  to  hold  more  than  one  opinion. 

He  must  be  a  thinker.  What  he  sees  he  must 
understand.  What  he  reads  he  must  compre- 
hend. What  he  sees  and  reads  must  become  part 
of  the  capital  stock  of  raw  material  ready  to  be 
recollected  on  the  instant.  Otherwise  his  mind 
will  resemble  the  libraries  of  some  literary  men, 
filled  with  drawers  crowded  with  documents  on 
certain  subjects,  which  they  know  they  possess, 
but  cannot  find  when  desired  for  use. 

The    debater   cannot  tell   what   question    may 
arise  or  how  sudden  may  be  the  demand  upon 
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iprotcctfon  him;  neither  can  he  foreknow  what  his  opponent 
'^'foTeVeen.""'  wiU  Say.  His  mind,  therefore,  must  be  a  store- 
house, full  but  not  overcrowded,  since  observa- 
tion, reading,  and  thinking  may  be  carried  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  destroy  spontaneity,  and  thus  have 
a  similar  effect  upon  the  mind  to  that  which  glut- 
tony produces  upon  the  body.  A  proposition  may 
be  before  an  assembly,  members  being  equally 
entitled  to  the  floor  and  obliged  to  scramble  for 
it;  a  new  proposition  may  start  in  an  instant,  for  it 
is  a  rule  of  parliamentary  law  that  an  amendment, 
provided  it  be  germane,  may  be  offered  to  any 
motion  or  resolution.  Hence  the  question  can  be 
modified  almost  to  the  degree  of  extinguishing 
the  original  subject;  the  proposal  advocated  may 
be  reversed  or  a  substitute  be  proposed.  What 
would  it  avail  for  a  man  to  be  prepared  to  speak 
on  one  question  if  he  cannot  possibly  adjust  him- 
self to  a  new  situation  ?  "What  boots  it  at  one 
gate  to  make  defense  and  at  another  to  let  in  the 
foe.?"  Hence  the  professional  debater  should  ac- 
quire the  faculty  of  estimating  the  argumentative 
weight  of  facts  as  he  stores  them  away  in  his 
mind,  and  the  power  withal  of  sub-consciously 
giving  them  titles,  so  that  they  will  be  available 
as  weapons  in  the  heat  of  conflict.  If  he  hesi- 
tates, the  derisive  cheers  of  his  opponents  may 
accomplish  more  for  their  cause  than  their  argu- 
ments could  have  done. 
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Debate  is  a  valuable  aid  to  tlie  acquisition  of  ivn    un8ur= 
the  power  of  speaking  extemporaneously.     Tlie  aff^^^rms   of 
superficial,  wlio  may  liave  attained  some  reputa-    free  spcafcing. 
tion  as  orators,   based  upon   one  or  two  mem- 
orized   addresses    frequently   repeated,  but  who 
have  no  fountain  of  thought  or  speech,  are  in- 
competent to  render  a  reason   for  any  opinion, 
and  who  hold  nothing  with  tenacity,  sometimes 
affect   surprise  that   so  "few    great   orators   are 
effective  debaters.''     Whereas,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few   distinguished   preachers   and  lecturers 
possessing  a  descriptive   or  a   hortatory  gift,  it 
would   be  difficult  to  name  many  great  extem- 
poraneous orators  who  were  not  strong  debaters. 

A  more  important  consideration  relative  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  power  of  extemporaneous  speech 
is  that  numerous  orators  are  indebted  to  the  early 
practice  of  debate  for  their  subsequent  success. 
The  debating  societies,  common  before  the  interest 
in  athletics  had  become  almost  a  craze,  have  gen- 
erally disintegrated,  and  at  a  recent  contest  be- 
tween Harvard  and  Yale  the  Honorable  Chauncey 
M.  Depew,  the  presiding  officer,  himself,  when  he 
chooses,  one  of  the  most  versatile  of  extemporane- 
ous orators,  among  other  suggestive  remarks,  said : 

"There  is,  and  there  always  will  be,  as  great  a  -ccetfmon?   of 
demand  for  public  speaking  and  as  great  an  op-  ^^^  "contem*^>o- 
portunity  for  it  as  was  the  case  in  what  is  known    rar^  oratory, 
as  the  days  of  great  orators.     But  the  last  twenty 
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years  of  college  history  has  not  produced  a  single 
famous  orator  in  the  United  States.  This  is  seen 
mostly  in  the  courts,  upon  the  political  platform, 
and  in  the  decadence  of  popular  oratory  in  the 
Senate,  in  Congress,  and  in  the  various  halls  of 
legislation  of  the  country." 

A  statement  so  comprehensive  will  doubtless 
excite  controversy,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he 
limits  the  declaration  to  twenty  years  of  college 
history,  and  it  is  certain  that  several  of  those  who 
have  attracted  public  notice  as  orators  within  the 
past  twenty  years  have,  without  a.  college  train- 
ing, attained  a  wide  reputation. 

Mr.  Depew  declared  that  he  looked  upon  the 
present  revival  of  the  debating  society  with  the 
expectation  of  seeing  "a  new  generation  come 
forth  from  the  colleges  not  only  panoplied  with  a 
magnificent  education,  but  able  to  utilize  it  in  the 
thousands  of  places  where  the  educated  man  is 
called  upon  to  make  use  of  his  power — in  the  de- 
fense of  right,  in  the  securing  of  justice,  in  di- 
rectors' meetings,  in  the  courts  of  law,  in  the 
pulpit,  everywhere  and  anywhere  lucidly  and 
carefully  expressing  the  judgment  he  has  formed." 
jsastfoctbc  It  is  not  so  difficult  for  beginners  to  speak  in  a 
novice.  debate  where  the  standards  of  rhetorical  criticism 
are  lower,  the  audience  more  excited,  the  time 
limited,  formal  introductions  and  perorations  su- 
perfluous, and  a  colloquial  style  preferable,  as  to 
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appear  the  first  time  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  lecture 
platform.  The  circumstances  and  especially  the 
decision  by  judges  or  the  audience  upon  the  merits 
of  each  side  and  of  individual  participants  compel 
and  assist  mental  concentration  and  prompt  and 
forcible  expression.  Fluency  and  confidence  once 
obtained,  style  can  be  polished  and  adaptive  facility 
secured  by  practice. 

The  essays  and  colloquial  criticisms  of  the  same, 
in  the  secret  societies,  contribute  much  to  the 
formation  of  a  good  written  style,  and  to  the  ex- 
pression of  one's  ideas  without  oratorical  accom- 
paniments; but  very  little  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
vigorous,  coherent,  and  diversified  extempora- 
neous style. 

The  debating  habit  of  mind  is  not  without  its  Bangerous 
perils,  for  there  have  been  many  who,  though 
skillful  fencers  in  debate,  have  so  devoted  them- 
selves to  it  as  to  lose  the  power  of  abstract  reflec- 
tion, and  have  become  useless  in  a  deliberative 
body  except  in  periods  of  partisan  conflict;  and 
their  influence,  even  there,  often  fails  prematurely. 
Such  lawyers  lose  their  influence  over  judges,  and 
such  legislators  their  power  over  colleagues  and 
constituents.  Ecclesiastical  debaters,  unable  to 
suggest  a  rational  plan  or  modification,  but  ever 
ready  to  attack  the  suggestions  of  others,  and  liable 
to  produce  schemes  of  doubtful  morality  or  obvi- 
ous inexpediency,  come  at  last  to  be  regarded  with 
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a  degree  of  suspicion  which  renders  their  efforts 
ipaiais3eJ>  vir«   weai^ening  to  the  cause  which  they  espouse. 
*"^^"''^'^'*'         But   as   numerous  are  the   instances   of   wise 

oom. 

and  good  men  who,  because  of  ignorance  of  par- 
liamentary law  and  a  feeble  control  of  their  re- 
sources, wield  little  influence,  and  pass  through 
life  bewildered  by  the  success  of  some  whose 
sophistries  their  keen  minds  easily  detect,  whose 
superficiality  they  pity,  and  whose  pompous  pre- 
tensions they  despise. 

There  is  no  other  intellectual  stimulant  or  exer- 
cise to  be  compared  with  debate.  It  teaches  the 
rash  moderation;  makes  the  timid  courageous; 
compels  the  fluent  to  prune;  the  slow  to  hasten; 
renders  the  dull  quick-witted;  requires  the  quick- 
witted to  learn  caution;  and  fits  all  classes  for  an 
intellectual  emergency.  The  ability  to  debate  is  a 
powerful  means  of  enabling  one  to  defend  his  own 
rights,  and  to  aid  the  weak  in  securing  theirs.  It  is 
essential  in  free  governments.  If  only  the  corrupt 
and  grasping  have  this  power,  the  best  in  the  com- 
monwealth will  be  tyrannized  over  by  the  worst. 

The  truly  wise  are  those  who  ever  aim  at  sym- 
metrical development  and  the  mastery  of  every 
legitimate  means  of  persuading  their  fellow-men. 
Such  only  are  able  to  perform  ordinary  tasks  easily, 
and  are  always  ready  to  respond  to  extraordinary 
demands. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

Cbaracter  as  a  (Sencral  preparation 

That  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  a  speaker 
is  essential  to  a  conviction  of  tiie  trutli  of  iiis 
words  is  self-evident.  No  less  obvious  is  it  that 
such  confidence  must  depend  upon  personal 
acquaintance,  the  testimony  of  those  who  are 
intimate  with  him,  the  evidence  of  position  or 
credentials  conferred  by  those  who  know  him,  or 
by  the  public.  Each  and  all  of  these  sources  of 
trust  in  a  speaker  rest  finally  upon  his  real  or  sup- 
posed character. 

The  more  logical  a  person  known  to  be  untrust- 
worthy, the  more  the  intelligent  hearer  is  upon  his 
guard;  and  the  more  lofty,  persuasive,  or  insinua- 
ting the  eloquence  of  one  in  repute  for  self-seek- 
ing, treachery  to  friends,  or  readiness  to  receive 
bribes,  the  harder  become  the  hearts  of  all  but  the 
inexperienced  or  the  credulous. 

If  the  members  of  the  legal  profession — es-  scemfnaa* 
pecially  those  engaged  exclusively  in  criminal  ""[atv^eca!""* 
cases — seem  to  furnish  many  exceptions,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  personnel  of  juries  changes  with 
courts  and  often  with  cases,  that  evidence  performs 
in  large  part  the  work  of  conviction,  and  that  the 
controlling  factor  in  the  decision  is  often  an 
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emotional  state  pervading  a  community,  of  which 
the  dishonest  advocate  is  but  the  voice. 

More  destructive  of  such  apparent  exceptions  is 
the  fact  that  if  counselors  are  recognized  by  the 
community  as  unscrupulous,  it  creates  against  any 
prisoner  who  employs  them  a  prejudice  in  the 
minds  of  the  jury  and  the  court.  Thus  practice 
falls  away  from  them  early  in  life;  except  when 
they  are  located  adjacent  to  prisons  in  large  cities, 
and  become  masters  of  the  intricacies  of  "jury 
fixing,'  of  legal  technicalities,  tricks,  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  spurious  alibis. 
Clerical^ mass  Clergymen  who  appear  to  have  much  zeal  are 
sometimes  revealed  as  living  double  lives,  and 
their  previous  success  is  to  many  an  insoluble 
problem.  Yet  it  is  often  found  that  a  penetrating 
few  had  suspected  them ;  that  they  had  been  at 
the  mercy  of  some  who  had  detected  them;  or 
that  their  success  was  superficial,  and  powerful 
friends  had  protected  them. 

The  existence  of  chemical  springs  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  of  a  destructive  nature  may 
not  be  known  for  ages,  but  should  the  earth's 
crust  from  any  cause  become  thin,  they  burst 
forth,  filling  the  air  with  mephitic  vapors  and 
scalding  fluids. 

The   reader  and    the  reciter,   when    insincere, 
may  disguise  themselves  more  easily,  but  the  ex- 
temporizer,     unless    insanely   self-deceived,    not 
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daring  to  abandon  himself  at  any  time  to  an  im- 
agination which  he  knows  to  be  polluted,  or  a 
memory  which  is  the  treasury  of  spurious  as  well 
as  sterling  coin,  is  ever  like  a  hobbled  steed. 

When  one  looks  around  him  he  finds  men  equal 
in  ability  to  most  of  those  who  have  become  per- 
manently influential,  yet  who  have  little  convinc- 
ing or  persuasive  force.  Inquiry  brings  to  light 
no  other  cause  of  failure  than  lack  of  noble 
character  and  the  reputation  which  accompanies 
it.  He  who  cultivates  soundness  of  judgment, 
kindness  of  spirit,  and  sterling  integrity  accumu- 
lates a  form  of  general  preparation  which  will 
give  the  effect  of  power  to  a  stammering  tongue, 
of  music  to  a  harsh  voice,  of  grace  to  an  uncouth 
gesture,  and  of  coherence  to  a  lame  argument; 
for  the  many  who  wish  to  be  led  will  follow 
such  a  one,  and  those  who  think  for  themselves 
will  not  lightly  reject  the  opinions  of  one  whom 
they  can  but  respect. 

That  shrewd  observer  and  deep  student  of 
human  nature,  Benjamin  Franklin,  records  in  his 
diary  that  Lord  Fitz  Maurice  asking  him  for 
advice,  "mentioned  the  old  story  of  Demosthenes' 
answer  to  one  who  demanded  what  was  the  first 
point  of  oratory.  Action.  The  second  ?  Action. 
The  third  ?  Action.  Which,  I  said,  had  been 
generally  understood  to  mean  the  action  of  an 
orator  with  his  hands ;  but  that  I  thought  another 
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kind  of  action  of  more  importance  to  an  orator 
who  would  persuade  people  to  follow  his  advice, 
namely,  such  a  course  of  action  in  the  conduct  of 
life  as  would  impress  them  with  an  opinion  of  his 
integrity  as  well  as  of  his  understanding;  that, 
this  opinion  once  established,  all  the  difficulties, 
delays,  and  oppositions,  usually  caused  by  doubts 
and  suspicions,  were  prevented;  and  such  a  man, 
though  a  very  imperfect  speaker,  would  almost 
always  carry  his  points  against  the  most  flourish- 
ing orator  who  had  not  the  character  of  sincerity."* 
Collapse  The  cord  which  attaches  a  good  reputation  to  an 

evil  character  is  longer  in  some  instances  than  others, 
but  in  all  it  either  snaps  suddenly  or  wears  away 
strand  by  strand.  To  such  a  man  Cromwell  said : 
"  Sir,  I  perceive  that  you  have  been  vastly  wary  in 
your  conduct  of  late.  Be  not  too  confident  in 
this.  Subtlety  may  deceive  you.  Honesty  never 
will." 

*  Franklin's  Diary,  July  27,  1784. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn 
Special  preparation 

The  specialties  of  public  speech  are  sermons, 
pleadings  in  courts,  popular  lectures  and  those  of 
the  professor  to  his  classes,  anniversary,  com- 
memorative, and  inaugural  orations,  after-dinner 
speeches,  political  discussions,  and  the  debates  of 
legislative,  ecclesiastical,  and  other  deliberative 
assemblies. 

To  a  certain  point  the  method  of  preparing  for 
an  extemporaneous  effort  is  essentially  the  same  in 
all  cases;  beyond  that  the  object,  the  occasion, 
and  the  assembly  indicate  what  modification 
should  be  made. 

A  sermon  may  be  either  the  discussion  of  a     iputpit  cfes 
topic,  the  exposition  and  illustration  of  a  text,  a 
series  of  observations,  or  be  wholly  a  persuasive 
appeal. 

The  minister,  perceiving  that  his  people  need 
the  presentation  of  a  certain  subject,  prepares  him- 
self to  treat  it ;  or  a  theme  suggested  by  conversation, 
reading,  or  reflection  may  strongly  impress  him. 
Experience  and  observation  have  shown  that  it  is 
impossible  to  find  any  topic  appropriate  to  the 
Christian  pulpit  which  would  not  profit  many 
could  it  be  made  to  produce  a  salutary  effect  upon 
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any.  Frequently  an  orator  is  struck  by  a  thought, 
and  at  once  a  satisfactory  plan  automatically  forms 
and  is  ready  for  elaboration. 

Eitractinfl  tbe  When  the  clergyman  shall  have  determined 
tafcii.  upon  a  topic  or  a  text  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
comprehend  its  root  idea.  It  will  not  be  sufficient 
merely  to  apprehend  it.  Any  intelligent  person 
can  grasp  what  is  said  upon  something  with  which 
he  is  familiar;  but  in  addition  to  the  mere  percep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  of  the  proposi- 
tion, he  must  comprehend  and  isolate  it,  looking 
around  it  and  through  it  without  being  distracted 
by  anything  else. 

In  the  exposition  of  a  text  the  same  principle 
applies:  for  it  contains  one  topic  or  more;  if  one, 
the  root  idea  must  be  comprehended;  if  more,  the 
same  process  must  be  followed  with  each  member. 
When  this  is  attained  the  speaker  need  not  ex- 
amine lexicons  for  definitions;  root  ideas  define 
themselves.  Without  this  isolation  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  how  much  explanation  is  necessary. 
The  object  of  a  speaker  is  to  convince  those  who 
at  the  outset  do  not  believe  his  proposition,  and 
this  must  be  done  by  proof.  But  how  is  he  to 
obtain  his  proof.?  By  contemplating  the  root  idea 
in  its  relation  to  doubts,  problems,  prejudices,  and 
predispositions. 

Excess  of  proof      Sometimes   a   speaker  having  evolved   a  root 
obstructive,     j^g^^  stated  a  definition,  explained  it  thoroughly, 
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and  furnished  proofs  that  are  confirmed  by  his 
own  experiences  and  those  of  his  audience,  per- 
ceives that  almost  everyone  in  the  assembly  agrees 
with  him.  It  is  folly  for  him  to  elaborate  what 
is  obvious,  but  frequently  he  does  not  perceive 
this.  A  friend  said  to  Daniel  Webster,  "How 
did  you  come  to  lose  that  case.^"  and  the  reply 
was,  "I  overproved  it." 

As  a  student  of  human  nature,  a  speaker  should 
know  precisely  what  objections  are  in  men's 
minds,  and  his  germ  thought  will  reveal  to  him  the 
method  of  answering  them.  After  this  prelim- 
inary work  is  done  there  is  no  conscious  tax  upon 
the  recollection.  The  root  suggests  the  definition, 
the  definition  the  explanation,  and  the  explana- 
tion shows  where  proofs  are  necessary  and  what 
should  be  their  nature. 

When  persuasion  is  essential  to  success,  such 
a  method  would  be  ineffective.  It  would  be  too 
abstract,  and  exert  no  more  influence  upon  the 
heart  than  the  demonstration  of  a  proposition  in 
trigonometry. 

When  the  proof  is  complete  and  the  objections  Ube appeal, 
are  removed  the  speaker's  only  recourse  is  to  pass 
out  of  the  abstract  into  the  concrete.  Suppose 
the  theme  to  be  repentance:  The  minister  com- 
prehends the  root  idea,  distinguishes  it  from  re- 
gret, remorse,  and  penitence,  and  shows  that 
everyone  who  has  sinned  can  and  should  repent, 
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and  must  do  so  if  he  would  secure  pardon.  The 
listeners  are  convinced,  but  unmoved ;  therefore  he 
must  throw  the  subject  into  the  concrete,  and 
draw  a  realistic  picture  of  their  present  position, 
portray  their  utter  unconcern,  show  that  they  act 
and  speak  as  though  they  had  never  sinned.  The 
minister  may  then  picture  to  himself  one  in  that 
congregation  whose  hospitality  he  has  received 
and  whom  he  loves ;  and  fixing  his  eye  upon  that 
man,  think  within  himself:  "He  is  unrepentant. 
I  have  enjoyed  his  friendship  and  have  preached 
the  Gospel  to  him,  but  he  will  sink  into  darkness 
unless  1  can  persuade  him  to  repent  to-day."  The 
minister  must  speak  to  him,  establish  communica- 
tion between  that  man's  eye  and  his  own,  his 
tongue  and  that  man's  ear.  This  done,  the  situ- 
ation is  changed.  Those  who  a  few  moments 
before  only  saw  the  truth  now  feel  it.  If  the  min- 
ister be  incapable  of  making  the  transition,  it  is 
because  of  his  lack  of  interest  or  slavery  to  routine. 
Htbougbt  A  sermon  consisting  of  a  series  of  pertinent  ob- 

servations is  often  profitable.  When  John  Summer- 
field  was  delighting  and  moving  all  classes  by  his 
eloquence  he  did  not  dwell  upon  any  one  point, 
but  said  a  little,  most  appropriate  and  suggestive, 
upon  many  points.  Yet  there  is  a  heavy  tax  upon 
the  memory,  unless  the  observations  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  first  will  suggest  the  second,  and 
the  second,  the  third.  If  the  matter  is  of  such 
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a  nature  that  this  cannot  be  done — though  it  sel- 
dom is  if  sufficient  reflection  be  given  to  it — one 
may  choose  among  several  methods. 

Observations  may  be  numbered  and  treated 
in  that  order;  or  the  successive  points  be 
strung  upon  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Some 
so  arrange  them  as  to  spell  a  word.  By  this 
method  one  quite  popular  speaker  arranged  his 
heads  so  that  the  first  word  in  the  root  idea  would 
begin  with  the  letter  a,  and  the  second  with  d, 
and  so  to  the  end  of  the  word  advauiagcous. 
This  is  the  secret  of  many  systems  of  mnemonics. 
An  acquaintance  of  mine  builds  his  discourses 
upon  the  word  martyr. 

These  schemes  are  unnecessary.  Most  persons 
are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  they  have  no 
memory,  meaning  no  power  of  recollection.  A 
business  man  will  frequently  gaze  with  wonder 
upon  speakers  who,  without  a  note,  will  treat 
with  propriety  and  force  many  subjects,  repeat 
figures,  proper  names,  and  give  dates;  he  will  say, 
"  I  wish  my  memory  was  as  good  as  yours." 

I  was  lecturing  in  a  Western  capital  upon  a  sub- 
ject requiring  the  bringing  forward  of  many  his- 
torical and  geographical  facts,  and  at  the  close  a 
gentleman  said,  "  I  would  give  my  income  for  a 
year  to  have  your  memory."  Happening  to  be 
familiar  with  his  career,  1  said : 

"  Are  you  not  treasurer  of  the  State  ?" 
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"Yes." 

"  Are  you  not  president  of  a  line  of  steamers  ?  " 

"I  am." 

"  President  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  a  college  ?  " 

"  1  have  that  honor." 

"  Director  in  several  banks,  besides  being  presi- 
dent of  one  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Were  you  not  for  thirty  years  in  mercantile 
pursuits  ?" 

"I  was." 

"Are  you  not  guardian  for  several  distinct  sets 
of  wards  ?  " 

"  I  carry  that  responsibility." 

"Then,"  said  I,  "1  would  like  to  ask  you  one 
more  question:  Do  you  not  think  that  if  a  man 
were  to  ask  you  about  an  important  business 
transaction  which  you  have  had  with  him  in  the 
course  of  your  life,  the  papers  relating  to  which 
are  destroyed,  that  you  could  settle  up  the  busi- 
ness so  as  to  produce  an  equitable  result.^" 

"  Probably  1  could." 

In  that  man's  brain  cells  were  more  facts,  figures, 
and  personal  experiences  than  would  be  needed  to 
furnish  every  day  for  a  decade  material  for  a  lec- 
ture as  long  as  the  one  which  he  had  heard.  He 
had  applied  to  business  his  power  of  recollection; 
I,  mine  to  preparing  addresses. 

In  discourses  primarily  for  persuasion  the  orator 
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may  lay  a  foundation  in  demonstration  and  then 
throw  himself  into  the  concrete;  or  when  every- 
thing is  taken  for  granted  and  the  community  is  at 
a  white  heat,  either  from  religious  or  political  ex- 
citement, he  may  plunge  at  once  into  his  appeal. 

In  courts  of  justice  pleading  on  points  of  law  is 
addressed  to  the  judges,  in  which  case  root  ideas, 
definitions,  explanations,  and  proofs  are  to  be 
elucidated  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  a  sermon. 
When  juries  are  to  be  influenced  this  method  is 
too  cold  to  fuse  twelve  men  into  a  common  senti- 
ment. They  are  liable  to  pass  from  the  court 
room  to  the  place  of  consultation,  a  collection  of 
units.  In  such  civil  cases  as  allow  the  feelings  to 
play  any  part,  an  easy  speaker  who  does  not  pro- 
long his  discussions  to  weariness  may  accomplish 
wonders.  This  was  the  method  of  Aaron  Burr, 
who  rarely,  if  ever,  lost  a  case  which  he  person- 
ally conducted,  and  he  seldom  spoke  over  half  an 
hour.  JuDAH  P.  Benjamin,  who  after  the  failure 
of  the  Confederacy  went  to  England  and  became 
one  of  the  leading  barristers  of  that  nation,  pos- 
sessed this  power  in  a  high  degree.  But  in  crim- 
inal cases  and  such  as  involve  pathos,  where 
personages  often  take  precedence  of  principles, 
it  is  unsafe  for  a  pleader  to  remain  long  in  the  realm 
of  the  abstract. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  with  what  attention 
an  ignorant  juryman  will  listen  to  something  he 
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cannot  understand,  when  it  occurs  in  a  short 
interval  between  two  pathetic  or  rousing  appeals. 

The  manipulation  of  evidence  in  close  juxta- 
position with  the  law  affords  lawyers  opportunity 
for  every  form  of  eloquence. 

The  lectures  of  the  professor,  consisting  of  ex- 
planation, demonstration,  illustration  —  except  in 
the  departments  of  literature,  particularly  rhetoric, 
including  elocution — deal  sparingly  with  the  emo- 
tions. Accuracy,  lucidity,  self-possession,  and 
intellectuality,  warmed  by  enthusiasm,  are  the 
requirements  of  successful  class-room  instruction. 

The  platform  lecturer  can  easily  be  encumbered 
with  an  excess  of  system.  Fancy,  wit,  and,  what 
is  more  effective  than  either,  humor,  are  essentials, 
except  in  the  case  of  scientific  lectures  popularized 
by  the  fame  of  the  lecturer  or  the  exhibition  of 
phenomena,  and  even  then  a  few  unexpected  epi- 
sodes will  contribute  to  general  satisfaction. 

Addresses  on  special  subjects  require  careful 
preparation,  principally  to  protect  the  orator  from 
the  mannerisms  of  his  vocation. 

Discussions  on  the  rostrum  resemble  in  some 
particulars  the  arguments  of  the  courts.  Docu- 
ments, speeches  of  opponents,  and  occasionally 
legislative  acts  must  be  introduced.  As  a  rule,  a 
political  meeting  is  managed  upon  the  plan  of 
bringing  forward,  to  deliver  the  opening  speech, 
a  senator,  judge,  or  other  intellectual  dignitary  of 
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the  party,  to  be  followed  by  lighter  weights,  in 
manner  if  not  in  substance,  and  at  the  close,  some 
one  to  make  "the  rafters  ring." 

The  preparation  necessary  depends  upon  the  tabcn  one 
place  which  the  speaker  is  to  till.  If  he  be  ^f«<^^"«' 
the  first,  the  entire  field  of  relevant  thought  is  his, 
but  should  he  come  later,  he  must  be  ready  to  fill 
a  different  role  from  that  of  his  predecessor.  If 
the  latter  was  tame,  he  should  be  animated,  but  if 
exceedingly  witty,  keeping  the  people  in  roars  of 
laughter,  he  should  be  grave  and  argumentative,  at 
least  for  a  time.  The  same  ideas  can  be  used  to 
produce  either  of  these  effects.  If  gravity  be 
sought,  abstract  treatment  must  predominate;  if 
the  opposite  effect  is  desired,  it  is  necessary  only 
to  view  the  subject  concretely  and  illustrate  by 
likeness  or  contrast. 

Having  made  a  table  of  arguments  and  consid-  '^•'^  rcpucaa 
erations  on  each  side — testing  them  beforehand 
for  himself,  not  waiting  for  critic  or  antagonist — ■ 
the  debater  should  endeavor  to  prepare  a  fair  an- 
swer to  every  point  that  his  opponent  can  make, 
and  be  equally  ready  to  reply  to  attacks  upon  his 
own  arguments.  These  are  to  be  held  not  in  the 
open  field  of  consciousness,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  the  moment  the  thought  is  presented  the 
previous  preparation  will  be  suggested. 

The  debater  who  speaks  first  has  the  subject 
and  occasion  entirely  under  his  control,  and  the 
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opportunity  of  making  a  convincing  speech,  which 
may  require  the  best  efforts  of  a  number  of  his 
opponents  to  overthrow.  It  is  a  wonderful  ad- 
vantage to  address  minds  not  wearied  by  con- 
centration or  nauseated  by  repetition.  In  such  a 
situation  he  may  point  out  that  to  agree  on  the 
main  contention  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so  for 
the  same  reasons  or  to  concur  in  opinion  upon 
every  detail.  He  should  endeavor  to  answer  what 
he  suspects  his  adversary  will  say  against  his 
affirmative  arguments,  and  to  expose  any  error  in 
the  propositions  which  he  has  reason  to  think  will 
be  employed  against  him. 

If  one  be  not  the  first  speaker  on  his  own  side, 
he  is  in  danger  of  having  another  advocate  the  same 
views  which  he  holds,  perhaps  in  such  a  bungling 
or  extravagant  manner  as  to  occasion  him  more 
trouble  than  all  his  opponents.  Such  a  colleague 
damages  the  cause  by  bristling  with  points  for 
attack,  and  leading  those  who  have  given  little 
consideration  to  the  subject  to  contract  a  prejudice 
against  it. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  opportunity  to  reply,  a  de- 
bater maybe  tempted  to  postpone  some  of  his  best 
matter  for  the  replication.  This  is  the  resort  of 
the  feeble  or  timid.  The  best  mode  is  to  state 
fairly,  as  soon  as  possible,  what  one  holds,  and 
why.  If  he  has  a  long  time  to. speak,  he  should 
present  a  powerful  argument  within  tv/o  minutes 
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after  beginning.  He  may  tlien  corroborate  it  by 
weaker,  but  still  important,  propositions,  being 
cautious  never  to  introduce  anything  which  will 
not  bear  inspection  or  which  will  divert  attention 
from  the  main  line.  As  the  time  to  close  draws 
near  he  should  recapitulate,  and  finish  with 
his  strongest  considerations.  Whether  he  shall 
confine  himself  chiefly  to  argument,  or  introduce 
emotional  or  persuasive  appeals,  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  assembly,  and  in  particular  upon 
the  nature  of  those  whom  he  wishes  to  gain. 

He  who  is  first  on  the  negative  may  choose 
between  making  a  direct  attack  on  his  predeces- 
sor's last  or  strongest  argument  and  laying  a  foun- 
dation by  which  to  undermine  him  utterly  at  a 
later  period  of  the  speech.  Which  would  be 
the  safer  course  depends  on  the  state  of  feeling 
when  he  rises,  and  also  on  what  he  can  trust  him- 
self to  do  the  more  effectively,  a  sudden  onset  or 
a  flank  movement. 

At  every  legislative  or  ecclesiastical  debate  there 
are  present  extremists  who  cannot  be  affected  by 
anything  that  may  be  said.  Some  are  bound  by 
party  chains;  others  were  never  reasoned  into 
the  position  which  they  hold,  but  are  under  the 
influence  of  prepossession  or  prejudice.  There 
are  those,  also,  whose  minds  are  not  yet  made  up, 
or,  if  they  fancy  they  are,  the  resolution  is  not 
solidified.  Besides  these,  there  is  always  a  con- 
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siderable  number  willing  to  make  compromise 
propositions,  or  present  substitutes  for  everything 
before  the  house.  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  is  always  a  contingent  who  are  in  a 
state  of  plastic  doubt. 

The  tendency  of  some  debaters  is  to  waste 
energy  in  endeavoring  to  convince  the  uncon- 
vincible  and  persuade  the  unyielding.  The 
principal  aim  should  be  to  make  recruits  from 
those  who  have  no  decided  opinion;  and  in  con- 
nection with  that  to  strengthen  the  convictions  of 
those  of  one's  own  way  of  thinking  who  may 
have  been  weakened  by  the  attacks  of  opponents. 
Ube  silent  A  serious  practical  problem  confronts  every  de- 

''^"^"^"'"*  bater  when  he  has  thought  long  and  deeply  on 
both  sides.  He  may  conclude  that  there  is  little 
difference  between  them,  yet  he  honestly  believes 
the  one  he  proposes  to  advocate.  Unless  he 
knows  how  to  develop  oratorical  fervor,  even 
when  there  is  but  a  slight  difference  between  the 
weight  of  the  respective  sides,  he  will  produce 
little  impression. 

Within  a  few  years  has  passed  away  a  college 
president  who  was  an  eloquent  orator  and  influen- 
tial member  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts.  He 
often  failed  in  a  critical  emergency  in  consequence 
of  seeing  so  much  on  both  sides  of  all  questions 
that  at  any  stage  he  could  have  exchanged  places 
with  his  opponen^ 
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How  is  this  to  be  avoided?  In  one,  and  hut  sttrdng one'0 
one,  way ; — by  foreshortening  the  perspective  of  *"'"  *'"* 
his  opponents'  views  and  enlarging  his  own.  If 
he  thinks  that  much  may  be  brought  forward 
truthfully  on  the  other  side,  it  should  develop 
charity  for  his  opponents  and  remove  acrimony 
from  his  own  speech.  But  as  he  believes  his  own 
position  to  be  right,  and  that  the  prevalence  of  his 
sentiments  will  be  beneficial,  he  should  arouse 
himself  so  that,  though  he  states  his  opponents' 
arguments  fairly  and  calmly,  in  reply  or  direct 
argument  he  will  utter  his  own  convictions  with 
overwhelming  force. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  not  de- 
liver an  argument,  in  itself  dry  as  dust,  with  all 
the  feeling  he  would  have  while  making  a  stirring 
appeal.  It  will  contribute  to  his  warmth  if  he 
listens  intently  to  the  other  side,  endeavoring 
to  answer  mentally  each  argument  as  it  is 
uttered. 

After-dinner  speeches  are  at  once  the  easiest  po8t=pranMai 
and  most  difficult  of  oratorical  feats.  Too  much  *°^tf/,g^"^ 
preparation  will  cause  a  failure,  and  too  little  may 
result  in  lowering  the  speaker  in  his  own  opin- 
ion or  in  the  estimate  of  the  assembly.  It  is 
difficult  to  hold  the  attention  of  a  company  ex- 
hausted by  devotion  to  an  elaborate  menu,  after 
several  others  have  spoken.  The  first  speaker 
usually  has  a  weighty  theme  and  more  time  than 
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will  be  allowed  others.  This  frequently  leads  to 
the  infliction  of  a  prosy  address,  during  or  at  the 
close  of  which  many  of  the  guests  will  depart. 
College  presidents  at  alumni  banquets  are  often 
sinners  in  this  respect.  No  speaker  who  values 
his  reputation  should  rise  utterly  unprepared;  the 
risk  is  too  great.  A  root  idea  with  "limbs  and 
flourishes"  is  the  safest  method.  The  flights 
attempted  should  be  graceful  and  short.  An 
after-dinner  audience  does  not  relish  speeches 
which  "smell  of  the  oil." 
Hvof&fng  icca  There  is  a  peril  to  which  many  speakers  are 
exposed.  Having  elicited  laughter  or  applause  by 
an  incident,  a  witticism,  or  an  epigram,  they  go 
on  in  vain  efforts  to  maintain  or  surpass  the  effects 
thus,  perhaps  accidentally,  produced. 

But  if  one  can  rely  on  himself,  and,  in  case  of  a 
slip,  can  gather  himself  so  quickly  that  either  it 
will  not  be  perceived  or  will  be  immediately  for- 
gotten, he  may  sail  over  this  treacherous  sea  as 
gracefully  as  a  yacht  in  a  summer  breeze. 

Usually  the  best  after-dinner  speeches  do  not 
read  well,  and  when  they  do  the  presumption  is 
that  they  were  voted  dry.  The  speeches  of  Mayor 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  however,  read  well,  and  some  of 
them  in  delivery  rivaled  in  interest  those  of 
Joseph  H.  Choate  or  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  wiz- 
ards of  the  banquet,  the  former  a  hypnotizer  ot 
judge  and  jury. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 
preliminary  ipbgsieal  preparation 

In  former  ages  the  interdependence  of  mental     » 0c^uct(v>e 
and  physical  health  was  recognized  only  by  the        "^°^' 
few  who  had  investigated  more  thoroughly  than 
their  contemporaries  and  were  familiar  with  the 
lucubrations  of  the  truly  wise  among  the  ancients. 

It  is  now  universally  admitted,  but  practically 
disregarded  by  a  majority  who  fancy  that  they  can 
continue  active  exertion  up  to  the  moment  of 
publicly  speaking.  Many  have  been  led  astray  as 
to  their  own  powers  by  observing  that  certain 
lawyers  appear  able  to  work  continuously,  and 
that  without  intervening  periods  of  rest  political 
speakers  and  professional  evangelists  manifest 
surprising  energy  and  fervor,  conversing  almost 
continually  in  the  intervals  of  their  speeches. 
Were  they  to  examine  closely  the  efforts  thus 
made,  they  would  perceive  that,  unless  one  live 
constantly  in  such  a  routine,  reducing  the  outflow 
of  vitality  to  the  least  possible  amount,  such 
achievements  would  be  impossible.  "What 
one  does  every  day  he  can  do  any  day."  Advo- 
cates when  physically  unfitted  are  able  to  protect 
themselves  by  asking  a  continuance,  by  prolong- 
ing the  examination  of  witnesses,  or  by  arguing 
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incidental  points  of  law  until  the  hour  of  adjourn- 
ment, so  that  they  may  secure  a  night's  rest  be- 
fore making  the  critical  effort.  Moreover,  much 
that  they  do  in  the  trial  of  a  case  is  done  calmly, 
so  that  they  are  not  under  such  pressure  as  the 
uninitiated  might  suppose.  Only  when  unexpected 
points  are  raised  or  unforeseen  contingencies  of 
a  serious  nature  are  thrust  upon  them  are  they 
severely  taxed. 

Campaign  speakers  labor  under  abnormal  ex- 
citement, and  stake  their  constitutions.  Some  en- 
dure; others  destroy  themselves.  Frequently  at 
the  close  of  presidential  campaigns  stump  speakers 
are  prostrated ;  some,  as  the  result  of  overexcite- 
ment,  loss  of  sleep,  and  irregular  habits,  become 
insane. 
pedpatctfc  Evangelists  have  few  discourses  and  constantly 
repeat  them ;  in  all  such  courses  of  life  there  is  a 
possibility  of  becoming  accustomed  to  rhythmical 
developments  of  excitement  which  ebb  and  flow, 
leaving  the  system  little  the  worse.  Several  have 
told  me  that  immediately  after  concluding  impas- 
sioned exhortations  they  can  retire  and  be  asleep 
almost  as  soon  as  they  touch  the  pillow.  One 
attributed  it  to  his  confidence  in  God.  He  had 
done  what  he  could,  and  after  invoking  God's 
blessing  upon  his  work,  there  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  receive  the  benefit  of  the  promise, 
"For  so  he  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 
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Notwithstanding  tliis,  such  evangelists  are  un- 
able to  continue  their  work  more  than  half  the 
year.  Those  who  extend  their  labors  over  a 
longer  period  usually  lose  force  or  break  down 
in  what  should  be  the  prime  of  life. 

Lecturers  delivering  the  same  discourses  night 
after  night,  their  emotions  not  stirred,  expenditure 
being  principally  intellectual,  can  travel  during 
the  day,  and  with  time  for  rest  and  refreshment 
before  the  effort  can  endure  a  long  series  of  en- 
gagements. But  many  have  found  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  arbitrary  rules  of  hygiene,  and  among 
professional  lecturers  the  number  of  general  or 
nervous  collapses  is  not  small. 

Energy  and  fervor  are  qualities  necessary  to  the 
success  of  an  address.  Listless  speakers  do  not 
receive  attention;  nor  will  mere  muscular  effort 
and  vociferation  suffice;  the  countenance,  gesture, 
and  voice  must  indicate  earnestness. 

When  an  important  address  is  to  be  delivered  the  tb^gicnfc  wis- 
orator  should  begin  the  special  care  of  his  body  at 
least  twenty-four  hours  before  the  time.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  addressing  the  Clerical  Union  of 
Brooklyn,  stated  that  this  was  his  invariable  prac- 
tice, and  that,  though  he  had  a  powerful  con- 
stitution, he  made  it  a  point  to  eat  less  and  rest 
more  as  Sunday  approached.  On  his  lecture  tours 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  short  nap  just  be- 
fore going  to  the  platform.  A  good  night's  sleep 
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and  sound  digestion  are  essential  to  adequate 
preparation.  One  of  tlie  most  successful  law- 
yers in  New  York  city,  in  constant  practice,  takes 
nothing  but  a  cracker  for  luncheon  when  he  has 
to  return  to  court  in  the  afternoon. 
tJn'nten^e^  A  dangerous  practice  is  that  indulged  by  some 

of  dining  heartily  before  making  an  address.  A 
clergyman  of  my  acquaintance,  invited  to  dine  on 
board  a  man-of-war  in  the  harbor  of  New  York, 
conversed  and  gourmandized  until  7  p.  m.,  when, 
remembering  that  he  had  an  address  to  make,  he 
was  quickly  rowed  to  shore,  and  hastening  to  the 
church,  entered  the  pulpit  and  began.  After 
speaking  fifteen  minutes  he  was  stricken  with 
apoplexy;  a  post-mortem  showed  that  this  was 
the  consequence  of  issuing  two  drafts  at  the  same 
time  upon  his  nerve  capital — one  for  the  digestion 
of  a  heterogeneous  mass,  and  the  other  for  the 
production  of  an  impassioned  speech. 

A  bishop, having  an  important  afternoon  engage- 
ment, dined  so  heartily  as  to  astonish  his  fellow- 
guests,  and  then  preached  in  so  listless  a  manner 
that  his  congregation  were  utterly  wearied.  On 
his  expressing  wonder  that  he  was  so  circum- 
scribed in  speaking,  a  friend  cynically  observed  that 
he  might  have  prayed  before  he  went  to  the  church, 
but  he  certainly  did  not  fast. 

To  converse  much  before  delivering  a  speech 
is    unphilosophical.     A    famous   billiard    player 
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brought  suit  against  a  man  who  had  wagered 
upon  the  success  of  his  competitor  for  hiring 
some  one  to  go  to  his  house  when  he  was  resting 
preparatory  to  the  contest  and  engage  him  in  con- 
versation, so  that  he  would  be  unfitted  to  play  with 
his  usual  skill. 

Athletes,  singers,  and  actors  are  obliged  to  rest 
and  to  avoid  excitement.  The  reader  may  take 
more  liberties  with  himself  than  those  who  extem- 
porize, but  as  he  is  deprived  of  many  advantages 
by  confinement  to  the  paper,  and  as  his  voice  is 
naturally  weaker  than  that  of  the  speaker,  he,  too, 
needs  preliminary  care. 

Whenever  it  is  possible,  one  intending  to  speak 
at  length  should  repose  for  some  time  fiat  upon 
his  back,  and  go  without  haste  to  the  appointed 
place.  It  is  true  that  there  are  men  possessing 
extraordinary  constitutions  so  that  they  can  walk 
three  or  even  ten  miles  and  preach  several  times 
on  the  same  day;  but  it  has  been  noticed  that 
these  often  begin  languidly,  and  by  bodily  exercise 
and  vocal  action  gradually  work  themselves  into 
liberty. 

A  well-known  orator,  who  frequently  speaks 
several  times  in  one  day,  refuses  private  entertain- 
ment, and  three  times  in  one  day  has  been  known 
to  disrobe  and  retire  as  if  for  a  night's  repose. 

Dr.  Thiodore  L.  Cuyler,  while  in  the  arduous 
duties  of  a  large  pastorate,  requiring  two  discourses 
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on  the  Sabbath,  into  which  he  threw  vast  energy, 
depended  for  vivacity  in  the  evening  upon  several 
hours'  sleep  on  Sunday  afternoon,  on  which  ac- 
count he  facetiously  spoke  of  having  eight  days 
in  his  week. 

HoLYOAKE  in  his  work.  Hints  on  the  Application 
of  Logic,  has  a  paragraph  which  he  omitted  from 
the  revised  edition,  published  forty  years  after- 
ward, but  which  is  more  practical  than  some  pas- 
sages which  he  did  not  omit: 
learning  cnc'8  "When  traveling  expenses  were  the  only  pay- 
ment I  received  for  my  lectures  I  used  to  walk  to 
the  place  of  their  delivery.  On  my  walk  from 
Birmingham  to  Worcester,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
six  miles,  it  was  my  custom  to  recite  on  the  way 
portions  of  my  intended  address.  In  the  early 
part  of  my  walk  my  voice  was  clear  and  thoughts 
ready,  but  toward  the  end  1  could  scarcely  articu- 
late or  retain  the  thread  of  my  discourse.  If  I 
lectured  the  same  evening,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pened, I  spoke  without  connection  or  force.  The 
reason  was  that  I  had  exhausted  my  strength  on 
the  way.  One  Saturday  I  walked  from  Sheffield 
to  Huddersfield  to  deliver  on  the  Sunday  two  an- 
niversary lectures.  It  was  my  first  appearance 
there,  and  I  was  ambitious  to  acquit  myself  well, 
but  in  the  morning  I  was  utterly  unable  to  do 
more  than  talk  half  inaudibly  and  quite  incoher- 
ently. In  the  evening  l  was  tolerable,  but  my 
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voice  was  weak.  My  annoyance  was  excessive. 
I  was  a  paradox  to  myself.  My  power  seemed 
to  come  and  go  by  some  eccentric  law  of  its  own. 
I  did  not  find  out  till  years  after  that  the  utter  ex- 
haustion of  my  strength  had  exhausted  the  powers 
of  speech  and  thought,  and  that  entire  repose,  in- 
stead of  entire  fatigue,  should  have  been  the 
preparation  for  public  speaking." 

Those  who  are  obliged  to  speak  several  times  a  xmamfno 
day  need  protracted  periods  of  rest;  forthepatho-  examples, 
logical  effects  of  excessive  talking  are  analogous 
to  those  of  excessive  writing.  Some  of  the  worst 
cases  of  aphasia  have  been  brought  on  in  this  way, 
and  public  speakers  have  been  alarmed  by  finding 
that  they  could  not  articulate  distinctly,  or  that 
they  uttered  a  different  word  from  that  which 
was  intended,  or  that  their  power  of  public 
speech  seemed  on  the  verge  of  departing.  On 
consulting  nerve  specialists,  the  only  prescription 
given  has  been  to  intermit  speech  for  a  few  days 
or  weeks,  or  in  some  cases  to  be  absolutely  silent 
for  three  hours  before  making  a  public  address. 

Some  authorities  maintain  that  the  premature 
decline  of  power,  while  the  reflective  faculties  ap- 
pear of  normal  strength,  is  to  be  explained  as  the 
results  of  overaction.  Those  who  do  not  observe 
hygienic  rules  are  strongly  tempted  to  the  use 
of  stimulants.  Many  a  brilliant  orator  about  to 
speak  in  court  or  upon  the  rostrum,  and  some 
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clergymen,  finding  themselves  dull,  have  gradu- 
ally resorted  to  stimulants,  thus  inducing  nervous 
prostration.  Dr.  J.  Hughlings  Jackson,  an  author- 
ity not  to  be  suspected  of  incompetence,  nar- 
rowness, or  prejudice,  in  his  lecture  before  the 
Neurological  Society,  on  "The  Central  Nervous 
System,"  speaking  of  the  highest  level  of  that 
system,  the  so-called  organ  of  mind,  physical  basis 
of  mind,  etc.,  observes  that  "  In  case  of  general 
bodily  fatigue  and  certain  states  of  ill  health, 
scarcely  to  be  called  abnormal,  after  taking  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohol  (only  as  much  alcohol,  let  us 
<Ba^e^  but  suppose,  as,  according  to  the  Scotch  witness, 
not  floi6.  rnakes  a  man  not  worse  but  better  for  liquor), 
there  is  increased  mental  activity  of  a  sort,  a  great 
flow  of  ideas.  In  this  mentation  there  is,  I  think, 
mainly  an  increase  of  the  first  half  of  thought, 
tracing  resemblances,  while  the  noting  of  differ- 
ences, second  'half  of  thought,  is  diminished; 
or,  to  use  popular  language,  there  is  greater  'bril- 
liancy' with  less  'judgment.'  If  so,  it  is  not  a  de- 
sirable condition  even  from  a  nonmedical  point 
of  view."*  Reputation  has  suffered  because  of 
eccentricities  of  speech  or  action  exposing  to  sus- 
picion of  mental  derangement,  which  were  after- 
ward found  to  have  been  caused  by  intoxication. 

A  victim  of  this  habit  was  taken  by  his  parish- 
ioners to  an  asylum,  they  supposing  him  to  be 

*  Tke  Lancet,  London,  January  8,  1898. 
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deranged.  The  superintendent,  not  wishing  to 
ruin  the  reputation  of  the  patient,  responded  to  a 
question  as  to  how  long  he  would  be  liable  to  be 
detained,  that  it  was  impossible  to  decide,  as  he 
was  then  in  a  "wholly  artificial"  condition. 

James  Parton,  in  his  article,  "Will  the  Coming  ffoo^an^ 
Man  Drink  Wine  .^"  philosophically  discusses  the 
relation  of  wine  to  banquets  and  after-dinner 
speaking,  laying  down  the  principle  that,  if  men 
eat  much,  they  will  be  compelled  to  use  stimulants. 
One  cannot  eat  a  hearty  meal  and  make  an  ani- 
mated speech.  The  most  successful  after-dinner 
speakers  refuse  many  of  the  courses.  Not  all, 
however,  are  wise  enough  to  protect  themselves, 
and  those  who  do  not,  if  much  in  demand,  are 
soon  worn  out.  Two  friends,  one  noted  for  oc- 
casional speeches  of  remarkable  brilliancy,  the 
other  for  never  failing,  occupied  adjacent  seats  at 
a  banquet.  The  first  was  a  gourmand,  the  other 
a  gourmet.  The  speech  of  the  former  was  a 
failure,  and  that  of  his  friend  a  great  success. 
When  the  latter  sat  down  the  former  said,  "  How 
do  you  do  it?"  The  reply  was  sufficient:  "I  do 
one  thing  at  a  time." 

Quinine  has  been  habitually  used  as  a  stimu- 
lant by  a  few  public  speakers.  The  quinine  habit 
is  almost  as  injurious  to  the  nervous  system  as  is 
the  alcohol  habit,  inducing  in  some  premature 
deafness  and  in  others  various  morbid  conditions. 
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One  of  the  worst  final  effects  is  the  necessity  of 
using  narcotics  to  compose  a  system  shattered  by 
undue  excitation, 
unexpcnsive  jhe  best  touic  is  Dure  air,  and  whenever  possi- 
ble,  a  speaker  should  spend  a  while  in  the  open 
air,  inhaling  through  his  nostrils  deep  drafts. 
Half  of  Saturday  spent  in  this  way  by  a  clergy- 
man will  accomplish  much,  and  even  one  hour 
spent  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  thoroughly  ventilated 
room  will  renovate  the  vital  forces  and  admit  of 
beginning  work  with  vigor. 

Dr.  McIlvaine,  discussing  "Vitality  and  Physi- 
cal Regimen,"  assumes  it  to  be  an  established 
law  that  the  vital  forces  will  not  at  the  same  time 
inspire  the  brain  and  grind  in  the  stomach.  He 
admits  that  in  feeble  constitutions  this  rule  requires 
to  be  reversed,  and  deduces  the  case  of  the  younger 
Pitt,  who,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  when  his 
constitution  was  shattered,  found  it  necessary 
to  brace  himself  up  with  a  hearty  meal  and  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  wine  before  delivering  one 
of  his  great  speeches  in  Parliament.  The  fact, 
however,  is  that  he  always  found  this  imperative, 
and  his  premature  breaking  down  was  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  nonrestraint  of  his  appetite  and  to  stimu- 
lants taken  to  overcome  the  lethargy  natural  after 
overeating.  When  physical  strength  is  not  fully 
adequate  some  food  should  be  taken,  but  in  a 
concentrated  and  easily  digested  form. 
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There  are  occasions,  especially  when  one  has  Treaantcottec. 
traveled  until  within  a  few  moments  of  the  time 
of  speaking,  when  to  eat  nothing  would  be  per- 
nicious; or  when  one  having  eaten,  finds  himself 
languid.  Two  stimulants,  everywhere  accessible, 
tea  and  coffee,  are  specially  beneficial  if  not 
used  ordinarily,  and  most  effectual  when  taken 
upon  an  empty  stomach.  While  the  essential 
principle  of  these  herbs  is  the  same,  there  are  cer- 
tain effects  characteristic  of  each.  French  biolo- 
gists, chemists,  and  hygienists,  with  a  view  of 
deciding  which  is  better  for  soldiers  in  camp  or 
on  the  march,  have  given  profound  study  to  the 
influence  of  tea  and  coffee.  They  have  found 
that,  while  both  stimulate  the  sensory  and  the 
motor  nerves,  tea  affects  the  sensory  much  more 
than  the  motor,  and  coffee  the  motor  more  than 
the  sensory.  Hence  they  recommend  the  latter 
when  prolonged  physical  exertion  is  required. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  results  of 
their  studies  because  I  had  made  that  discovery 
years  before  from  my  own  experience.  When 
on  pedestrian  tours  I  found  coffee  much  the  more 
effective  stimulant;  and  when  dull  and  obliged  to 
write  tea  seemed  more  in  harmony  with  mental 
activity  and  a  sedentary  position. 

It  is  related  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  that,  after 
a  long  journey,  on  arriving  at  a  residence  where 
he  was  to  be  entertained,  having  but  a  short  time 
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to  rest  before  lecturing,  he  was  asked  which  he 
preferred,  tea  or  coffee.  "Coffee,"  said  he.  "I 
am  going  to  lecture;  if  it  were  a  funeral  address,  I 
should  take  tea.  Tea  quickens  the  mind  without 
rousing  the  body,  but  coffee  fills  a  man  with  vigor 
from  head  to  foot." 
ubeiesstbc  These  "innocent  herbs"  are  powerful  drugs, 
and  1  found  it  necessary  to  abstain,  because  under 
their  use  I  was  never  conscious  of  healthy  fatigue, 
and  profusely  expended  vitality  without  being 
aware  of  it.  A  small  quantity  of  either  coffee  or 
tea  is  now  sufficient  to  overcome  lassitude.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  some  cannot  without 
food  take  coffee  without  its  toxic  effects  appear- 
ing in  undue  energy  of  manner  and  violence  in 
epithets.  One  of  such  a  temperament  says  that  he 
never  takes  coffee  unless  he  wishes  to  use  more 
expletives  than  substantives,  and  more  adverbs 
than  verbs. 

If  neither  coffee  nor  tea  can  be  obtained,  sip- 
ping half  a  pint  of  very  hot  water  will  produce  so 
satisfactory  an  effect  that  some  have  affirmed  that 
it  is  the  heat  of  the  tea  and  coffee  which  is  so  effica- 
cious. Experiment  proves  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
for  ice-cold  coffee  or  tea  is  stimulating,  although 
an  unwholesome  beverage  if  taken  with  food. 
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Special  ipreparation  of  Reeling 

The  reasoning  faculties  can  be  commanded,  and 
the  powers  of  recollection  and  imagination  in  well- 
disciplined  minds  are  obedient  to  the  will;  but  no 
one  can  evoke  emotion  by  an  act  of  volition.  He 
cannot  say  to  his  soul,  ' '  The  hour  is  come ;  be  glad, 
be  gay,  be  deeply  stirred !  "  The  habit  of  speaking 
at  a  given  time  may  engender  mere  oratorical  ex- 
citement when  required;  but  this  is  not  the  feel- 
ing which  is  to  make  one  eloquent.  That  must 
include  the  whole  being. 

If  a  man  cannot  command  his  feelings,  he  can 
indirectly  affect  them ;  and  the  best  method  is  to 
meditate  upon  the  subject,  the  occasion,  and  those 
who  are  to  be  influenced.  Abstraction  is  holding 
the  mind  to  an  intellectual  process;  reflection  is 
a  general  turning  over  of  ideas,  but  meditation 
differs  from  each  of  these  processes.  It  is  a  blend- 
ing of  revery  and  abstraction  with  an  intense  de- 
sire that  emotion  shall  arise.  One  does  not  long 
hold  himself  in  meditation,  nor  attempt  to  con- 
centrate the  mind  as  he  does  in  abstraction,  or  even 
in  reflection.  The  intellectual  faculties  are  driven 
with  a  loose  rein,  allowed  to  wander  over  the 
entire  field. 
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Consciousness  of  the  train  of  thought  is  lost, 
and  the  man  awal<es  to  find  his  soul  stirred.  He 
may  discover  that  he  has  unconsciously  risen  or, 
finding  his  arms  extended  in  gesture,  become 
aware  that  he  is  speaking  to  himself.  He  thinks 
of  the  issues  and  feels  as  though  he  would  like  at 
once  to  go  before  the  people  and  present  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  preacher  professes  a  divine  call.  Different 
religious  bodies  take  different  views  of  its  na- 
ture, some  holding  it  to  be  a  distinct  impression, 
having  the  moral  force  of  a  divine  commission. 
Others  consider  it  a  strong  inference  from  one's 
personal  religious  experience,  his  fitness  for  such  a 
work,  and  various  providential  indications.  Still 
others  doubt  the  existence  of  anything  specific 
in  the  impression,  and  describe  the  minister  as  an 
honest  man  who  desires  to  do  the  greatest  good  in 
the  world,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  devoting  himself  to  the 
ministry.  In  any  case  the  sincere  preacher  must 
believe  his  efforts  to  be  the  most  important  that 
he  could  make.  He  sees  the  transcendent  results 
of  a  belief  in  or  a  rejection  of  the  Christian  religion. 
He  recognizes  the  need  of  constant  instruction, 
warning,  and  consolation  to  prevent  the  disci- 
ples of  Christ  from  wandering.  He  also  knows 
that  if  he  is  not  a  successful  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
he  will  simply  be  endured.  Therefore,  whenever 
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he  appears  in  public  it  should  be  to  him  a  momen- 
tous occasion.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  create 
or  renew  this  impression,  for  since  he  believes  his 
teachings  to  be  of  divine  origin,  their  acceptance 
essential  to  moral  and  spiritual  development  and 
to  happiness  in  this  world  and  the  next,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  a  true  Christian  content  with- 
out daily  consciousness  of  strong  emotion.  The 
Apostles  of  Christianity,  whatever  their  personal 
characteristics,  exhibited  intense  emotion.  Divine 
earnestness,  pathos,  love,  yearning  of  spirit,  and 
holy  joy  inspired  them,  and  they  stirred  one 
another  to  works  of  faith  and  self-sacrifice  by 
zealous  exhortations  and  fervent  prayers.  The 
doctrines  of  Christianity  expressed  without  emo- 
tion are  powerless  to  reach  the  hearts  or  influence 
the  characters  of  men. 

Every  discourse  must  have  a  purpose  and  be  ascucf  in 
connected  with  the  preacher's  religious  life.  Ad-  sp'"^""^'  a'^- 
dresses  can  be  prepared  upon  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary topics,  without  a  belief  or  utilization  of  a 
belief  that  a  special  divine  influence  is  essential  to 
success;  but  this  is  impossible  with  respect  to  a 
sermon,  unless  it  is  of  a  merely  historical  nature  or 
relates  to  mere  secular  aspects  of  Church  work. 

There  is  some  defect  in  that  Christian  preacher 

who,  in  his  meditations  in  the  study  and  in  the 

act  of  preaching,  has  never  been  conscious  of  an 

influence  unlike  that  which  the  orator  feels  upon 
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other  subjects.  He  who,  as  to  the  state  of  his 
feelings,  has  had  no  different  experience  in 
preaching  from  that  which  he  has  had  in  deliver- 
ing political,  scholastic,  educational,  or  moral  ad- 
dresses, has  missed  something  which  has  ever  been 
the  chief  source  of  the  highest  pulpit  eloquence. 
The  New  Testament  affirms  that  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  are  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  meekness,  faith,  and  promises 
special  help  in  expounding  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  and  persuading  the  hearts  of  men.  The 
minister  must  expect  such  aid,  and,  by  all  the 
methods  with  which  the  devout  Christian  is  ac- 
quainted, prepare  himself  to  receive  it. 

Among  those  methods  are  self-examination, 
prayer,  the  rectification  of  one's  own  motives,  de- 
pendence upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  a  continual  expectation  of  special  preparation 
from  that  source;  so  that  when  he  ascends  the 
pulpit  he  is  imbued  with  the  conviction  that  he  is 
sent  there  by  God  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

Other  vocations  furnish  their  own  stimulants. 
8ion6.  The  incidents  leading  to  the  Revolutionary  War 
made  plain  men  heroes,  orators,  and  statesmen. 
So  each  profession  includes  within  its  prin- 
ciples and  practice  an  ever-changing  series  of  ob- 
jective realities  and  ideal  conceptions,  which  will 
yield  in  their  measure  the  stimulus  to  the  im- 
agination and  the  emotions  which  the  Christian 
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preacher  receives  in  so  large  a  degree.  Meditation 
should  be  carried  so  far  as  to  set  free  the  imagina- 
tion. No  author,  ancient  or  modern,  has  treated 
the  subject  so  graphically  as  Quintilian,  equally 
famous  as  an  advocate,  an  orator  of  occasions, 
and  a  teacher  of  oratory.     He  says: 

"By  what  means,  it  may  be  asked,  shall  we  be 
affected,  since  our  feelings  are  not  in  our  own 
power  ?  I  will  attempt  to  say  something  also  on 
this  point.  What  the  Greeks  call  fantasia!  we 
call  visions;  images  by  which  the  representations 
of  absent  objects  are  so  distinctly  represented  to  the 
mind  that  we  seem  to  see  them  with  our  eyes,  and 
to  have  them  before  us.  Whosoever  shall  best 
conceive  such  images  will  have  the  greatest  power 
in  moving  the  feelings.  A  man  of  such  lively 
imagination  some  call  euphantasiotos,  being  one 
who  can  vividly  represent  to  himself  things,  voices, 
actions,  with  exactness  of  reality;  and  this  faculty 
may  readily  be  acquired  by  ourselves  if  we  de- 
sire it. 

"When,  for  example,  while  the  mind  is  unoc-  ifmaginatcon'a 
cupied  and  we  are  indulging  in  chimerical  hopes 
and  dreams,  as  of  men  awake,  the  images  of 
which  I  am  speaking  beset  us  so  closely  that  we 
seem  to  be  on  a  journey,  or  a  voyage,  in  a  battle,  to 
be  haranguing  assemblies  of  people,  to  dispose  of 
wealth  which  we  do  not  possess,  and  not  to  be 
thinking,  but  acting,  shall  we  not  turn  this  lawful 
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power  of  our  minds  to  our  advantage  ?  I  make 
complaint  that  a  man  has  been  murdered  ;  shall  I 
not  bring  before  my  eyes  everything  that  is  likely 
to  have  happened  when  the  murder  occurred  ? 
Shall  not  the  assassin  suddenly  sally  forth  ?  Shall 
not  the  other  tremble,  cry  out,  supplicate,  or  flee  ? 
Shall  I  not  behold  the  one  striking,  the  other  fall- 
ing ?  Shall  not  the  blood  and  paleness  and  last 
gasp  of  the  expiring  victim  present  itself  fully  to 
my  mental  view  ?"  * 
H  mo^crn  A  modem  orator  said  that  if  through  stress  of 
testimons.  circumstances  he  had  but  one  hour  in  which  to 
prepare  for  the  highest  possible  effort,  and  a  human 
life  was  at  stake,  his  own  or  that  of  another  who 
had  trusted  his  fate  to  his  eloquence,  he  would  give 
the  larger  part  of  the  time  to  rousing  his  soul  to 
the  exigency,  and  to  enkindling  within  himself  the 
passions  which  he  wished  to  arouse  in  others. 

What  is  this  but  to  say  that  emotional  prepared- 
ness is  at  least  as  necessary  to  eloquence  as  intel- 
lectual ? 

*  The  Education  o/the  Orator^  Book  vi,  chapter  2. 
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The  hour  for  his  address  having  arrived,  the 
orator  rises;  and  forces,  which  have  been  flitting 
hither  and  thither  like  electric  currents  seeking 
outlet,  concentrate. 

I  assume  that  the  speaker  is  conscious  of  agita-  creMtabic 
tion.  In  an  ordinary  address  upon  a  subject  soudtuse. 
with  which  he  is  entirely  familiar,  where  the 
sole  object  is  enlightenment  and  the  discussion 
a  part  of  continuous  business,  there  may  be  no 
more  excitement  than  is  felt  by  an  officer  when 
drilling  or  reviewing  his  troops.  But  if  the  oc- 
casion be  important,  and  the  theme  one  which 
has  thrilled  him  and  must  thrill  the  audience  or 
the  oration  prove  worse  than  a  failure,  since  so 
much  depends  upon  first  impressions,  he,  whether 
sole  speaker  or  to  be  contrasted  with  others,  will 
commence  with  a  diffidence  akin  to  fear.  Woe 
to  the  extemporaneous  orator  who  has  reached 
such  an  impassive  condition  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  this  experience! 

The  extemporizer  has  no  prepared  language,  not  critical  pause, 
even  his  first  sentence.     He  has  ideas  which  he 
intended  to  present  first.     If  at  white  heat  from 
previous   meditation,  he   pauses,  endeavoring  to 
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Steady  his  nerves  and  muscles;  this  instant  passed, 
he  utters  his  first  words  and  the  situation  is 
changed.  Through  his  ear  the  sentence  reacts 
favorably  upon  him  or  it  does  not.  If  it  does  not, 
it  is  modified  not  by  will,  but  instinctively,  until 
the  sum  of  that  sentence  with  its  qualifying  suc- 
cessors coalesces  with  the  current  of  his  thoughts 
and  feelings. 

He  is  not  particular  to  be  heard  by  all  in  the 
assembly  when  he  begins.  The  clergyman,  how- 
ever, reads  the  text,  which  being  more  important 
than  any  utterance  of  his  own,  he  should  pro- 
nounce with  a  voice  audible  in  all  parts  of  the 
auditorium.  There  are  psychological  and  physio- 
logical reasons  why  in  uttering  his  own  sentiment 
his  voice  is  likely  to  be  weak,  and  why  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  he  should  speak  slowly. 
The  anxiety  of  the  speaker  is  incompatible  with 
strength  of  utterance;  his  very  mouth  is  dried  by 
it.  To  speak  loud  in  beginning  is  to  risk  hoarse- 
ness. The  ancient  rule,  "Begin  low;  speak 
slow,"  is  in  harmony  with  nature,  but,  as  fre- 
quently quoted,  "Rise  higher;  take  fire,"  is  er- 
roneous; taking  fire  should  precede  rising  higher. 

The  speaker  who  commences  in  a  pompous 
manner  may  be  suspected  of  attempting  to  palm 
off  a  recitation  or  a  speech  which  has  been  de- 
livered so  frequently  as  to  be  practically  a  recita- 
tion. An  extemporizer  will  usually  fall  a  little 
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below  his  exordium  so  soon  as  he  forgets  himself. 
For  extemporization  is  evolution  after  involution. 
All  conscious  thought  of  voice,  gesture,  attitude, 
the  audience,  and  the  opinions  of  people  disap- 
pears. Something  far  better  takes  its  place. 
Some  teachers  of  oratory,  who  know  nothing  of 
the  art  of  extemporizing,  or  of  the  science  of  it, 
inculcate  the  maxim  that  the  extemporizer  should 
never  forget  himself,  but  remain  perfectly  con- 
scious of  what  he  is  doing  and  of  all  that  he  sees. 
They  are  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  He  must  be  Tatter  absorp= 
absorbed  in  the  process  of  evolution,  and  he  can- 
not be  eloquent  until  he  reaches  such  a  point  that, 
were  his  garments  to  be  set  on  fire,  he  would  be 
burned  ere  he  was  aware  of  it. 

Something  difficult  to  explain  takes  the  place  of 
ordinary  perception  followed  by  conscious  reason- 
ing. It  is  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  ideas  are  being  received.  Applause  by 
clap,  stamp,  or  cheer  is  worth  much  less  to  any 
experienced  speaker,  as  an  indication  of  the  effect 
which  he  is  producing,  than  what  he  receives  from 
the  countenances  of  his  auditors.  Making  due 
allowance  for  irresistible  paroxysms  of  enthusiasm, 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  an  audience  which  can  cease 
listening  to  cheer  is  not  stirred  to  the  depths. 
Chrysostom,  the  golden  mouthed,  abominated  it, 
and  when  his  emperor  and  nobles  were  striking 
their  swords  and  crying,  "  Thou  art  worthy  to  be 
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called  a  priest,"  he  refused  to  go  on  unless  they 
would  be  silent.  When,  on  account  of  blindness 
of  the  eye,  speaker  or  hearer  cannot  impart  or  re- 
ceive the  telepathic  effect  necessary,  the  ear  seems 
to  have  a  strange  power  of  perceiving  the  agree- 
ment, dissent,  or  doubt  of  the  auditor. 

A  vocal  interruption  must  be  replied  to  if  it 

breaks   the  spell  which  the    orator  is   weaving 

(otherwise  it  should  not  be  noticed).     The  orator 

iFnv-itc&  cbass   will  then  involuntarily  turn  the  full  force  of  his 

tiscment      ^noral  and  intellectual  being  upon  the  hostile  in- 

gercneis.      terrupter,  and  must  drive  him  to  the  wall  or  lose 

control  of  the  assembly.     The  interrupter  takes  the 

risk,   and  is  but  a  child  if  he  complain  of  the 

severity  of  the  impact  which  he  provoked. 

A  friendly  critic  may  do  more  harm  than  good, 
and  assuredly  will  if  he  brings  the  speaker's  train 
to  a  full  stop. 

When  his  mind,  brain,  blood,  heart,  hands, 
tongue,  lips,  vocal  cords,  and  lungs  are  in  harmo- 
nious action  the  orator  is  indeed  a  happy  man. 
All  that  he  knows  and  every  combination  capable 
of  being  made  of  it  are  at  his  service.  If  the  au- 
dience has  passed  under  his  spell  and  reciprocates, 
he  is  thrilled  by  the  consciousness  that  "his  facul- 
ties have  their  proper  object."  He  feels  "the  re- 
flex of  unimpeded  energy"  and  experiences  the 
quintessence  of  pleasure. 

I  have  said  that  the  speaker  must  dismiss  all 
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thought  of  his  voice.  The  philosophy  of  this  pre- 
scription is  that  when  he  thinks  of  his  voice,  the 
harmony  of  his  mind  and  body  is  disturbed,  and 
his  flow  of  thought  checked;  he  is  divorced  from 
the  audience.  Should  his  voice  rebel  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  become  unmanageable  and  he  be 
brought  back  to  self-consciousness,  he  must  con- 
trol himself,  change  pitch,  diminish  force,  and  be- 
gin again  less  vehemently. 

He  may  perceive  an  aspect  of  hostility,  a  smile 
of  pity,  or  a  sneer  of  contempt.  Instantly  he  must 
be  prepared  to  determine  whether  it  would  be  wise 
to  attempt  to  conquer  that  hostility  by  directly  con- 
centrating his  gaze  upon  the  opponent,  or  rely  upon 
doing  it  indirectly  by  facing  the  entire  assembly 
until  by  resistless  contagion  the  foe  is  forced  to  suc- 
cumb or,  unyielding,  be  left  in  a  powerless  minority. 

To  say  that  the  speaker  must  forget  self  and 
audience  in  his  subject,  and  then  to  predicate  of 
him  actions  which  imply  that  he  has  not  done 
so,  is  paradoxical;  but  it  is  a  paradox  arising  from 
the  poverty  of  human  language.  The  orator  who 
does  not  forget  himself  cannot  rise  to  the  heights 
of  eloquence;  he  must  remain  in  the  lower  realm 
of  mere  statement.  But  the  extemporizer  who 
has  risen  to  loftiest  elevation  can  perceive  more 
and  adapt  himself  more  quickly  to  changed 
situations  than  the  other.  Some  philosophers  char- 
acterize this  as  a  species  of  clairvoyance,  others 
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term  it  sympathy;  it  is  but  the  normal  action 
of  the  faculties  increased  to  such  a  rate  of  speed 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  consciousness  to  keep 
pace;  nevertheless,  they  do  their  work  with  inva- 
riable accuracy. 

How  far  superior  the  work  of  the  genius  to  that 
of  the  man  of  talent!  By  the  aid  of  the  dictionary 
passable  poems  are  turned  out,  but  one  inspiration 
of  genius  produces  words  which  will  never  die. 
The  extemporizer  is  often  lifted  far  above  his 
ordinary  self.  Three  minutes  of  such  illumination 
are  worth  more  than  an  hour  of  square  and  com- 
pass reasoning.  In  the  argumentative  portions  of 
the  discourse  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  will 
reach  this  state,  for  where  definition  and  ratiocina- 
tion are  concerned  he  must  scrutinize  everything 
that  comes  from  his  lips.  But  when  he  passes 
from  demonstration  to  appeal  he  must  give  rein  to 
his  intellectual  Pegasus.  Mistakes,  extravagances, 
will  be  forgotten  or  forgiven  if  vivified  by  gen- 
uine fire. 

This  is  the  ideal  situation. 

If  the  extemporizer  at  his  best  be  the  happiest 
of  men,  it  must  logically  follow  that  if  he  be  con- 
sciously obstructed  throughout,  he  is  miserable 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe. 

Said  one:  "  1  wished  that  1  might  die  when  my 
tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  because  my 
heart  was  cold  and  my  mind  confused." 
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CHAPTERXXXVI 
ZTemptatfons  of  tbe  Bjtcmporaneous  Speaker 

Since  it  is  essential  to  effective  public  speech  to  h  tbrcsboit 
command  attention,  tliere  lies  in  wait  at  the  temptation, 
threshold  a  temptation  to  resort  to  unusual  means 
to  secure  it.  Many  who  practice  other  methods 
suppose,  and  are  not  backward  in  suggesting,  that 
the  extemporizer  is  always  at  his  worst  when  be- 
ginning, while  others  may  polish  and  perfect  the 
exordium  to  suit  the  emergency. 

The  extemporizer  is  not  always  at  his  worst  in 
beginning.  For  example,  when  rising  under  the 
excitement  of  debate  or  when  appearing  upon  a 
party  platform  he  is  greeted  with  applause,  or 
when  on  entering  the  pulpit  he  feels  that  a  devo- 
tional spirit  pervades  the  assembly. 

When  tempted  to  the  use  of  outre  methods  he 
should  remember  that  whether  attention  soonest 
secured  is  longest  retained  depends  upon  how  it 
is  won.  If  it  is  gained  by  a  startling  elocutionary 
or  intellectual  performance  which,  as  he  proceeds, 
he  cannot  surpass  or  even  equal,  interest  is  liable 
to  flag  until  reaction  is  complete.  Yet  in  general, 
and  occasionally  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  the  beginning  may  be  his  most 
embarrassing  moment.  Mr.  Gladstone,  when 
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asked  if  he  never  became  nervous  before  speak- 
ing, said  tiiat  he  often  did  in  opening  a  debate, 
but  never  in  replying.  Tlie  answer  was  piiilo- 
sophic. 

Under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances, 
however,  the  extemporizer  has  peculiar  advan- 
tages; that  he  advances  without  notes  is  sufficient 
to  concentrate  attention,  and  even  ill-concealed 
embarrassment  excites  curiosity. 

The  reputation  for  being  an  interesting  speaker 
materially  aids  one  in  securing  a  hearing.  A  preva- 
lent expectation  of  eccentricity  will  assist  when  for 
the  first  time  a  speaker  appears  in  a  community 
unacquainted  with  him.  It  will  be  comparatively 
useless  afterward,  unless  connected  with  "high 
moral  and  intellectual  endowments." 
jEpbemerai  Persistent  singularities  may  draw  a  crowd  in  a 

city  where  strangers  congregate,  or  attract  one 
to  hear  a  political  speaker,  or  fill  a  great  room 
with  "lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort."  But  such 
things  make  people  attend  merely  to  the  man  and 
his  performance. 

Well-founded  fame  for  ability  of  any  kind,  for 
wisdom,  for  influence,  for  bringing  things  to  pass, 
and,  above  all,  for  honesty,  makes  men  wish  to  hear 
every  word  such  a  one  says.  It  is  immeasura- 
bly easier  to  obtain  fame  by  honest  work  than  to 
transmute  notoriety  into  fame  or  to  prevent  noto- 
riety from  becoming  infamy. 
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The  chief  of  beguiling  ideas  to  which  the  ex- 
temporizer  is  exposed,  and  which  is  always  the 
source  of  many  others,  is  the  complacent  confi- 
dence, sure  to  be  engendered  by  early  success  in 
this  method,  that  he  can  talk  acceptably  at  any 
time,  upon  any  occasion  and  theme,  even  without 
preparation.  He  reaches  this  conclusion  because, 
when  necessity  or  indolence  had  led  him  to 
neglect  preparation,  he  has,  in  popular  estimate, 
sometimes  attained  a  greater  triumph  of  oratory 
than  on  other  occasions  when  carefully  prepared. 
He  is  prone  to  catch  at  two  or  three  ideas,  or 
hastily  glance  at  notes  made  long  before,  and 
without  even  an  hour's  preliminary  reflection 
ascend  the  pulpit,  rise  before  a  jury,  or  confront 
an  audience  gathered  to  hear  him  lecture. 

Extempore  speaking  is  brought  into  contempt 
by  ministers  who  spend  their  time  in  small  talk 
in  bookstores,  shops,  at  dinner  tables  and  teas, 
strangers  to  the  study  till  Saturday  evening,  per- 
haps until  Sunday  morning.  The  style  of  such 
men  deteriorates  with  the  decline  of  animal  spirits 
and  the  increase  of  the  habit  of  neglect.  They 
reach  the  dreaded  "dead  line"  before  they  are 
aware,  and  resort  to  degrading  expedients  to  regain 
popularity. 

A  large  proportion  of  promising  young  lawyers, 
supposed  for  a  few  years  after  having  received 
their  parchments  to  be  worthy  successors  of  the 
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men  who  are  closing  illustrious  careers,  descend 
by  this  road  to  oblivion.  At  first  they  prepare 
their  cases  and  make  a  new  presentation  each  time 
they  appear  before  a  jury.  But  after  a  few  sessions 
the  same  figures  of  speech  and  methods  of  appeal 
reappear  so  often  that  the  judges  and  court  officers 
exhibit  an  indifference  which  infects  the  jury,  so 
that  those  to  whom  the  strains  of  eloquence  are 
new  are  unmoved,  and  the  strains  themselves  are 
but  echoes  of  the  original  melody, 
"iftttcfoics  Many  a  senator  who  had  been  eminent  at  the 
^"vines."^^  bar  has  sought  at  the  expiration  of  his  term 
to  regain  his  practice,  but  found  it  difficult  to  do 
so  in  some  instances  because  his  partners  and  the 
students  in  his  office  had  absorbed  it  during  his 
absence,  but  in  more  because,  sated  with  honor 
and  forgetting  that  continual  practice  and  thorough 
preparation  are  necessary  to  sustain  the  ability  to 
influence  a  jury,  he  has  become  hesitating  or 
wandering.  When  such  a  man,  who  had  been 
astonishingly  eloquent  in  the  Senate,  reached  the 
age  of  sixty  it  was  said  of  him,  "As  an  advocate 
he  is  just  what  he  was  when  he  began,  *  a  prom- 
ising young  lawyer.'" 

The  extemporizer  is  liable  to  extravagance  to  the 
verge  of  falsehood,  and  in  this  respect  resembles 
the  poet,  since  the  essential  elements  of  poetry  are 
intensity  of  emotion  and  vividness  of  perception. 
Bismarck  somewhat  cynically  said,  "To  be  a  good 
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speaker  one  must  have  the  gift  of  improvisation, 
and  being  something  of  a  poet,  he  cannot  adhere 
mathematically  to  the  truth."  Extravagance  in 
poetry  being  expected,  does  little  harm,  provided 
the  thread  of  gold  running  through  it  is  not  ob- 
scured. 

The  sacred  writings  of  all  religions  abound  in  %osing  tbr 
figures  of  speech  which,  taken  literally,  have 
deceived  the  unwary  reader.  But  when  the  ex- 
temporaneous speaker,  heated  by  his  own  rhetoric, 
his  perspective  reduced  to  one  idea,  yields  him- 
self without  restraint,  he  may  make  assertions 
which  are  false,  and  become  responsible  for  dec- 
larations which,  when  proof  is  demanded,  he 
honestly  denies  having  made;  they  seem  to  him  so 
different  from  anything  which  he  would  attempt 
to  defend.  Some  of  the  most  frightful  falsehoods 
which  ever  fell  from  human  lips  have  been  uttered 
under  the  solemn  sanction  of  the  ministry  by  those 
who  would  have  trembled  had  they  foreseen  what 
they  would  say.  Men  have  been  guilty  of  such 
extravagance  and  falsehood  in  public  that  in  private 
their  representations  concerning  business  transac- 
tions or  the  character  and  conduct  of  their  fellow- 
men  were  deemed  unworthy  of  credit. 

This  danger  waits  at  the  lips  of  every  careless 
speaker,  but  upon  the  subject  of  religion  it  is  so 
easy  for  one  to  exaggerate  that  men,  without 
intending  to  deceive,  may  profess  an  experience 
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far  transcending  any  which  they  have  attained. 
Such  is  the  not  uncommon  error  of  those  noted  for 
gifts  in  prayer  and  testimony.  Many  of  these  are 
bulwarks  of  piety  and  morality;  but  in  other  in- 
stances rigid  examination  elicits  facts  which  agree 
more  closely  with  their  general  reputations  than 
with  an  estimate  based  upon  what  they  say  in 
public.  This  tendency  is  displayed  in  orators  who 
abound  in  adjectives  and  adverbs;  and  in  all  cases 
the  more  brilliant  the  orator  and  the  less  his  prep- 
aration the  greater  his  danger. 

It  became  necessary  for  the  bishop  to  rebuke,  in 
the  presence  of  the  association  to  which  he  be- 
longed, a  young  minister  addicted  to  this  vice. 
"Cbcruiina  The  accused  admitted  his  guilt,  and  exclaimed 
passion."  ^Yiai  he  would  not  wish  his  brethren  to  suppose  he 
did  not  regret  this  fault.  He  felt  it  as  keenly  as 
anyone  could;  so  keenly  that  it  had  already  caused 
him  to  shed  "barrels  of  tears."  The  late  Bishop 
Baker,  one  of  the  most  exact  and  cautious  of  men, 
informed  me  that  he  knew  this  minister,  and  that 
after  the  rebuke  he  so  reformed  as  to  become  use- 
ful and  highly  respected. 

Lord  Chatham,  though  in  constant  practice,  said 
that  he  did  not  dare  to  speak  extemporaneously 
with  a  state  secret  lurking  in  his  mind, "for in  the 
sibylline  frenzy  of  his  oratory  he  knew  not  what 
he  said."* 

*  Matthews,  Orators  and  Oratory,  p.  109. 
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Every  political  campaign  is  embarrassed  by 
speakers  wlio  indulge  in  such  extravagance  as  to 
ruin  the  efifect  of  what  would  otherwise  be  great 
orations,  and  so  furnish  ammunition  to  their  op- 
ponents. 

An  extemporizer  is  strongly  tempted  to  the  use 
of  slang,  especially  when  addressing  audiences 
the  majority  of  which  consist  of  the  uncultivated. 
Numerous  definitions  of  slang  have  been  given. 
Richard  Grant  White  has  composed  perhaps  the 
best:  "Slang  is  a  vocabulary  of  genuine  words  or 
unmeaning  jargon,  used  always  with  an  arbitrary 
and  conventional  significance,  and  generally  with 
humorous  intent.  It  is  mostly  coarse,  low,  and 
foolish,  although  in  some  cases,  owing  to  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  it  is  pungent  and  pregnant  of 
meaning."  * 

In  the  modification  of  language  many  words 
and  phrases  that  arose  as  slang  are  adopted  by 
good  writers  and  cease  to  be  slang.  But  until 
they  have  so  ceased,  which  seldom  takes  place  in 
the  same  generation  in  which  the  expression 
arises,  he  who  uses  them  when  a  cultivated  style  trbe  sownwart 
is  reasonably  to  be  expected  lowers  himself  in  ^"^^* 
the  estimation  of  an  important  proportion  of  his 
hearers. 

That  a  slang  expression  is  never  to  be  used  by 
any  professional  speaker  I  would  not  maintain. 

•  IVords,  chapter  5,  p.  85. 
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Who  will  severely  criticise  a  lawyer  before  a  jury, 
nine  out  of  ten  of  whom  live  and  have  their  being 
in  an  atmosphere  of  slang,  if  he  uses  the  methods 
of  speech  with  which  they  are  most  familiar  ? 
Who  will  condemn  without  reserve  a  professional 
politician  on  the  stump  who  knows  that  at  a  well- 
turned  paragraph  beyond  their  comprehension  as  a 
matter  of  reasoning,  but  which  ends  with  a  slang 
expression,  the  crowd  will  applaud  if  to  catch 
their  votes  he  seasons  his  speech  to  their  palate  ? 

This,  however,  is  a  dangerous  liberty  to  allow 
one's  self. 
aan6ermine0  a  A  Speaker  should  consider  the  effect  of  the  use 
of  slang  upon  his  own  mental  processes,  as  well 
as  inquire  whether  it  aids  him  to  convince  or  per- 
suade those  whom  he  hopes  to  please  by  it.  As 
respects  himself,  unless  it  be  the  exact  expression 
of  his  thought,  it  is  an  inaccuracy.  If  he  adopts 
it  in  preference  to  a  better  phrase  because  of  his 
familiarity  with  it,  it  is  a  hindrance  to  improve- 
ment, promotes  mental  indolence,  and  steadily  de- 
praves diction. 

He  who  uses  slang  in  private  will  inevitably  do 
so  in  public  unless,  when  such  a  word  occurs  to 
him,  he  extemporaneously  translates  it  into  other 
forms  of  speech.  This,  though  difficult,  is  not 
impossible,  and  may  impart  a  piquancy  which  has 
the  advantages  of  slang  with  none  of  its  disad- 
vantages. 
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A  diversion  of  attention  not  from  the  speaker,  «uttbc8ba^= 
but  from  the  subject,  results  from  the  instantaneous  "^  tton"*^"' 
perception  that  a  slang  expression  is  being  used. 
It  is  tliis  which  tempts  the  speaker  to  utter  it.  He 
may  have  been  as  dry  as  dust,  but  if  he  says  he 
"is  not  in  it,"  or  "there  are  others,"  or  "I  will 
see  you  later,"  an  average  audience  will  smile,  and 
a  sensation  may  be  produced,  but  he  who  mistakes 
this  for  attention  to  the  theme  is  but  as  a  child 
with  a  rattle. 

It  has  been  observed  that  public  speakers  on 
serious  subjects  who  frequently  sink  to  slang 
wield  only  an  evanescent  influence.  The  minister 
of  the  Gospel  who  introduces  it  into  religious 
worship  is  not  worthy  of  respect,  unless  he  be 
ignorant,  in  which  case  the  regard  shown  him 
must  be  mingled  with  pity.  A  clergyman, 
graduated  from  two  of  the  best  institutions  in 
America,  preaching  what  should  have  been  a 
solemn  appeal,  exclaimed,  "  If  a  man  expects  to 
get  to  heaven  without  self-denial,  I  tell  you  he 
will  get  left  every  time."  The  congregation 
laughed,  and,  though  they  caught  the  thought, 
reverence  forsook  them.  Another  employed  slang 
learned  in  his  youth  and  unfamiliar  to  the  gener- 
ation to  whom  he  delivered  it.  Speaking  of  the 
flight  of  Elijah,  he  referred  to  God  as  saying, 
"What,  Elijah,  thou  my  most  trusted  servant, 
who  dost  never  fear  the  face  of  mortal  when 
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obedient  to  my  command,  what,  thou,  Elijah,  take 
leg  bail!" 

Yet  another,  preaching  in  a  union  service  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  spoke  of  the  fortunes  that 
faded  away  so  suddenly  on  "Black  Friday/'  and 
thus  closed  what  would  have  been  an  impressive 
paragraph:  "Where  have  these  fortunes  gone? 
They  came  up  like  Jonah's  gourd.  I  repeat  it,  my 
brethren,  as  we  sit  here  in  the  house  of  God,  where 
are  they  gone?  They  are  gone!  gone!  gone 
where  the  woodbine  twineth!"  The  spirit  of  the 
assembly  was  transformed  from  devotion  to  the 
feeling  excited  at  a  circus  when  the  clown  is  in 
his  most  ludicrous  mood. 
ibacftnc?c&  ci=  Allied  to  the  use  of  slang  is  the  adoption  of  fre- 
quently occurring  phrases,  such  as  "along  these 
lines,"  which  have  been  repeated  to  the  weariness 
even  of  the  uneducated  by  the  clergy,  political 
speakers,  and  professors.  The  moment  a  phrase 
has  become  common  it  should  not  be  used,  and 
when  it  is  necessary  to  communicate  the  idea 
originally  included  therein  the  thought  should  be 
particularly  well  expressed.  For  such  phrases  are 
not  always  the  result  of  discrimination  in  terms; 
and  when  they  are  wisely  selected  like  so-called 
synonyms  they  apply  to  but  a  few  statements, 
yet  being  consciously  or  unconsciously  taken  up 
by  others,  they  become  so  vague  as  to  perplex  or 
mislead. 
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Indolent  men  of  natural  or  acquired  fluency 
are  tempted  to  a  species  of  plagiarism.  They 
use  outlines  of  addresses  made  by  others;  avail 
themselves  of  books  of  skeletons;  listen  to 
speakers  of  repute  and  appropriate  their  illustra- 
tions. Some,  after  reading  a  book,  or  even  glan- 
cing at  it,  just  before  mounting  pulpit  or  rostrum, 
will  deliver  the  ideas  in  language  of  their  own.  A 
clergyman  addicted  to  this  method  was  detected 
by  a  conspiracy  between  his  bookseller  and  a 
parishioner;  the  former  notified  the  latter  of  the 
pastor's  purchases.  Usually  the  filcher,  though 
able  to  say  truthfully  that  he  speaks  extempo- 
raneously, is  convicted  of  obtaining  his  materials 
in  this  way. 

The  preacher  from  other  men's  skeletons  is  like   saui's  armor, 
a  swimmer  upbuoyed  by  bladders,  at  the  mercy 
of  a  pin's  point.     The  effect  of  such  practic:;s  is 
to  destroy  creative  power,  stunt  mental  growth, 
and  choke  the  springs  of  genuine  emotion. 

When  an  advocate's  partner  prepares  a  brief  for 
his  use  it  usually  consists  of  a  summary  of  the 
facts  which  the  assistant  has  elicited  in  the  ex- 
amination, and  of  principles  and  precedents  on 
which  a  favorable  decision  is  sought;  the  pleader 
is  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  them  and  to 
have  prepared  specially,  or  acquired  a  readiness 
by  former  study,  to  argue  them — a  situation  differ- 
ing wholly  from  that  of  one  who  knew  nothing 
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of  the  subject  until  he  read  the  book  whose  utter- 
ance he  dilutes. 

One  may  properly  read  and  listen,  treat  sub- 
jects that  others  have  discussed,  use  facts  of  his- 
tory, science,  and  literature,  printed  or  uttered  in  his 
presence; — otherwise  the  first  user  of  such  facts 
would  place  an  embargo  upon  their  further  ap- 
plication to  the  instruction  or  entertainment  of 
mankind.  But  while  premeditating  an  address  he 
should  digest  the  theme,  invent  his  plan,  and  finally 
evolve  his  oration  without  one  thought  of  another's" 
page  or  phrase. 

flDcntai  braftc  The  extempoHzer  is  constantly  tempted  to 
length  of  discourse,  and  equally  so  whether  he 
fails  or  succeeds.  Should  he  begin  hesitatingly, 
for  a  while  apparently  failing,  he  is  loth  to  con- 
clude, and  is  drawn  onward,  sending  out  feelers  in 
the  hope  that  he  will  touch  some  chord  which 
will  move  the  people  and  enable  him  to  forget 
himself  in  the  delight  of  free  expression.  If  he 
meets  with  success  and  becomes  unconscious  of 
his  surroundings,  "thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  burn  "  come  to  his  lips,  and  he  con- 
tinues until  weariness  or  failure  of  voice  recalls 
him  to  a  sense  of  the  flight  of  time. 

A  minister  who  usually  read  one  of  his  two 

sermons  and  extemporized  the  other  was  seized 

with  illness  early  one  Sabbath  morning.     Fearing 

that  he  would  be  unable  to  preach,  he  sent  for  a 
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substitute,  but  failing  to  secure  one,  and  feeling 
slightly  better,  he  struggled  to  the  church.  He 
requested  one  of  the  deacons  to  pray  and  the 
hymns  were  sung.  At  eleven  o'clock  he  rose,  in- 
tending to  explain  that  he  could  not  preach,  and 
to  dismiss  the  congregation.  Leaning  upon  the 
desk,  he  began,  "My  dear  brethren,  I  had  hoped  Hpuipftrcrs 
to  preach  to  you  this  morning  upon  the  theme 
which  has  absorbed  my  meditations  during  the 
past  week,  and  if  I  had  the  strength  to  do  so,  I 
would  have  tried  to  set  before  you — ."  After 
presenting  an  outline  of  his  ideas  he  proceeded: 
"And  then,  if  1  could  have  come  to  the  church  in 
the  evening,  I  designed  to  expound  that  beautiful 
passage  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation," and  so  continued  the  story  of  what  he 
would  have  done.  Finally  a  bell  rang  so  loud  as  to 
attract  his  attention,  and  the  deacon  who  had  prayed 
rose  and  said,  "Doctor,  that  is  the  one-o'clock  bell 
calling  the  Catholic  children  to  their  school!  "  He 
had  given  them  both  sermons  at  greater  length 
than  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  well. 

Confined  to  a  manuscript,  unless  he  has  been 
so  unwise  as  to  write  too  much,  one  cannot  un- 
duly continue; — although,  from  lack  of  common 
sense,  some  of  the  longest  and  most  stupid  dis- 
courses ever  heard  were  read  by  men  who  fancied 
that  even  under  such  limitations  they  could  not 
weary  their  auditors. 
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Tempted  by  the  operation  of  a  law  that  turns 
energy  more  and  more  into  the  channel  to  which 
it  is  directed  by  the  will,  the  extemporizer  is  in 
danger  of  expending  too  much  nerve  force. 

The  work  of  a  clergyman  required  to  preach 
extemporaneously  twice  on  the  Sabbath  makes 
heavy  drafts.  One  who  did  so  for  twenty  years 
was  in  the  habit  of  weighing  himself  on  Saturday 
afternoon  and  on  Monday  morning,  and  found  a 
loss  averaging  two  and  a  half  pounds,  which  was 
not  made  up  until  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  He 
accounted  for  this  by  the  diminution  of  his  appe- 
tite and  increase  of  the  activity  of  the  eliminating 
organs,  as  a  result  of  continued  excitement. 

A  renowned  preacher  was  in  the  habit  of  say- 
ing that  no  orator  can  attain  great  success  with 
two  different  addresses  or  sermons  on  the  same 
day,  unless  he  is  unnaturally  excited  or  spends 
several  hours  in  repose,  and  if  possible  in  sleep, 
between  the  two  efforts.  Yet  on  the  Sabbath  the 
requirements  of  modern  church  life  make  de- 
mands upon  the  minister's  attention  to  much 
which  heavily  taxes  him.  He  must  meet  those 
who  desire  to  speak  with  him  at  the  close  of  the 
service,  attend  to  the  announcements,  address  the 
Sabbath  school,  perhaps  confer  with  the  officials 
of  the  church,  and  not  rarely  must  visit  the  sick 
or  bury  the  dead.  Unless,  therefore,  he  secures 
rest,  attends  strictly  to  diet,  and  in  particular  ob- 
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tains  an  opportunity  for  an  hour  of  private  medi- 
tation immediately  pieceding  tlie  second  service, 
lie  will  be  dull  or  make  drafts  upon  his  reserve 
force  that  will  leave  him  exhausted  or  sleepless. 
It  is  different  with  the  professional  evangelist, 
who  has  but  a  small  number  of  sermons,  and  with 
the  lawyer,  who  does  not  usually  speak  at  length 
in  more  than  one  case  on  the  same  day,  unless  it 
be  before  a  court  of  appeal,  where  deliberate  state- 
ment and  argumentation  rather  than  a  powerful 
forensic  effort  are  required. 

Nevertheless,  when  extemporization  is  per- 
formed without  conscious  strain,  and  due  pre- 
cautions are  taken,  the  effects  through  a  course  of 
years  are  less  debilitating  than  any  form  of  speech 
which  requires  a  constant  effort  of  the  will;  and 
there  are  compensations  in  the  healthfulness  of 
the  practice  as  a  physical  exercise. 

Undue  familiarity  with  the  audience  or  with  in-  "Xreetscotu 
dividuals  therein  is,  to  some  speakers,  a  constant 
besetment.  When  an  orator  casts  away  the  dig- 
nity which  accrues  to  him  from  the  occasion,  the 
privilege,  the  honor,  or  the  prerogative  of  speak- 
ing; when  he  renounces  that  moderate  reserve 
which  is  a  condition  of  reverence  from  all  who 
are  personally  strangers  to  him,  he  runs  the  risk 
of  impairing  at  once  their  power  of  concentrating 
attention  upon  his  thought  and  his  ability  to  in- 
fuse them  with  his  own  emotions.  When  he 
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exchanges  glances  or  makes  allusion,  friendly  or 
otherwise,  to  those  present  the  audience  may  re- 
solve itself  into  individuals  and  his  lost  mastery 
may  be  hard  to  regain. 

A  helpful  interruption  may  be  received  with 
courtesy;  a  question,  if  pertinent,  may  be  answered 
or  postponed  to  a  later  period ;  a  hostile  interrup- 
tion may  be  suppressed  by  a  rebuke  or  contemptu- 
ously or  prudently  ignored;  but  except  in  after- 
dinner  relaxation  among  friends,  or  reunions 
where  former  students  meet  in  the  hope  of  dupli- 
cating the  unreserved  intercourse  of  happy  days 
long  gone,  and  similar  informal  assemblies,  the 
extemporizer  should  remember  that  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  speaker  and  hearers  tends  in  both  to 
familiarity,  and  that  it  is  liable  to  increase  until  it 
makes  the  orator's  highest  success  impossible, 
©verworftmg  The  extempoHzer  is  tempted  by  the  love  of  ease 
naturaiflifts.  ^^^  complacency  to  overwork  his  natural  gift.  In 
one  that  gift  may  be  pathos.  Two  sorts  of  public 
speakers  are  exposed  to  such  allurement,  ministers 
and  criminal  lawyers.  Religion  deals  much  with 
the  calamities,  sorrows,  and  dangers  of  life.  Few 
are  without  sad  remembrances,  present  anxieties, 
and  depressing  apprehensions;  al!  know  that  they 
must  die,  many  have  been  bereaved,  many  anticipate 
bereavement,  and  a  large  proportion  are  concerned 
about  their  health.  The  minister's  audience  in- 
cludes aged  men,  whose  mental  and  physical  fibers 
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are  relaxing;  women,  and  children,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  these  than  of  men  in  the  prime  of 
life.  Quick  is  the  response  to  references  to  xacbrtmose. 
present  misery,  past  sorrows,  or  future  contingen- 
cies. Emotion  tends  to  become  epidemic,  and  the 
pathetic  appeals  of  a  minister  of  deeply  sympa- 
thetic nature  will  not  be  coldly  met.  There  is  a 
luxury  in  tears,  and  congregations,  like  spec- 
tators in  a  theater,  are  not  always  saddest  when 
they  weep.  The  temptation  is  powerful  to  cover 
meagerness  of  preparation  or  poverty  of  thought 
by  the  narration  of  a  pathetic  incident.  But 
nothing  is  more  enerv;iting  than  the  habit  of 
yielding  to  it.  A  "weeping  prophet"  who  does 
little  else  may  know  brief  popularity;  then  he  will 
pass  into  the  doleful  condition  of  becoming  the 
only  one  who  weeps  when  he  preaches.  He  will 
be  spoken  of  as  a  good  man.  "  He  must  be  good 
or  he  could  not  weep  so;  "  but  whatever  may  be 
the  temporary  resurrection  of  pathetic  power  dur- 
ing his  farewell  sermon,  his  departure  from  the 
parish  will  not  be  a  lasting  cause  of  tears. 

Another  has  no  pathos;  he  argues,  always  and  ffiinti. 
m  all  places.  As  a  clergyman,  if  he  has  a  highly 
intellectual  congregation,  who  desire  clear  percep- 
tions of  truth  and  are  interested  in  logical  proc- 
esses, and  if  his  moral  character  be  consistent 
with  his  profession,  he  will  exert  a  potent  influ- 
ence; but  he  is  in  danger  of  overworking  his  gift 
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and  losing  his  power  over  his  hearers,  especially 
over  youth.  A  few  such,  not  exhausting  their 
sensibilities,  live  to  a  good  old  age  and  retain 
pastorates,  in  such  communions  as  allow  of  a 
settled  ministry,  until  their  congregations  have 
diminished  to  a  handful,  the  expenses  of  the 
society  being  borne  by  a  few  individuals  of 
wealth,  between  whom  and  the  minister  personal 
friendship  has  long  existed. 
«ubbTc  Some  are  confined  in  all  their  mental  opera- 

tions to  the  realm  of  fancy,  knowing  nothing  of 
genuine  feeling,  and  an  argument  they  never 
make.  One  of  these  being  asked  on  what  subject 
he  had  preached  the  preceding  day,  answered, 
"My  text  was,  'O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed 
thyself,'  and  my  theme,  man  under  all  circum- 
stances his  own  destroyer." 

"That  is  a  pretty  difficult  position  to  maintain 
in  view  of  the  law  of  heredity;  did  you  attempt 
to  treat  it  logically  ?  " 

"O  no.  I  assumed  it,  and  treated  it  rhetoric- 
ally." 

Some  ministers  have  a  practical  vein,  and  will 
reduce  the  sublimest  thoughts  and  the  most 
spiritual  emotions  to  the  question,  "  Will  it  pay  ?  " 
and  never  make  an  appeal  not  based  on  self- 
interest;  they  invariably  become  tiresome. 

The  pathetic  should  cultivate  robust  intellectual 
strength  and   force  of  utterance.     The  reasoner 
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should  ask  himself  whether  anyone  was  ever  yet 
made  a  genuine  Christian  or  radically  changed  in 
his  natural  tendencies  by  dint  of  mere  argument. 
He  who  naturally  soars  upon  the  wings  of  his  im- 
agination should  learn  the  distinction  between 
faith  and  fancy,  and  the  practical  man  subordinate 
his  way  of  looking  at  things  to  the  ''manifesta- 
tion of  the  truth  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God." 
The  advantages  of  such  self-examination  and  its     scif=i;no\vi= 

,      .      ^,      .    ,  ^     r  e^cJC  tbe  roaa 

consequences  are  not  merely  m  the  mterest  of  ac-  tovccovecK. 
complishing  the  work  committed  to  a  minister, 
but  equally  valuable  in  the  direction  of  self-devel- 
opment. The  argument  of  the  usually  pathetic 
preacher  will  give  special  pleasure  to  a  large  class. 
The  pathos  of  the  argumentative,  if  genuine,  will 
produce  permanent  effects.  Persons  of  sound 
understanding  will  be  willing  to  follow  the  adven- 
turous rhetorical  balloonist  if  they  are  sure  that 
he  has  ballast;  and  the  practical  preacher  who  is 
also  pathetic  and  imaginative  will  draw  within 
the  sphere  of  his  natural  way  of  viewing  subjects 
many  who,  until  their  hearts  and  imaginations  had 
been  attracted  toward  the  preacher  and  his  great 
object,  would  not  ask  whether  "it  will  pay." 

Criminal   lawyers   who  depend   entirely  upon 

pathos  provoke  ridicule  as  they  grow  older.     At 

intervals  I  heard    an   advocate   who   once   could 

make    the   most  stony-hearted   and   experienced 
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judge  shed  tears;  but  after  he  had  often  wept  in 
behalf  of  the  most  notorious  scoundrels,  and  used 
the  same  pathetic  references  and  tones,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  recognizing  the  approach  of  the 
time  when  he  intended  to  pull  out  the  tremolo, 
would  exchange  glances  and  taking  their  hand- 
kerchiefs divert  the  attention  of  the  jury,  and  the 
judge  would  tilt  his  chair  as  if  about  to  listen  to 
a  familiar  tune  that  carried  him  back  to  his  child- 
hood days. 
sredai  reaaon  The  Composer  of  discourses  to  be  read  or  re- 
cited can  more  readily  detect  the  excess  of  a 
tendency  in  himself  than  can  the  extemporizer. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  positive  cautions.  Few  in- 
stances can  be  adduced  of  an  orator's  maintaining 
his  position  after  middle  life  who  exclusively 
worked  his  natural  gift,  or  who  practiced  upon  an 
extreme  that  made  his  successive  public  efforts 
resemble  another  yard  of  tapestry  of  the  same 
general  figure. 

This  danger  is  not  confined  to  orators,  since 
premature  failure  of  poets,  painters,  and  composers 
of  music  has  illustrated  the  operation  of  the  same 
laws. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 

Detects  anD  Difficulties 

Eccentricities  of  gesture  are  unimportant  when 
speaker  and  audience  are  swayed  by  emotion,  for 
the  critical  faculty  is  then  inert;  but  at  other  times 
they  are  impediments  to  the  orator,  and  their 
effects  are  greater  than  those  of  peculiarities  of 
dress;  for  the  latter  are  surveyed  at  a  glance  and, 
remaining  unchanged,  the  eye  no  longer  takes 
cognizance  of  them.  But  strange  gestures, 
whether  the  freque  it  recurrence  of  one  or  the 
introduction  of  seveial,  fascinate  the  eye  and  give 
ic  undue  ascendency  over  the  mental  operations. 

Gesticulatory  grooves  are  usually  formed  in  the  tinconsciouei^ 
beginning  of  a  career;  frequently  they  are  caused 
by  embarrassment,  but  oftener  are  sequences  of 
unregulated  energy.  Occasionally  they  reveal  the 
unconscious  influence  of  previous  pursuits.  A 
journeyman  tailor  who  became  a  minister  of  the 
argumentative  type,  when  drawing  toward  a  con- 
clusion, invariably  placed  the  thumb  and  finger  of 
his  left  hand  in  juxtaposition,  as  though  they  held 
a  needle,  and  the  corresponding  members  of  his 
right  hand  in  position  as  though  they  held  a 
thread  ;  as  the  argument  rapidly  progressed,  his 
hands  were  raised  nearly  to  his  eyes,  and  every 
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motion  involved  in  threading  a  needle  was  un- 
consciously made,  till  the  final  word  was  uttered 
in  a  stentorian  voice,  when  the  invisible  thread 
was  swiftly  drawn  out  to  the  extent  of  a  yard. 

A  public  speaker  who  had  met  with  an  accident, 
whereby  his  face  was  injured,  was  compelled  to 
speak  for  some  months  with  the  wounded  portion 
covered  by  a  plaster.  At  intervals  he  would  touch 
his  face  to  ascertain  whether  the  plaster  was  in 
place.  For  ten  years  after  he  had  entirely  re- 
covered he  involuntarily  made  that  movement, 
aprooting  sucb  Jo  break  up  such  habits  is  difficult.  The  candid 
friend,  from  whom  the  poet  prayed  to  be  saved, 
is  invaluable,  and  criticism  ;;hould  be  kindly  re- 
ceived. An  ordinary  speal-er  was  transformed 
into  a  genuine  orator  by  the  remark  of  a  friend, 
who  told  him  that  in  referring  to  the  heart  he 
always  placed  his  hand  over  the  liver. 

Grotesque  movements  are  tolerable  while 
speakers  are  young,  but  are  unendurable  at  a  later 
period.  I  knew  an  English  orator  who  had 
formed  the  habit  of  moistening  his  lips  at  the  end 
of  paragraphs.  By  the  time  he  was  fifty  years  of 
age  he  always  did  this  at  the  end  of  sentences, 
and  when  I  last  heard  him  he  did  it  several  times 
in  a  sentence  of  ordinary  length. 

Every    habit,    however    disagreeable,    can    be 
eradicated.     One  orator  offered  a   prize  to  some 
young  people  for  each  occasion  in  which  they 
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noticed  him  detaining  his  outstretched  arms  in 
such  a  position  as  to  form  a  capital  T;  some 
months  of  prize-paying  conquered  the  tendency. 

The  liability  to  such  defects  is  greater  in  ex- 
temporizers  than  in  readers  or  reciters.  The 
repetition  of  significant  gestures,  even  though  a 
peculiarity  of  the  individual,  is  not  objectionable. 
It  is  the  recurrence  of  meaningless  contortions  and 
grimaces,  or  their  sporadic  appearance,  which  is 
to  be  avoided. 

Sometimes,  through  haste,  speakers  shorten  pas-  ©ross  Mcms 
sages  of  great  natural  dignity  and  even  of  sublim-  '^'^"^s* 
ity.  An  othervv'ise  striking  discourse  was  de- 
graded by  the  sentence,  "  When  the  world  and  its 
systems  of  philosophy  stand  mute  by  the  side  of 
the  open  grave,  Jesus  says,  'I'M  the  resurrection 
and  the  life.'  "  And  of  God  was  said, "  f/t''5  going 
to  work  out  his  own  plans."  Often  the  lan- 
guage of  the  kitchen  or  the  nursery  is  allowed  to 
intrude  upon  the  most  exalted  occasion.  A  speak- 
er not  incapable  of  pathos  and  poetical  forms 
of  expression  referred  to  the  infant  Jesus  as 
"the  holy  baby."  Such  lapses  reveal  gross  care- 
lessness, coarseness  of  fiber,  or  lack  of  early  cul- 
tivation. 

Many  extemporizers  have  but  one  style  of  de-  flnflciiiniits  oi 
livery.     Their  tones  are  the  same  whether  they       '"^""•=«^« 
deliver  a  business  statement,  a  presentation  speech, 
a  congratulatory  address  at  a  golden  wedding,  a 
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witty  after-dinner  response,  a  patriotic  oration,  or 
a  funeral  sermon.  In  some  instances  tlie  tones 
contradict  tiie  sense  of  their  language.  This  is  a 
H  fcisparagfng  Common  fault  of  clergymen,  and  results  from 
contrast.  having  a  fixed  ideal  of  pulpit  oratory,  which  in 
their  earlier  efforts  they  strove  to  attain.  It  occurs 
more  frequently  among  those  who  try  to  repro- 
duce discourses,  or  to  adapt  that  prepared  for  one 
occasion  to  another  unlike  it.  Such  men  may  be 
natural  and  vivacious  in  conversation,  but  when 
speaking  in  public  they  drawl,  chatter,  chant,  or 
eject  their  words  as  from  a  catapult.  They  have 
but  themselves  to  blame  for  the  neglect  which, 
soon  or  late,  they  must  experience.  A  complacency 
which  prevents  them  from  self-criticism,  or  a 
pride  which  leads  them  to  spurn  the  corrective 
hints  of  others,  obstructs  their  perceptions;  or  in- 
dolence leads  them  to  endure  what  might  easily 
be  cured  were  they  to  reflect  upon  the  delivery 
suitable  to  each  occasion,  seek  systematically  to 
attain  it,  and  after  each  effort  unsparingly  analyze 
their  language  and  delivery. 

Speakers  should  habitually  seek  to  extemporize 
addresses  for  special  occasions,  as  to  style  as 
well  as  matter,  asking  themselves  the  elementary 
question  how,  under  a  reversal  of  circumstances, 
they  would  desire  to  be  addressed.  There  are 
few  radically  different  occasions,  the  jubilant, 
the  melancholy,  the  jovial,  the  solemn,  the  de- 
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pressing,  the  helpful,  the  dignified,  and  the  light. 
Colorings  may  be  infinite,  and  while  absolute  con- 
cord is  necessary  to  the  highest  success,  if  the 
generic  distinction  be  regarded,  a  slight  departure 
will  not  be  noticeable.  Bulwer  has  written 
delightfully  of  monotony  in  occupation  as  a 
source  of  pleasure;  but  monotony  of  delivery,  in 
one  or  many  discourses,  can  give  no  pleasure  to 
the  hearer  except  as  it  enables  him  to  pay  tribute 
to  Hypnus,  a  musician  was  requested  to  listen 
to  a  composition,  and  the  composer  complained 
that  the  critic  slept  during  the  rendering  of  his 
piece,  to  which  the  censor  replied,  "Of  music 
sleep  is  itself  an  opinion." 

An  essay  which  suits  the  occasion  may  be  de- 
livered in  a  manner  which  would  make  it  more 
inappropriate  than  incoherent  or  irrelevant  remarks 
uttered  with  suitable  tones  and  gestures. 

Poverty  of  thought  is  a  defect  frequently  al-  lacii  of  Cfeeas. 
leged  against  the  extemporizer  by  those  who  pre- 
fer other  methods.  I  have  been  at  great  pains  to 
hear  extemporaneous  speakers  at  the  bar,  on  po- 
litical platforms,  in  debates,  and  in  the  pulpits 
of  all  denominations — not  excepting  the  Mormon, 
in  whose  tabernacle  1  heard  one  of  the  best  extem- 
poraneous sermons,  delivered  by  Orson  Pratt,  and 
of  which  I  did  not  believe  a  word — and  I  am  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  many  speakers  are 
amenable  to  this  charge. 
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uoobcaviiB  There  are  a  few  extemporizers  who  err  at  the 
freii}bte&.  opposite  extreme  and  overload  their  subjects  with 
thought  to  such  an  extent  as  to  suppress  emotion 
and  make  animation  impossible.  The  best  extem- 
porizers are  not  exposed  to  the  charge  of  having 
too  little  thought,  but  they  pay  a  large  price  for 
their  power;  for  only  by  much  thinking  and  con- 
stant reading,  and  usually  by  a  vast  amount  of 
writing,  can  the  ability  be  acquired  and  maintained 
to  make  a  forceful,  thoughtful  extemporaneous 
address.  To  them  preparation  has  become  a 
second  nature,  and  it  begins  with  the  moment  an 
engagement  is  made  and  a  theme  chosen,  whether 
hours,  days,  months,  or  years  in  advance  of  the 
time, 
'©rearers,  The  Style  of  the  extemporizer  whose  produc- 
tions are  defective  in  thought  is  marked  by  ver- 
bosity, and  usually  by  an  excess  of  anecdote  and 
illustration.  Two  illustrations  of  the  same  idea 
are  rarely  needed  if  either  is  adapted  to  illuminate 
the  theme.  Since  thoughts  are  acquired  by  expe- 
rience, observation,  and  reading,  and  are  modified, 
bounded,  and  estimated  by  reflection,  to  assume 
that  they  can  be  classified  and  clarified  without  it 
is  to  act  upon  the  theory  that  effects  can  exist 
without  causes.  But  a  special  mode  of  thought, 
which  is  aided  by  writing,  is  necessary  for  the 
perfection  of  the  power  of  packing  a  discourse 
with  ideas.  The  habit  must  be  formed  of  re- 
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ducing  ideas  to  their  original  elements.  The  wheat 
must  be  threshed  from  the  straw  and  stored  in  the 
granary.  After  years  of  practice  in  this  art,  when 
obliged  to  speai<  upon  a  subject  without  special 
preparation,  one  may,  under  the  stimulus  of  an  ex- 
pectant and  responsive  audience,  think  upon  his 
feet  with  much  more  rapidity  than  is  possible 
when  alone  and  with  equal  accuracy. 

The  supposed  inspirations  that  come  to  the  mot  genuine 
orator  consist  of  rapid  combinations  of  ideas  pre-  '"Sf''^at>o»« 
existing  in  the  mind,  usually  accompanied  by  suffi- 
cient emotion  as  to  lead  a  speaker,  unaccustomed 
to  analyze  his  own  processes,  to  fancy  that  he  has 
said  something  wholly  new  and  to  depend  upon 
such  inspiration.  A  verbatim  report  would  often 
mortify  the  "inspired "  orator,  for  what  seemed  to 
him  and  to  the  audience  new  might  prove  to  be 
like  the  unsubstantial  fabric  of  a  dream. 

A  young  licentiate  applied  for  admission  to  the  xa^fncssmfss 
Christian  ministry  and  was  asked  what  method  t^'^'-'" *«f fa't^^ 
he  adopted  in  the  preparation  of  discourses.  He 
answered  that  he  never  made  preparation,  but 
depended  upon  God  to  suggest  the  text  as  the 
time  of  preaching  drew  near.  In  response  to  a 
question  he  frankly  replied  that  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  studying  the  Bible,  preferring  to  rely 
wholly  upon  the  original  source  of  divine  illumi- 
nation. The  candidate  was  then  asked  whether, 
during  the  two  years  that  he  had  essayed  to  preach, 
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God  had  suggested  any  text  to  him  which  he  did  not 
already  know  by  heart.  After  thini^ing  a  moment 
he  replied  that  he  could  not  recall  an  instance 
where  he  had  not  known  the  words  of  the  text. 
" Then," said  the  examiner,  "do  you  not  see  that 
you  restrict  God  in  the  use  of  his  own  word  ? 
Let  me  advise  you  either  to  commit  the  entire 
Bible  to  memory  or  change  your  method." 

Observing,  thinking,  and  reading  are  as  essen- 
tial to  thought  as  are  combustibles  to  the  produc- 
tion of  fire,  and  he  who  will  not  think,  read,  and 
observe  will  become  a  mere  babbler,  even  though 
he  relies  upon  the  Omniscient  for  help, 
waorft  tbeoniB  Inaccuracy  of  thought  is  caused  by  mental  fee- 
''"^**  bleness  or  indolence,  usually  the  latter,  and  is 
incurable  without  work.  In  all  denominations 
are  scores  of  preachers  who  would  starve  were 
they  in  another  vocation  and  pursued  it  as  lan- 
guidly as  they  discharge  the  duties  of  the  min- 
istry. 

The  extemporizer,  before  beginning  to  speak, 
should  reflect  upon  the  probable  evolution  of  his 
ideas  the  number  of  minutes  he  can  spend  upon 
each  successive  part  of  his  oration.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances when  speaking  should  he  consult  his 
watch.  While  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  have  a 
sense  of  time,  the  audience  should  be  destitute  of 
it,  and  no  act  is  more  automatically  imitated  than 
/  taking  out  a  watch.     The  only  method  of  paying 
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proper  regard  to  proportion  is  to  be  ready,  like  tiie 
fabled  goddess,  to  swallow  one's  own  children  if 
too  many  are  born. 

Excess  of  repetition  in  the  same  discoarse  or  in 
successive  discourses  is  a  serious  evil,  and  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  lack  of  success  which  attends 
many  who  are  nobly  endowed  in  voice  and  figure 
and  not  destitute  of  a  rich  and  expressive  vocabu- 
lary. To  enchain  attention  something  must  be 
uttered  which  requires  progression  of  thought. 

As  the  clergyman,  compelled  to  speak  on  simi- 
lar subjects  at  set  times,  is  in  much  danger  of 
repetition,  it  is  essential  to  protect  himself  by  a 
system,  and  the  best  for  the  young  minister  is  this: 
He  should  prepare  with  utmost  thoroughness  a 
sermon  upon  some  principle  of  natural  or  revealed 
religion,  or  upon  a  doctrine  or  ceremony  of  the 
denomination  which  he  represents,  or  upon  some 
fundamental  principle  of  universal  morality;  com- 
prehend and  define  the  theme  and  select  the  best 
scriptural  proofs,  committing  them  to  memory; 
also  the  substance  of  the  definition.  He  should 
converse  in  private  with  unbelievers  and  doubters 
and  use  the  proofs  he  has  prepared,  afterward  de- 
livering his  sermon  as  well  as  he  can.  A  sermon 
of  this  kind  should  require  at  least  two  weeks  of 
careful  study,  and  it  should  be  the  young  minis- 
ter's practice  for  several  years  to  produce  such  a 
one  as  often  as  once  a  month.  This  will  consti- 
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tute  a  foundation  upon  which  a  countless  variety 
of  discourses  will  build  themselves. 

To  avoid  repetition  is  easy  if  the  subject  be  thor- 
oughly thought  through  and  properly  linked;  and 
it  is  also  a  valuable  aid  to  think  the  chain  through 
backward.  Knowing  that  he  intends  to  close  with 
a  certain  thought,  he  should  interrogate  his  reason 
rather  than  his  memory  concerning  the  path  by 
which  he  expected  to  reach  it.  And  having 
thought  the  entire  discourse  through,  as  to 
its  root  ideas,  backward  and  forward,  he  should 
then  ask  himself  concerning  every  separate 
part,  without  special  heed  to  the  language  in 
which  he  answers  his  own  mental  questions.  An 
incredible  amount  of  pains  may  have  been  taken 
in  mastering  the  subject,  but  to  deliver  it  he  should 
simply  mentally  perceive  the  ideas  in  all  possible 
relations  and  advance  upon  the  highway  of 
thought  with  a  steady  step.  He  will  not  repeat 
if  he  has  in  this  manner  perfected  his  conceptions. 
Daiueof  To  avoid  repetitions  speakers,  immediately  after 

any  address,  should  refer  to  the  brief  and  note 
what  points  were  omitted  which  they  had  intended 
to  make  and  what  had  been  spontaneously  added. 

Every  minister  will   find    it   useful   to   keep  a^ 
double  index  of  his  subjects — one  in  which  t-htS*-^" 
text  appears  first  and  the  topic  second,  and  tpe 
other  with  the  topic  indexed  first.     By  consulting 
his  memoranda  he  can  exclude  fro^  his  new  prep- 
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aration  what  he  has  previously  said.  As  with 
ministers,  so  with  lawyers.  Many  elementary 
principles  must  be  frequently  set  forth,  but  the 
subjects  to  which  they  apply  are  so  numerous  and 
vast  that  a  person  with  an  active  mind,  before 
mental  failure  has  begun  from  infirmity  or  age, 
will  produce  something  fresh  to  himself  and  there- 
fore to  his  hearers. 

Paucity  of  language  is  a  common  defect  of  ex- 
temporaneous speech.  A  person  may  utter  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  words,  but  resemble  a  musician 
constantly  playing  the  same  or  similar  tunes  or 
tunes  with  slight  variation  of  notes.  Instead 
of  expressing  the  same  thought  in  different  forms 
of  speech — a  necessity  in  all  oratory — he  expresses 
different  ideas  in  the  use  of  language  so  similar 
that,  though  his  fluency  is  remarkable,  the  distinc- 
tion in  thought  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  his  lis- 
teners fancy  that  he  is  repeating  himself. 

The  stenographic  report  of  several  speeches  de-  ©furccurrJnii 
livered  by  the  same  person  will  exhibit  this  defect 
in  a  mortifying  manner  when,  in  response  to  the 
requests  of  those  who  have  heard  them,  the  orator 
attempts  to  collect  them  for  publication.  It  is 
then  difficult  for  him  to  believe  his  vocabulary  so 
meager,  the  forms  of  his  sentences  so  similar,  that 
so  many  phrases  often  recur,  and  that  there  seems 
to  be  an  irresistible  tendency  to  use  the  same 
words,  even  when  others  would  express  the 
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shade  of  meaning  which  he  endeavors  to  com- 
municate with  greater  accuracy  than  the  familiar 
terms  which  go  so  trippingly  over  his  lips. 

This  is  the  result  of  a  natural  law.  Each  time  a 
word  is  repeated  the  tendency  of  that  word  to  re- 
spond to  the  slightest  mental  demand  is  increased. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  habit  of  profane 
swearing,  when  acquired  in  youth,  takes  hold  so 
firmly  that  many,  without  being  aware  of  it,  are 
guilty  of  it  under  slight  excitement  and  often  in 
familiar  speech. 
Ba5armccf^e  An  inadequate  supply  of  thought  often  contrib- 
feast.  y|.gg  ^Q  ^l^g  same  result.  The  speaker  must  go  on, 
but  really  has  nothing  to  say,  and  so  "he  draweth 
out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the  staple 
of  his  argument."  Some  with  a  copious  vocabu- 
lary and  an  agreeable  style  of  speaking  can  do  this 
so  as  to  retain  the  attention  of  the  audience.  But 
others,  having  little  to  say,  are  compelled  to  utter 
words  so  familiar  to  themselves  that  they  will  re- 
spond to  the  slightest  stimulus.  If  this  is  contin- 
ued and  no  effort  made  to  counteract  it,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  hold  an  audience. 

Padding  is  still  more  destructive  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  orator's  purpose.  The  recurrence 
of  the  copulative  conjunction  "  and,"  except  when 
the  word  is  emphatic,  as  in  "Ye  Cannot  serve  God 
and  mammon,"  is  an  impediment  to  attention. 

An  address  was  reported  which  contained  fifteen 
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passages  of  similar  formation  to  this:  "Tiie  ele- 
ments of  success  in  business  are  industry  and  tem- 
perance and  economy  and  punctuality  and  affability 
and  tact  and  honesty."  Each  and  was  extended  to 
twice  its  natural  length,  changing  the  rhythm  of 
the  sentence,  as  well  as  making  proper  emphasis 
impossible.  Pauses  equaling  the  time  wasted  upon 
\\\e.  ands  would  have  been  more  impressive;  for 
fluency  maintained  by  meaningless  words  has  positive  ban6= 
no  power.  The  is  almost  as  much  overworked.  icapptng. 
A  stenographer  who  reports  the  addresses  of  many 
distinguished  men  declares  that  more  than  half 
the  matter  in  the  average  sermon,  political  speech, 
or  lawyer's  plea  is  mere  padding,  and  to  keep  the 
peace  with  his  employers  he  often  leaves  out 
hundreds  of  such  words  and  phrases  as  ''and," 
''still,"  "nevertheless,"  "now,"  "  now  then" 
"however  "  "  notwithstanding,"  "furthermore," 
"my  hearers,"  "beloved  brethren"  "friends  and 
fellow-citizens,"  "gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  "may 
it  please  the  court,"  "  bear  with  me  while  I  re- 
mark," "permit  me  to  say"  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say"  "I  am  ready  to  declare"  "I  am  bound  to 
maintain"  "what  I  wish  to  show  is  "  "this  is  a 
fact  and  nobody  can  deny  it,"  "  I  do  not  mean 
this,"  "  I  do  not  mean  the  other,"  "  I  do  not  mean 
that,"  "what  I  mean  is  this,"  "also  I  mean," 
"in  addition  to  this  I  mean,"  "I  feel,"  "it  is 
borne  in  upon  me,"  "first  of  all."  The  frequent 
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use  of  first,  second,  third,  "now,  lastly,  under 
this  head,''  "one  word  more  and  I  have  done,'' 
simply  remand  the  speaker,  in  the  estimate 
of  most  persons  under  threescore  and  ten  years, 
to  the  period  of  the  "  sere  and  yellow  leaf."  The 
egotist  hangs  lovingly  over  his  own  personality. 
A  cultivated  man  introducing  a  senator  of  the 
United  States,  thus  began,  "  /,  myself,  personally." 
The  most  absurd  instance  of  padding  is  the  ex- 
pression " ///  other  loords,"  which  implies  a 
criticism  of  the  speaker  or  of  the  hearers ;  either  he 
has  stupidly  expressed  himself  or  they  are  too 
dull  to  understand  him.  If  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
peat ideas,  it  is  folly  to  inform  the  hearer  that  it  is 
being  done. 
Hn  oft=ncc6c6  Dr.  J.  W.  ALEXANDER,  a  supedor  extemporizer 
criticism.  himself,  points  out  a  defect  which  he  charges 
against  almost  all  extemporaneous  preachers. 
"They  talk  about  the  way  in  which  they  are 
preaching;  '  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks  I  shall 
proceed  to,'  and  so  forth.  Or,  'what  I  lay  down 
shall  take  the  form  of  general  principles.'  'I come 
with  hesitation, '  and  so  forth.  *  I  shall  be  more  brief 
on  this  point.'  '  You  will  observe  that  in  this  dis- 
cussion I  do  so  and  so.' "  *  This  criticism  is  well 
founded,  but  Dr.  Alexander  does  not  explain  the 
cause  of  the  mannerism.  Where  it  is  not  an 
imitation  or  an  exhibition  of  vanity,  it  is  but  an 

*  Thoughts  on  Preaching,  p.  25. 
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attempt  to  maintain  fluency.  While  the  speaker  was 
saying  these  things  it  would  have  been  wiser  for 
him  to  pause;  for  they  are  among  the  most  useless 
forms  of  padding.  Some  have  made  this  discovery 
late  in  life  to  the  revivifying  of  their  eloquence 
and  the  prolongation  of  their  acceptability. 

It  is  better  far  to  write  and  read  sermons,  lee-  j6cttoi-rc= 
tures.or  addresses, or  to  deliver  them  from  memory, 
than  to  speak  extemporaneously  with  a  prepara- 
tion so  inadequate,  a  comprehension  of  the  theme 
so  imperfect,  a  vocabulary  so  limited,  or  a  pace  of 
mind  so  slow  as  to  need  such  filling  as  this.  To 
simply  maintain  the  oratorical  pose  and  mien  and 
place  a  suitable  stress  upon  a  word  when  uttered 
was  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  John  Bright's 
tremendous  power.  He  was  a  slow  speaker,  but 
every  word  was  a  new  and  symmetrical  stone  in 
the  intellectual  edifice  which  he  was  building. 
His  hearers  waited  for  his  words  and  hung  upon 
them. 

Worse  than  this  is  the  unintentional  profanity  zbc  banc  of 
with  which  extemporaneous  prayers  are  often  in- 
terlarded. It  is  not  the  fervent  prayer  of  the  un- 
conscious suppliant  whose  soul  is  absorbed  which 
deserves  this  criticism,  but  the  cold,  formal  prayer 
in  the  early  stages  of  a  meeting,  or  when  men 
without  the  prayerful  spirit  are  goaded  by  pastors 
to  perfunctory  performance  of  duty.  It  is  when 
ministers  pray  without  a  fervent  spirit  that  this 
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profanity  most  frequently  appears.  They  then 
utter  the  names  ot  the  Deity  while  thinking  of 
something  else  to  say. 
Ubebortera  An  infallible  test  of  such  a  situation  is  this: 
"^"anft*"^"'  ^'""^n  in  extemporaneous  prayer  one  addresses 
the  Deity  at  intervals,  if  his  mind  is  concentrated 
upon  those  awful  or  gracious  names  and  not  upon 
some  idea  that  he  is  reaching  after,  and  if  his  heart 
is  moved  by  awe,  confidence,  or  penitence,  the 
emphasis  upon  the  name  will  be  natural  and 
proper.  If  he  addresses  God  as  a  being  of  infinite 
power,  or  if  a  sense  of  His  holiness  is  that  which 
causes  him  to  utter  the  holy  name.  God,  reverence 
for  infinite  perfection  must  affect  his  tone.  If  im- 
ploring pardon  he  utters  the  name  of  the  Father 
of  Mercies  or  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  tenderness 
will  soften  solemnity.  But  if  he  pronounces  the 
divine  names  or  attributes  of  the  Deity  as  though 
his  subconscious  intention  were  similar  to  that  of 
a  novice  in  a  debate,  who,  in  order  to  fill  the  time, 
cries,  "Mr.  President,"  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  every  sentence,  it  is  certain  that  those  words 
do  not  spring  from  his  heart,  and  that  he  is  taking 
the  name  of  God  in  vain. 

Long  prayers,  the  hypnotic  of  prayer  meetings 
and  of  many  public  services  on  the  Sabbath,  would 
be  done  away  with  if  only  those  holy  names  were 
employed  which  would  be  likely  to  rise  to  the  lips 
of  a  suppliant  were  he  in  God's  visible  presence. 
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In  the  solemn  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  the  reading  of  which  with 
proper  emphasis  requires  ten  minutes,  there  are 
in  direct  address  but  five  repetitions  of  the  name 
of  the  Creator.  "And  one  of  his  disciples  said 
unto  him,  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,"  The  sublime 
response  contains  but  one  utterance  of  the  name 
of  the  Deity. 

All  ministers  and  members  of  Christian  Churches 
are  not  deserving  these  strictures,  but  that  many 
are  will  doubtless  be  conceded,  even  by  some 
who  unconsciously  practice  what  they  condemn. 
To  avoid  such  defects  it  is  not  necessary  to 
confine  one's  self  wholly  to  liturgical  forms,  since 
anyone  intellectually  and  morally  qualified  for 
the  ministry  may  remedy  them;  and  one  who, 
when  his  attention  is  called  to  such  faults,  will  not 
try  to  eradicate  them  would  probably  read  written 
prayers  irreverently. 

To  remedy  paucity  of  language  requires  only  aninfaiUMc 
that  a  person  should  never  utter  a  word  which  """"^  ^* 
does  not  express  his  exact  meaning.  If  this  be 
deemed  impossible,  or  prove  practically  so,  and  a 
word  which  does  not  satisfy  a  speaker  escapes  his 
lips,  he  should  with  calmness  and  clearness  point 
out  wherein  that  word  fails,  and  substitute  for  it 
that  which  meets  the  requirement  of  the  thought. 
This  can  be  done  without  informing  the  assembly 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  use  the  word,  or  was 
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not  satisfied  with  it  when  uttered.  He  must  at- 
tain a  control  of  himself  and  of  his  words  which 
will  admit  of  his  doing  this,  precisely  as  he  would 
if  he  saw  that  the  audience  did  not  understand 
him.  Rarely,  however,  will  this  mistake  be  made 
by  one  whose  unswerving  intention  is  to  mean 
what  he  says  and  to  say  what  he  means. 

In  preparation  for  an  address  in  which  the  same 
idea  must  recur  it  is  of  advantage  to  reflect  upon 
synonyms  a  few  moments  before  speaking.  Sup- 
pose that  one  desired  todescantupon  the  mysteries 
of  religion,  he  would  not  wish  to  repeat.  "This, 
also,  is  a  mystery,"  nor  would  there  be  any  objec- 
tion to  his  qualifying  the  word  by  some  term 
adapted  to  detain  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  He 
might  therefore  meditate  upon  many  words,  such 
as  inscrutable,  unfathomable,  impenetrable,  in- 
comprehensible. He  would  be  conscious  whether 
he  had  already  used  one  of  those,  and  thus  by  proper 
variety  and  emphasis  could  overcome  the  tendency 
of  the  mind  of  the  listener  to  receive  the  oft- 
repeated  word,  mystery,  without  a  mental  response 
to  the  significance. 
Uotbeiast.  The  quest  for  new  words  should  be  ceaseless, 
and  the  more  vigorously  must  the  search  be  made 
as  the  period  draws  on  in  which  the  memory 
begins  to  fail.  To  imprint  these  indelibly  the 
habit  of  writing  should  be  maintained,  and  when 
the  work  is  done  the  composer,  dictionary  in 
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hand,  should  reread,  and,  wherever  possible,  in- 
stead of  repeating,  substitute  another  word. 

It  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  speakers 
who,  in  part  by  writing  in  preparation  for  their 
iiddresses,  have  attained  remarkable  skill  in  ex- 
temporizing, renounce  the  practice  as  they  advance 
in  years.  It  is  quite  possible  that  if  they  meditate 
deeply,  and  are  in  constant  practice,  no  marked 
change  in  their  style  will  immediately  take  place. 
But  should  the  neglect  of  composition  and  self-criti- 
cism be  prolonged,  imperceptibly  to  themselves, 
but  not  to  their  hearers,  they  will  become  padders. 

The  enumeration  of  so  many  defects  may  tempt  "s^o  cause  for 
some  to  conclude  that  if  the  extemporizer's  bark 
encounters  so  many  shoals,  sunken  reefs,  rock- 
bound  coasts,  icebergs,  fogs,  waterspouts,  and 
cyclones,  he  would  better  depend  upon  some 
other  mode  of  exporting  his  ideas.  But  this  would 
be  rash ;  for,  as  no  man  suffers  from  all  disease — 
though  there  is  none  that  some  human  being  has 
not  experienced — so  no  extemporizer  has  ever 
met  all  these  difficulties. 

Should  the  manuscript  and  memoriter  methods 
be  subjected  to  a  similarly  rigorous  analysis,  it 
would  be  seen  that  they  are  liable  to  difficulties 
and  defects,  and  that  they  present  temptations  as 
obstructive  to  success  as  those  connected  with  ex- 
tempore speech; — and  that  they  are  without  its 
compensating  advantages. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

protecting  One's  Self  Bgainst  ^Failure 

pREauENT  failure  and  infrequent  success  are  not 
surprising  in  an  extemporizer  too  feeble  to  digest 
his  subject  or  intelligently  to  select  a  vocabu- 
lary, whose  only  inspiration  is  the  audience  and 
whose  chief  supports  are  a  prodigious  voice  and 
stupendous  conceit.  But  that  the  best  extempo- 
rizers  occasionally  fail  is  a  fact  which  keeps  them 
constantly  apprehensive,  and  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated have  confessed  that  they  knew  no  certain 
means  of  protecting  themselves.  Absolute  cer- 
tainty of  success  is  indeed  unattainable  ;  but  it 
may  be  constantly  approached  ;  and  in  every  pro- 
fession it  is  true  that  some  measure  of  uncertainty 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  action 
and  development. 
HsearcbUgbt  Under  a  target  in  a  field  where  sharpshoot- 
ncccssars.  ^^^  practiced  was  this  inscription:  "  If  you  can- 
not find  out  why  you  miss,  you  will  never  learn 
to  hit  the  bull's-eye." 

The  failure  of  one  who  generally  succeeds  re- 
sults from  something  which  is  not  operative  on 
the  occasions  of  his  triumph.  A  discovery  of  such 
causes  is  the  only  means  of  theoretically  determin- 
ing how  they  may  be  prevented,  and  experiment 
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the  only  method  of  demonstrating  theory  and  per- 
fecting art. 

Embarrassment  is  supposed  to  be  a  principal 
cause  of  failure,  and  many  endeavoring  to  account 
for  want  of  success  will  say,  "1  was  strangely 
embarrassed  from  the  beginning  to  the  close." 
But  why  should  a  practiced  speaker  in  usual  vigor, 
expressing  himself  upon  a  theme  with  which  he 
is  fiimiliar,  be  embarrassed  ?  In  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  is  an  effect  to  be  antagonized  by  ascertain- 
ing and  guarding  against  or  counteracting  its 
cause. 

Something  external  may  distract  his  attention, 
and  through  sight  or  hearing  the  impression  of 
the  source  of  disturbance  may  obscure  the  me- 
morial perceptions  which  sustain  his  flow,  and, 
suddenly  recalled  to  self-consciousness,  he  is 
confused.  William  Pinckney  was  easily  affected 
in  this  way,  and  once  was  unable  to  proceed  until 
a  noise  at  the  door  was  suppressed.  Webster, 
his  opponent,  grimly  smiled,  for  he  was  not  so 
sensitive  as  to  be  disturbed  by  that  kind  of  inter- 
ruption; although  when  he  was  addressing  an 
audience  at  a  poultry  show  a  giant  chanticleer 
flapped  his  wings  and  crowed  so  lustily  that 
Webster  was  compelled  to  sit  down.  Dr.  Dur- 
BiN  was  much  embarrassed  if  he  perceived  per- 
sons whispering  while  he  was  speaking. 

Many  look  at  the  center  of  disturbance  instead 
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of  at  a  point  as  remote  as  the  configuration  of  tlie 
building  will  allow.  At  a  summer  resort,  in  the 
height  of  the  season,  I  witnessed  an  instance  of 
dealing  effectively  with  such  a  cause  of  annoy- 
ance. It  was  at  an  evening  service,  where  there 
was  a  constant  influx  of  late  comers.  The  ar- 
rangements for  seating  them  in  the  already  well- 
filled  house  were  peculiar.  For  the  first  few 
minutes  after  the  sermon  began  all  who  came 
were  seated  on  the  leftside  of  the  house.  During 
that  time  the  orator  looked  to  the  far  right,  with- 
out glancing  toward  the  newcomers;  the  stream 
of  genuine  oratory  rolled  on,  and  he  held  the  at- 
tention of  his  audience.  The  ushers  then  seated 
the  people  on  the  right  side,  and  the  minister 
turned  to  the  left.  He  did  not  seem  in  the  least 
distracted. 

The  lights  may  go  out.  All  then  depends  upon 
the  self-possession  of  the  speaker.  Bishop  Janes 
was  preaching  once  when  this  occurred;  he 
simply  said,  "The  Gospel  light  shineth  in  dark 
places,"  and  proceeded  with  his  discourse,  not 
losing  the  attention  of  the  audience  during  the 
darkness  or  when  candles  were  brought. 

The  arrival  of  a  distinguished  individual,  with  the 
resultant  stir,  or  a  hostile  look  should  be  similarly 
met.  Almost  every  assembly  contains  those  who 
fix  their  eyes  upon  a  speaker  with  an  expression 
which  perturbs  him.  The  most  widely  known 
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dissenting  minister  in  London  relates  tiiat,  early  in 
his  ministry,  a  man  of  magnificent  presence,  sit- 
ting in  a  conspicuous  place,  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
him  with  a  gaze  which  seemed  to  say,  "I  have 
come  to  take  your  measure."  The  discourse  was 
reduced  to  mediocrity.  Subsequently  he  saw  this 
person  standing  in  the  door  of  a  shop  and  wearing  a 
baker's  cap,  and  learned  that  he  was  an  ignorant 
and  conceited  man,  who  was  proud  of  his  good 
looks,  and  boasted  that  he  always  got  the  best  seat 
wherever  he  went. 
Speakers  in  beginning  should  not  look  toward    'c:aftcnod8ft8 

,  MM  xi         1  at  tbc  outset. 

irresponsive  countenances.  When  they  become 
absorbed,  and  reach  that  peculiar  state  which  is 
an  essential  element  of  commanding  oratory, 
they  may  endure  such  a  gaze,  and  find  it  a 
tonic.  A  timid  speaker  was  so  transformed  that 
he  thus  turned  his  eyes  full  upon  an  unbeliever, 
whose  contemptuous  stare  had  terrified  him,  and 
thundered  forth,  "Behold,  ye  despisers,  and 
wonder,  and  perish :  for  I  work  a  work  in  your 
days,  a  work  which  ye  shall  in  nowise  believe, 
though  a  man  declare  it  unto  you."  The  scoffer 
did  not  "remain  to  pray,"  but  incontinently  fied 
from  the  house. 

Diffidence,  quite  another  thing  from  modesty,     Kasbfuincsi- 
though  often  mistaken  for  it,  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  embarrassment.      There  is  no  cure  for  this  but 
"pushing  one's  self  forward."    This  suggestion 
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is  attributed  to  Lord  Bacon,  wlio,  in  his  essay  on 
"Nature  in  Man,"  adduces  a  similar  general 
rule  from  high  antiquity:  "Neither  is  the  ancient 
rule  amiss,  to  bend  nature  as  a  wand  to  the  con- 
trary extreme,  whereby  to  set  it  right;  under- 
standing it  (the  rule)  where  a  contrary  extreme  is 
no  vice." 

This  is  hazardous  unless  one  have  taste  to  de- 
cide what  is  proper  nd  tact  to  determine  what  is 
prudent. 

As  the  bravest  may  turn  pale  at  thought  of 
danger,  yet  heroically  stand  to  his  guns  and  be  a 
center  of  strength  in  a  panic  when  many  whose 
courage  was  merely  physical  retreat  in  dismay,  so 
a  man,  conscious  that  he  has  something  to  Sciy 
worth  hearing,  should  by  resolution  and  practice 
triumph  over  diffidence.  An  oft-recurring  source 
of  weakness  is  the  consciousness  that  one  is  not 
SuMcctfre  doing  what  he  intended.  This,  however,  should 
(ngtabiuts.  j^^^  abash  him;  for  he  may  be  doing  far  better 
than  he  had  intended  and  not  be  aware  of  it.  He 
should  remember  that  his  audience  are  ignorant  of 
what  he  meant  to  do,  and  cannot  make  the  com- 
parison which  disturbs  him.  Temporary  loss  of 
connection  or  actual  forgetfulness  may  dismay 
him,  but  this  need  not  be  an  embarrassment. 
Every  idea  that  the  human  mind  can  conceive 
may  be  reached  from  any  other  idea  by  a  succes- 
sion of  regular  steps  without  abrupt  transitions. 
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AH  truth  is  interlocked,  and  by  contrast  truth  and 
error  may  suggest  each  other. 

Much  can  be  learned  by  observing  the  mental 
processes  of  monomaniacs.  One  such  became  so 
enamored  of  the  doctrine  of  infant  baptism  as  to 
deliver  scores  of  sermons  upon  it.  A  friend  de- 
termined to  break  the  spell,  requested  him  to 
preach  a  sermon  from  the  text  "All  flesh  is 
grass."  He  consented,  and  thus  opened  his  dis-  tincousdous of 
course: 

"The  text,  my  brethren,  asserts  a  solemn  and 
an  humbling  fact  concerning  human  nature.  The 
law  of  mortality,  which  determines  the  duration  of 
all  existing  natural  forms,  includes  in  its  operation 
the  body  of  man;  and  with  respect  to  the  liability 
to  death,  the  short-lived  and  apparently  worthless 
insect  is  on  the  same  plane  with  the  orator,  the 
statesman,  and  the  field  marshal. 

"But  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
that  they  never  utter  a  truth  humbling  to  man  that 
they  do  not  couple  with  it  another  elevating  him 
to  a  height  but  little  lower  than  that  of  the  angels. 
Hence  this  passage  and  a  similar  one  in  the  New 
Testament  are  connected  with  the  great  truth,  that 
'he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  forever.' 

"  But  not  all  who  pass  away  like  the  flower  shall 
ascend  to  the  glorious  heights  and  joys  of  heaven; 
only  those  who  have  been  regenerated.     Regen- 
eration is  an  inward  grace,  which  hath  its  outward 
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sign.  Baptism  as  respects  its  subjects  consists  of 
adult  and  infant  baptism.  Infant  baptism,  its  na- 
ture and  grounds,  will  furnish  abundant  material 
for  reflection  on  this  occasion." 

He  who  has  forgotten  the  connection  may  as- 
sert with  dignity  any  truth,  whether  akin  to  or  re- 
mote from  his  main  theme,  and,  interpreting  and 
explaining  the  words  which  he  utters  in  the  as- 
sertion, move  calmly  on,  assured  that  in  a  short 
time,  much  sooner  than  if  he  stopped  to  think 
where  he  was,  he  will  reach  the  missing  link  and 
satisfactorily  proceed  to  uncoil  the  rest  of  the 
chain. 
B  stumbUngs  The  extempoHzer  who  quotes  much  or  often  is 
bioch.  liable  to  be  obstructed.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
rarely  quoted.  He  had  no  verbal  memory,  and 
could  not  recite  a  passage  of  Scripture  correctly, 
and  assigned  to  me  as  a  reason  for  not  making 
quotations  that  the  attempt  to  do  so  stayed  his 
mental  processes,  and  was  equivalent  to  a  dash  of 
cold  water  in  his  face. 

Each  quotation  has  its  own  rhythm,  and  if  this  be 
contrary  to  that  of  the  speaker,  he  will  be  self- 
conscious  while  he  quotes,  and  may  find  himself 
compelled,  on  beginning  anew  to  extemporize,  to 
re-experience  the  uncertainty  which  attended  his 
introduction.  Qiiotations  should  rarely  be  more 
than  a  sentence  in  length.  Some  hint  should  be 
thrown  out  as  to  the  source,  but  the  giving  of 
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book,  chapter,  and  page  dampens  the  ardor  of 
speaker  and  hearer.  Certain  orators  read  excerpts 
at  points  where  they  concluded  the  exposition 
of  a  thought;  this  admits  of  a  natural  resumption 
after  the  quotation  is  ended. 

Youthful  speakers,  who  commit  easily  and  dis- 
trust themselves,  abound  in  quotations,  frequently 
from  cyclopedias,  and  expose  themselves  to  the 
charge  of  plagiarism  by  not  pausing  and  changing 
the  inflection  when  they  pass  from  the  created 
to  the  borrowed,  and  again  when  they  resume 
improvisation. 

To  attempt,  without  becoming  reabsorbed  and  3Fa^c^  rbctor= 
refreshing  the  mind,  to  speak  a  second  time  upon 
a  theme  previously  treated  with  much  freedom 
and  rewarded  by  approbation  is  almost  a  certain 
forerunner  of  disaster.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
if,  as  the  time  of  delivery  approaches  or  during  it, 
the  speaker  refers  to  notes  consisting  only  of  heads 
or  catchwords,  expecting  to  be  stirred  by  them  in 
speaking.  The  nature  of  the  process  makes  it  im- 
possible that  such  words  should  awaken  thought. 
If  the  former  effort  consisted  of  the  repetition  of  a 
memorized  discourse,  then  such  words  or  phrases 
would  serve  as  prompters  to  the  memory ;  but  there 
is  nothing  but  ideas  left  in  the  brain  of  an  extem- 
poraneous speaker.  The  special  emotions,  the 
rhythmical  movement,  and  the  words  in  their  con- 
nections have  all  been  dissipated,  and  such  words 
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can  suggest  only  what  the  mind  would  bring  forth. 
In  this  unprepared  condition,  the  effort  to  fol- 
low the  former  path  with  the  consciousness  of  not 
doing  so  would  rob  the  speaker  of  natural  spon- 
taneity; and,  unless  willing  to  re-think  his  subject 
and  to  re-heat  his  emotions,  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  take  a  new  theme,  or  to  treat  the  old  one 
without  any  meditation  in  preparation,  than  to  at- 
tempt to  follow  the  old  outline. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  American  theologians 
was  in  the  habit  of  preparing  his  professorial  lec- 
tures, and  at  the  close  of  an  active  career  which 
had  made  the  institution  famous  his  compensa- 
tion was  continued,  with  the  expectation  that  he 
would  revise  his  lectures  for  publication.  But 
•Draortswbicb  having  written  little  of  them,  depending  upon 
*"^^"ia"**^*  catchwords  while  speaking  extemporaneously,  on 
applying  himself  to  the  task  of  preparation  for  the 
press  he  found  that  those  words  did  not  recall 
the  forms  of  speech  in  which  they  were  clothed 
when  delivered.  So  much  of  the  matter  was  in 
a  nebulous  condition  that  he  was  unable  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  volume. 

For  this  reason,  if  requested  to  repeat  an  address, 
extemporaneous  speakers  seldom  satisfy  their 
friends,  and,  similarly,  many  clergymen  on  re- 
moving to  a  new  parish  fail  to  meet  expectations. 
The  course  of  thought  which,  when  freshly  con- 
ceived and  fervently  spoken,  made  a  favorable  im- 
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pression  and  spread  the  fame  of  the  preacher,  if 
said  without  being  revivified  is  insipid. 

Profuse  expenditure  of  nerve  force  during  the 
hours  immediately  preceding  a  public  effort,  oc- 
casioned by  the  mind  automatically  reviewing 
the  subject,  and  the  wild  throbbing  of  pent-up 
oratoric  impulses,  defying  all  attempts  toward 
diversion  or  repose,  frequently  leaves  one  ex- 
hausted. 

At  one  of  the  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  main- 
tained for  many  years  by  the  late  editor  of  the 
Independent,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Bowen,  at  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  while  the 
second  speech  was  being  made  received  a  card 
from  an  orator  whose  name  was  fourth  upon  the 
program.  The  card  bore  these  words:  "I  must 
speak  now  or  not  at  all."  There  was  no  time  for 
explanation.  The  third  speaker  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  be  the  fourth.  At  the  close  the  gentleman 
who  had  requested  a  change  explained  that  he  felt 
his  force  oozing  away  under  the  excitement  of 
suspense,  and  knew  that  before  another  speech 
closed  he  would  be  in  the  depths  of  reactionary 
weakness.  It  would  be  better  for  such  speakers  Bntc=orat(on 
tr  enter  into  an  animated  conversation  upon  an- 
other subject,  or  to  pay  no  attention  to  those 
whom  they  are  to  follow.  I  know  one  who 
works  out  algebraic  problems  that  he  may  leap 
fresh  to  his  feet  when  his  name  is  announced. 
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zbeieaieea.  Sometimes,  instead  of  an  exhausting  reaction,  a 
curious  psyciiological  phenomenon  occurs.  The 
mind  enters  a  region  of  calm  resembling  that  of 
the  murderer  who  knows  that  he  is  to  be  hanged 
the  next  morning,  yet  who  has  a  better  night's 
sleep  than  he  has  had  since  his  conviction.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  inability  of  the  mind  to 
think  of  anything  new  relating  to  the  subject. 
It  has  gone  round  and  round  until  from  brain 
exhaustion  it  sinks  into  a  stupor. 

What  shall  a  speaker  do  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  This  calmness  is  a  species  of  mental 
rest,  and  he  should  regard  his  state  with  a  kind  of 
recklessness.  Possibly  the  moment  he  opens  his 
mouth  the  struggle  for  utterance  will  resemble  a 
maelstrom,  and  he  must  condense  the  current  into 
a  stream  of  proper  breadth  and  depth  for  an  ex- 
ordium. Perhaps  he  will  not  seem  to  himself  to 
have  anything  to  say.  A  pleasant  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  preceding  speaker,  to  the  audience, 
to  the  occasion,  or  to  the  theme,  until  he  is  slightly 
stirred,  and  the  felt  necessity  of  proceeding  will 
re-establish  the  lost  circuit. 

One  may  learn  to  regard  this  calm  as  a  precursor 
of  self-possession,  and  to  perceive  the  passage  from 
it  into  normal  interest  as  though  watching  the 
processes  of  another.  Experience  shows  me  that 
it  is  not  like  the  calm  of  indifference,  of  paralysis, 
of  sleep,  nor  of  lassitude,  but  resembles  a  phe- 
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nomenon  which  sometimes  occurs  to  command- 
ers on  the  field  of  battle  as  the  crisis  approaches, 
to  captains  of  vessels  when  informed  that  there  are 
breakers  ahead,  or  that  the  ship  is  sinking,  and  to 
any  who  receive  intelligence  which  ordinarily 
would  excite,  but  for  the  moment  checks  the  mind. 
Another  variety  of  preliminary  depression  has 
a  different  origin.  When,  from  excessive  labor, 
anxiety,  insomnia,  fatiguing  travel,  domestic  sor- 
row, or  other  weakening  condition,  the  nervous 
system  is  overstrained  one  may  have  a  morbid  Bbnoimai 
conviction  that  the  hour  has  come  for  his  public  f^'^"^''^='*"^s- 
humiliation.  It  may  become  so  vivid  as  to  give 
him  that  dreadful  sense  of  impending  catastrophe 
which  produces  actual  misery  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  this  may  continue  for  days  before 
the  speech  is  delivered.  Yet  when  the  hour  comes 
the  speech  may  be  in  the  highest  degree  success- 
ful, all  fear  disappearing;  but  the  strangest  part  of 
this  experience  is  that  he  cannot  insure  himself 
against  a  recurrence  of  this  state.  Five  times  in  a 
single  winter  a  favorite  speaker  in  the  city  of  New 
York  was  compelled  to  contend  against  this  pre- 
monition. Consulting  a  high  medical  authority, 
he  was  told  that  it  indicated  weakening  of  the 
nerve  centers,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  go 
abroad  until  he  could  contemplate  an  address  with 
his  accustomed  calmness.  The  prescription  was 
taken;  the  desired  effects  followed.     As  he  had 
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succeeded  in  each  of  the  five  addresses,  the  bear- 
ing of  his  experience  upon  preliminary  waste  of 
nerve  power  is  that,  determined  not  to  fail  under 
this  morbid  fear,  he  attempted  to  carry  preparation 
beyond  its  normal  bounds,  and  the  result  was  pros- 
trating reaction,  which  would  have  accelerated 
a  crisis  in  his  life  had  he  not  obeyed  his  phy- 
sician's order. 
jFordngtbe  Artificial  acceleration  is  a  more  common  cause 
^^^^'  of  failure  than  embarrassment.  When  he  be- 
gins, no  matter  how  slowly  his  mind  works,  a 
speaker  should  make  no  conscious  effort.  Were 
his  address  committed  to  memory,  he  could,  if  he 
thought  it  wise,  increase  the  rate  of  speed  and  de- 
liver, instead  of  sixty  words,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  the  first  minute.  But  when  the  mind 
produces  of  itself  only  sixty  words  a  minute,  to 
attempt  to  speak  seventy  plunges  everything 
into  confusion.  His  mind  is  moving  at  one  speed, 
voice  and  gesture  at  another.  Unable  to  apply 
the  rules  of  elocution  as  the  reader  or  memorizer 
might,  he  is  arbitrarily  increasing  force  and  motion, 
and  consequently  failing  to  emphasize,  accent,  or 
inflect  properly,  destroying  nerve  power,  and  trans- 
forming the  functions  of  his  brain  from  a  disci- 
plined army  into  a  mob.  The  rate  will  take  care  of 
itself  if  not  forced,  and  be  exactly  what  it  should 
be.  Sometimes  accident  saves  from  total  failure 
those  who  force  the  rate.  After  beginning  with 
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unnatural  rapidity,  and  screaming  in  the  first  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  witliout  rhyme  or  reason,  having 
totally  exhausted  themselves,  they  drop  to  a  low 
tone,  and  from  that  proceed  just  as  they  should 
have  done  from  the  beginning. 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  mistake  of  seeking  to  mttcmptfngto 
control  the  style.  The  condition  of  the  speaker  '  cc^vcViSr 
determines  this;  the  circulation  of  his  blood,  his 
respiration,  and  the  impulses  from  the  nerve 
centers  occupied  in  thought  and  in  the  selection 
of  verbal  signs.  His  style  may  be  ornate  and 
pompous — what  is  popularly  called  oratoric — or 
consist  of  a  dignified  flow  of  monologue,  with  a 
pervading  conversational  accent  and  inflection,  or 
of  epigrammatic  sentences.  If  nature  controls, 
he  will  never  speak  twice  in  exactly  the  same 
way;  there  may  be  a  general  similarity,  but  if  that 
is  too  marked,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  he  aims 
at  a  certain  rhetorical  form. 

The  speaker  should  recognize  the  fact  that  he 
may  achieve  success  in  any  method.  Suppose 
that  his  thoughts  come  in  short  sentences  ?  Then 
the  discourse  will  be  brief,  pronunciation  distinct, 
and  bearing  natural.  The  impulses  being  one,  not 
many,  gestures  will  be  totally  different,  and  the 
words,  also,  will  be  unlike  what  they  would  be 
were  the  general  movement  more  rhythmical  and 
swelling.  Whereas,  if  the  speaker  finds  such  con- 
densed expression  coming  to  his  lips,  and  hurries 
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with  a  view  of  being  what  he  thinks  more  elo- 
quent, he  will  have  neither  the  weight  of  the 
short  utterances,  the  majesty  of  the  more  oratoric, 
nor  the  rippling  of  the  conversational. 

The  true  liberty  of  an  orator  comes  as  does  the 
liberty  of  a  pedestrian  who  starts  at  a  moderate 
pace,  and  though  for  a  few  moments  exertion 
seems  to  fatigue  him,  as  he  continues  his  muscles 
become  flexible,  his  whole  frame  is  involved  in 
Entering  into  the  movement,  and  with  ease  he  walks  for  hours. 
Were  he  to  begin  a  journey  at  the  rate  of  four  or 
five  miles  an  hour  and  attempt  to  sustain  that 
speed,  the  result  would  be  disastrous.  Liberty 
comes  to  the  speaker,  as  to  the  writer  who  knows 
how  feeble  will  be  the  product  if  he  forces  him- 
self in  advance  of  apprehension  and  comprehen- 
sion. 

No  one  can  foresee  which  of  his  efforts  will  give 
greatest  satisfaction.  Meanwhile  he  has  the 
pleasure  of  conscious  variety.  Each  experiment 
resembles  the  flying  of  a  new  kite,  whose  move- 
ments one  watches  with  delight.  Practice  has 
given  him  the  power  to  guide  its  motion  and  to 
protect  it  against  sudden  storms,  but  he  does  not 
interfere  with  it  unless  summoned  by  a  powerful 
tug  upon  the  string,  when  he  instinctively  re- 
sponds with  restraint  or  guidance. 

The  epigrammatic  style  is  born  of  the  intellect; 
the  influence  of  the  emotions  is  at  its  lowest 
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point;  the  colloquial  has  more  of  the  personal 
element,  while  the  "loud  swelling"  is  more 
closely  related  to  the  imagination,  through  which 
the  emotions  are  excited,  but  diffused  rather  than 
concentrated.  The  deepest  emotion  tends  to 
isolated  epigrammatic  utterances,  but  they  will  be 
few,  for  there  is  no  emotional  speaking  without 
rhythm,  and  there  is  little  scope  for  rhythm  in  short 
sentences  or  heavily  laden  phrases.  The  only 
means  of  influencing  style  for  a  particular  occasion 
is  to  reflect  beforehand  on  what  would  be  appro- 
priate, and  to  become  imbued  with  the  conclusion 
reached.  Then,  should  one  through  physical 
conditions  develop  an  improper  style,  this  may 
be  fused  or  otherwise  by  the  indirect  action  of 
the  previous  reflections,  and  thus  to  some  extent 
modified  with  a  minimum  amount  of  internal 
conflict. 

What  is  to  be  avoided  is  a  conscious  attempt  to 
control  style  while  speaking. 

Occasionally  a  speaker  is  seized  with  a  loathing  floentai 
of  his  whole  train  of  thought.  In  an  extreme 
case,  if  he  possesses  perfect  confidence  in  him- 
self, he  may  be  justified  in  making  an  entire 
change;  or  he  may  use  his  original  thought  in  a 
secondary  aspect  and  with  a  condensed  reference, 
thus  retaining  its  appropriateness  without  being 
enslaved  to  an  elaboration  from  which  he  recoils. 

A  difficulty  more  serious  is  when  it  is  impossible 
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for  him  to  remember  anything  that  he  meant  to 
say,  and  when  his  mind  seems  a  blank.  Where 
disease  or  utter  exhaustion  is  not  at  the  base  of 
this  he  can  dissipate  the  difficulty  by  the  utter- 
ance of  truisms  for  a  few  moments ;  and  often  he 
will  find  a  ready  utterance,  astonishing  him  by 
the  facility  with  which  the  scattered  thoughts  re- 
turn and  the  clearness  with  which  they  display 
themselves  before  the  mental  eye.  If  the  case  is 
desperate,  he  should  be  brief.  The  audience  will 
simply  think  that  for  reasons  unknown  to  them 
he  did  not  design  to  speak  at  length, 
couracjc  bovn  He  must  not  allow  any  such  change  of  tone  or 
of  Bcspair.  manner  to  reveal  his  embarrassment.  This  art 
can  be  acquired  by  practice,  and  a  man  with  a 
mind  as  blank  as  the  face  of  a  granite  rock  may 
stand  before  an  audience  as  inscrutable  as  the 
sphinx.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  paralyzed 
after  he  has  had  a  little  experience. 

All  internal  causes  of  failure  diminish  in  fre- 
quency of  recurrence  and  in  strength  under  the 
influence  of  self-study,  preparation,  and  practice. 
But  there  is  no  hope  for  one  who  fails  without 
being  aware  of  it; — an  experience  which  there  is 
reason  to  fear  is  not  uncommon  with  many  speak- 
ers, whatever  their  method. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 
CelebrateO  Bjtempovijers— c:be  ©ID  "CClorlJ) 

A  DISCRIMINATING  Study  of  typical  extemporizers, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  they  perfected 
themselves  in  their  art,  should  confirm  or  correct  all 
preconceived  theories. 

Among  the  works  on  Eloquence  and  kindred 
subjects  which  havo  come  down  from  antiquity 
that  entitled  Institutes  of  Oratory ;  or,  T/ie  Edu- 
cation of  the  Orator,  by  Marcus  Fabils  Quintili- 
ANUS,  is  most  widely  known.  Because  of  Mac- 
aulay's  characterization  of  it  as  superficial,  I  was 
for  several  years  so  prejudiced  against  this  work 
as  not  to  give  it  an  attentive  reading.  Later,  after 
"reading,  marking,  learning,  and  inwardly  digest- 
ing" it,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a 
master  of  those  principles  which  underlie  all  suc- 
cessful oratory,  although  his  discussions  are  some- 
times finical  and  pedantic,  and  his  criticisms  dimin- 
ished in  value  by  the  unconscious  influence  exerted 
•over  him  by  the  mass  of  rhetorical  rules  which 
had  been  accumulated  before  his  day,  and  greatly 
added  to  during  his  protracted  career.  Qiiotations 
from  him  abound,  but  because  he  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  work  to  inculcating  the  neces- 
sity of  acquiring  knowledge,  wiiting  discourses, 
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and  cultivating  memory,  the  impression  has  ob- 
tained that  he  disparaged  the  art  of  the  extem- 
porizer. 
practice  of  an=  Yet  he  testifies  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
:ient  lawBcrs.  celebrated  lawyers  of  his  time  who  had  much 
general  practice  "to  write  only  the  most  essential 
parts,  and  especially  the  commencements,  of  their 
speeches;  to  fix  the  other  portions  that  they  bring 
from  home  by  meditation;  and  to  meet  any  un- 
foreseen attacks  with  extemporaneous  replies. 
That  Cicero  adopted  this  method  is  evident  from 
his  own  memoranda."  * 

The  reader  is  cautioned  that,   "if  by  chance, 
while  we  are  speaking,   some  glowing  thought 
suggested  on  the  instant  should  spring  up  in  our  _ 
minds,  we  must  certainly  not  adhere  too  super-*^ 
stitiously  to  that  which  we  have  studied."    Qijin-  ^*^ 
TiLiAN  affirms  that  in  prepared  speeches,  "though 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  bring  with  us  from 
home  a  proper  and  precise  array  of  language  [in 
which  he  differs  from  what  I  aim  to  teach],  it 
would  be  the  greatest  folly  to  reject  the  offerings 
of  the  moment." 

After  devoting  much  space  to  other  methods  he 
begins  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  tenth  boo,k  in 
these  words : 

"But  the  richest  fruit  of  all  our  study,  and  the 
most  ample  recompense   for  the   extent   of  ou* 

•  Quintilian's  Institutes  of  Oratory ,  translated  by  Watson,  vol.  ii,  p.  307. 
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labor,  is  the  faculty  of  speaking  extempore  ;  and  he 
who  has  not  succeeded  in  acquiring  it  will  do  well 
to  renounce  the  occupations  of  the  forum  and  de- 
vote his  solitary  talent  of  writing  to  some  other 
employment;  lor  it  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the 
character  of  a  man  of  honor  to  make  a  public  pro- 
fession of  service  to  others  which  may  fail  in  the 
most  pressing  emergencies,  since  it  is  of  no  more 
use  than  to  point  out  a  harbor  to  a  vessel  to  which 
it  cannot  approach  unless  it  be  borne  along  by  the 
gentlest  breezes."* 

The  foregoing  authorizes  the  classification  of 
Ql'intilian  among  extemporizers.  As  I  shall  quote 
from  him  with  respect  to  other  proficients  in  this 
art,  1  disregard  the  order  of  time,  and  place  him 
first  in  the  list  of  those  selected  from  a  large 
number. 

Pericles,  the  greatest  of  Greek  statesmen,  ac-  ube  statesman 
cording  to  tradition  was  the  greatest  of  orators. 
EupoLis,  in  his  Demi,  asked  news  of  the  great 
orators,  whom  he  represented  as  ascending  from 
the  shades  below,  and  when  Pericles  appears  cries 
out: 

"  Head  of  the  tribes  that  haunt  those  spacious  realms, 
Does  he  ascend  ?" 

He  studied  music  with  Damon,  who,  however, 
probably  taught  him  more  of  politics  than  of  music. 
Under  Anaxagoras  he  studied  philosophy,  purified 


orator. 
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*  Quintilian,  vol.  ii,  p.  300. 
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and  elevated  his  style,  and  was  delivered  from 
superstition.  Of  Zeno,  a  consummate  dialectician, 
he  learned  much.  He  trained  his  imagination  and 
improved  his  vocabulary  until,  on  account  of  his 
eloquence,  he  is  said  to  have  gained  a  surname  of 
Olympius.  Thucydides  said  of  him,  "When  I 
throw  him  he  says  he  was  never  down,  and  he 
persuades  the  very  spectators  to  believe  so." 

QuiNTiLiAN  says,  "  The  solicitude  of  Pericles  was 
so  great  that  when  he  had  to  speak  in  public  he 
addressed  a  prayer  to  the  gods  that  not  a  word 
might  escape  him  disagreeable  to  the  people." 
Plutarch  represents  him  as  praying  that  "  not  a 
word  might  unawares  escape  him  unsuitable  to 
the  occasion."  That  Pericles  should  have  prayed 
that  he  might  say  nothing  "disagreeable  to  the 
people  "  is  foreign  to  his  character,  for  he  neither 
indulged  nor  courted  the  multitude.  But  either 
version  agrees  with  the  theory  that  he  was  an 
extemporizer. 

None  of  his  speeches  has  been  preserved.  That 
recorded  by  Thucydides  furnishes  internal  evidence 
of  presenting  the  ideas  of  Pericles  in  the  language 
of  Thucydides.  A  note  to  Plutarch's  Ufe  of  Peri- 
cles quotes  Suidas,  who  wrote  many  centuries  after 
Plutarch,  as  saying  that  Pericles  "wrote  down 
his  orations  before  he  pronounced  them  in  public, 
and,  indeed,  was  the  first  who  did  so."  Pro- 
fessor Bredif,  in  Political  Eloquence  of  Greece, 
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declares:  "  Periclls,  who  was  a  statesman,  and 
not  a  professional  orator,  never  wrote  his  orations. 
Like  Aristides,  Themistocles,  and  the  ancient  ora- 
tors, he  improvised  after  laborious  meditation. 
The  impression  produced  was  immediate  and  last- 
ing; '  he  left  the  goad  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.* 
.  .  .  Neither  Pericles  nor  his  contemporaries 
thought  of  preserving  such  touching  harangues. 
Only  a  few  specimens  of  these  masterpieces  have 
been  saved  from  oblivion.  .  .  .  What  must  that 
eloquence  have  been  which  is  still  so  forcible  and 
grand,  half  concealed  under  the  veil  of  historian 
and  interpreter?"  As  an  orator  he  had  acquired 
comprehensive  general  preparation,  was  proficient 
in  all  that  was  known  of  the  arts  of  speech,  and 
deeply  meditated  upon  the  topic,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  assembly,  and  his  specific  aim. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Demosthenes  was     ubc  patriot 
exclusively  a  memoriter  speaker,  and  his  achieve- 
ments have  been  displayed  as  a  demonstration  of 
the  superiority  of  that  method. 

That  he  usually  wrote  his  orations  and  confined 
himself  to  reciting  them  are  indisputable;  but  that 
he  never  extemporized  is  untrue.  In  his  first 
address  the  people  derided  him  for  the  weakness 
and  stammering  of  his  voice,  for  the  violence  of 
his  manner,  which  threw  him  into  a  "confusion 
cf  his  periods  and  a  distortion  of  his  argument." 
It  was  concluded  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  much 
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genius,  and  Plutarch  says,  "A  strong  proof  of 
this  seemed  to  be  that  he  was  seldom  heard  to 
speai^  anything  extemporaneously,  and  though 
people  often  called  upon  him  by  name  to  speak  to 
the  point  debated,  he  would  not  do  it  unless  he 
came  prepared."  To  his  friends  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  deny  his  previous  application,  but  told 
them  "he  never  wrote  the  ^7?o/^  of  his  orations, 
norspoke  without  first  committing  part  to  writing. " 
He  was  accused  of  taking  Pericles  for  his  model. 
"  But  this,"  says  Plutarch,  "  he  only  did  in  adopt- 
ing his  action  and  delivery,  and  his  prudent  reso- 
lution not  to  make  a  practice  of  speaking  from 
sudden  impulse,  or  on  any  occasion  that  might 
present  itself.  .  .  .  Yet,  while  he  chose  not 
often  to  trust  the  success  of  his  powers  to  for- 
tune, he  did  not  absolutely  neglect  the  reputation 
which  may  be  acquired  by  speaking  on  a  sudden 
occasion." 

Eratosthenes,  Demetrius,  Philerian,  and  many 
others  say  there  was  "a  greater  spirit  and  bold- 
ness in  his  unpremeditated  orations  than  in  those 
he  had  committed  to  writing." 
m  rival  of  tbe        Contemporary  with  Demosthenes  was  Demades, 
hing  of  orators,   ^j^^  spoke  wholly  extempore,  and  was  believed 
to  be  superior  to  Demosthenes.     Plutarch   says 
"it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Demades  excelled 
all  the  orators  when  he  trusted  to  nature  only,  and 
that  his  sudden  effusions  were  superior  to  the 
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labored  speeches  of  Demosthenes."  Of  Demos- 
thenes, Theophrastus  said,  "I  think  him  worthy 
of  Athens."   Of  Demades,  "  I  think  him  above  it."* 

Professor  Bredif  says  that  Demosthenes  had  little 
success  in  improvisation,  but  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  speak  impromptu  it  was  with  an  energy 
superior  to  that  of  his  written  orations;  that 
the  emergency  "  imprinted  upon  his  mind  an  agi- 
tation the  result  of  which  was  remarkably  vigor- 
ous language."!  Professor  Bredif  also  observes 
that  Demades  had  a  prompt  conception  and  a  ready 
language.  In  his  extemporaneous  speeches  he 
often  completely  reversed  the  arguments  which 
Demosthenes  had  carefully  studied  and  premedi- 
tated. Sometimes,  also,  when  he  saw  Demos- 
thenes disturbed  by  clamor  he  subdued  the  popu- 
lace by  an  appeal.* 

Demades  was  of  low  origin  and  without  princi- 
ple, yet  his  extempore  powers  have  maintained 
his  fame  till  this  day.  His  habit  of  writing  has 
preserved  the  addresses  of  Demosthenes;  that  of 
Demades,  to  make  no  notes,  has  consigned  his  to 
oblivion,  as  is  the  case  with  those  of  Phocion,  Hi6orc= 
who  was  spoken  of  with  Demosthenes  thus: 
"  Demosthents  is  the  greatest  orator,  Phocion  the 
most  powerful  speaker;"  Demosthenes  him.self 
saying,  when  Phocion  rose  to  oppose  him,  "  Mere 
comes  the  pruning  hook  of  my  periods."* 

*  Plutarch,  Li/e  of  Demosthenes.     +  Political  Eloquence  of  Greece,  p.  \i\ 
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Demosthenes  endeavored  to  produce  the  effect 
of  extempore  speech,  and  attained  greater  success 
therein  than  any  other  generally  memorizing 
speaker.  Longinus  says:  "He  seems  to  invert 
the  very  order  of  his  discourse,  and,  what  is  more, 
to  utter  everything  extempore;  so  that  by  means 
of  his  long  transpositions  he  drags  his  readers 
along,  and  conducts  them  through  all  the  intricate 
mazes  of  his  discourse.  Frequently  arresting  his 
thoughts  in  the  midst  of  their  career,  he  makes 
excursions  into  different  subjects,  and  intermin- 
gles several  seemingly  unnecessary  incidents;  by 
this  means  he  gives  his  audience  a  kind  of  anxiety, 
as  if  he  had  lost  his  subject  and  forgotten  what 
he  was  about,  and  so  strongly  engages  their  con- 
cern that  they  tremble  for  and  bear  their  share  in 
the  dangers  of  the  speaker.  At  length,  after  a  long 
ramble,  he  very  pertinently  but  unexpectedly 
returns  to  his  subject,  and  raises  the  surprise  and 
admiration  of  all  by  these  daring  but  happy 
transpositions."  * 

Notwithstanding  these  efforts,  the  style  of  his 
reported  orations  is  so  condensed  as  to  lead  Lord 
Brougham  to  doubt  whether  any  such  speeches 
were  ever  delivered.  He  appears  to  believe  that 
these  may  be  as  prepared  for  delivery,  but  that 
Demosthenes  added  much  to  them  while  speaking. 

I  have  introduced  Demosthenes  not  to  detract 


♦Dionysius  Longinus  on  the  Sublime,  Smith's  translation,  p.  139. 
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from  the  triumphs  of  the  memorizing  method  as 
employed  by  him,  but  to  emphasize  the  facts  that 
he  was  not  exclusively  a  reciter;  that  he  often 
improvised;  that  his  influence  might  have  been 
even  greater  had  he  possessed  a  larger  measure  of 
this  power;  and  that  in  the  judgment  of  many  of 
his  contemporaries  he  was  at  least  equaled  by 
certain  extemporizers  in  power  over  the  Athenian 
assemblies. 

Cicero  studied  under  the  best  instructors  of  his  ube  afevocate 
time.  He  mastered  Greek  literature,  and  attached  "traotMnarie. 
himself  to  the  most  distinguished  men,  notably 
ScAEVOLA  the  Augur;  took  notes  of  his  lectures, 
committed  to  memory  his  maxims  and  sayings, 
followed  him  to  the  courts  when  he  pleaded,  and 
to  the  rostrum  when  he  harangued  the  people.  He 
watched  the  gestures  of  the  best  actors,  and  spent 
much  time  in  reading,  writing,  and  practicing 
declamation.  While  he  dabbled  in  everything, 
"philosophy  and  oratory  seem  to  have  been  the 
two  chief  objects  of  his  study."  At  home  he 
diligently  declaimed  the  most  striking  passages 
in  the  Greek  orators  or  in  speeches  he  had  heard. 

He  exerted  his  limbs  to  the  utmost  in  speaking, 
and  strained  his  voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  in  the 
open  air,  after  the  manner  of  the  Italian  orators. 

Naturally  of  feeble  constitution,  just  as  he  had 
reached  an  astonishing  height  in  popular  esteem, 
he  developed  symptoms  of  consumption,  and  was 
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obliged  to  retire  two  years  for  travel.  But  be  im- 
proved his  time  by  studying  with  the  most  cel- 
ebrated masters  of  rhetoric. 

When  he  had  time  for  the  work  his  orations 
were  written  and  delivered  from  memory,  but 
when  pressed  with  business  he  spoke  extempora- 
neously, and  with  the  vanity  natural  to  him  he 
commended  some  of  the  orations  which  he  thus 
pronounced  as  superior  to  other  productions,  but 
as  he  advanced  in  years  his  style  became  slow  and 
measured. 
trbe  apostle  to      jhat   St.  Paul  was  well  instructed,   had  rare 

tbe  Orcclis.  ^        ,  ,  , 

natural  powers,  and  spoke  extemporaneously  can 
be  inferred  both  from  his  references  to  himself 
and  the  New  Testament  reports  of  his  speeches. 
His  facility  was  derived  from  intense  study,  habit- 
ual meditation,  and  constant  practice.  That  in 
general  he  dictated  his  epistles  is  therein  avowed, 
and  they  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  impassioned 
extemporaneous  oratory. 

By  reasoning  of  "  righteousness,  temperance, 
and  judgment  to  come  "  he  made  Felix  tremble. 
He  extorted  from  Festus  the  eulogium  "Thou 
art  beside  thyself ;  much  learning  doth  make  thee 
mad,"  and  extemporized  a  reply  which  disproved 
the  charge,  but  justified  the  compliment;  and  he 
elicited  an  interruption  from  Agkippa.  to  which  his 
extempore  reply  is  one  of  the  noblest  outbursts  in 
the  history  of  oratory. 
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Among  the  Christian  fathers  none  were  more 
celebrated  for  oratory  than  Chrysostom,  who 
studied  elocution  under  Libanius,  and  often  used 
notes,  but  rarely  gave  attention  to  them,  surrender- 
ing himself  to  his  impulses.  He  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  introducing  into  the  pulpit  a  style  "bor- 
rowed from  the  theater  or  the  lecture  rooms  of 
declaimers."  He  affirmed  that  through  the  vanity 
of  seeking  applause  by  mere  oratorical  glitter  the 
whole  Christian  cause  would  come  to  be  suspected 
by  the  hosts.  Sermons  in  his  time  were  "some- 
times, though  rarely,  read  off  entirely  from  notes 
or  committed  to  memory;  sometimes  they  were 
freely  delivered,  after  a  plan  prepared  beforehand ; 
and  sometimes  the}'  were  altogether  extempore." 

Chrysostom  himself  states  that  his  subject  was 
frequently  suggested  by  something  which  he  met 
with  on  the  way  to  church,  or  which  suddenly 
occurred  during  divine  service.  He  was  ready  to 
make  use  of  whatever  occurred,  and  one  of  his 
most  impressive  sermons  was  inspired  by  his  see- 
ing, in  the  winter  time,  many  sick  persons  and 
beggars  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church.* 

Of  BossuET,  described  as  the  "Corneille  of 
preachers,"  it  is  said  that  in  the  employment  of 
living  words  for  the  purpose  of  persuasion,  he 
has  never  been  transcended.  When  but  sixteen 
he  was  asked  to   preach   an   extempore   sermon 

♦  Neantler,  Church  History^  vol,  ii,  p.  3x7. 
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before  a  society  "representing  the  cream  of 
Parisian  wit,  beauty,  virtue,  and  nobility,"  and 
responded  in  a  manner  thiat  commanded  sympathy 
and  admiration.  The  major  part  of  his  discourses 
are  lost,  few  of  them,  indeed,  having  been  written 
out.  "  An  hour  or  two  before  entering  the  pulpit 
he  sat  quietly  meditating  over  his  text;  he  scrib- 
bled some  hasty  notes  on  bits  of  paper,  mostly 
appropriate  passages  from  the  fathers,  occasionally 
writing  out  a  sentence  more  complicated  than 
usual;  then  he  surrendered  himself  completely  to 
the  effect  produced  by  the  spirit  of  the  moment 
and  the  impression  made  upon  his  audience."  * 

He  was  a  master  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  knew 
the  Bible  almost  by  heart,  so  that  Lamartine  de- 
scribed him  as  "the  Bible  transfused  into  a  man." 
Though  he  showed  little  taste  for  mathematics  or 
physical  science,  as  a  student  he  achieved  distinc- 
tion in  classics,  sacred  literature,  and  philosophy; 
constantly  wrote  didactic  treatises  and  polemic 
discourses,  and  was  the  author  of  the  first  attempt 
at  a  philosophical  treatment  of  history.  Only  men 
of  similar  accomplishments,  training,  and  literary 
habits  should  presume  to  follow  his  method  of 
preparing  for  public  speech. 

Lacordaire,  Jean  Baptiste  Henri,  who  attracted 
the  largest  audiences  ever  gathered  in  modern 
France,  was   an   extemporaneous    preacher.     He 

*  Legouve's  Ar/  0/  Reading. 
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was  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  and  obtained 
the  highest  honors  in  the  law  schools  of  Dijon 
and  Paris,  leaping  almost  at  a  bound  to  the  front 
rank  in  his  profession.  In  religious  opinions  he 
was  first  a  deist  and  a  follower  of  Voltaire,  from 
whom  he  turned  to  Lamennais,  whose  writings 
against  Voltaire,  especially  his  "Essay  on  Indif- 
ference," led  Lacordaire  to  devote  himself  to 
Christianity. 

The  Count  Montalembert,  his  intimate  friend, 
accredits  him  with  every  physical  and  mental 
quality  of  the  orator,  and  his  contemporaries 
universally  describe  his  voice  as  vigorous  and 
vibrating,  capable  of  infinite  modulation,  and  his 
gestures  as  graceful,  animated,  and  expressive. 

His  first  sermon  in  public  was  in  the  great  irn  unpropfa 
Church  of  St.  Roche,  in  Paris,  and  Montalembert  tious^cbut. 
says:  "I  was  there.  ...  He  failed  completely, 
and  coming  out  everyone  said,  *  This  is  a  man  of 
talent,  but  he  never  will  become  a  preacher. '  "  The 
failure,  however,  stimulated  him  to  greater  efforts. 
One  year  later  he  began  conferences  in  one  of  the 
Paris  colleges,  his  audiences  often  comprising  six 
hundred  persons,  who  spread  his  fame  throughout 
Europe.  The  next  year  he  was  installed  preacher 
at  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  late  Dr. 
R.  W.  Dale  wrote  of  him  that  "he  knew  how  to 
fascinate  the  intellect,  kindle  the  imagination,  and 
touch  the  heart  of  the  most  cultivated  and  of  the 
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most  illiterate."  Whenever  he  was  announced  to 
preach  the  cathedral  was  surrounded  long  before 
the  doors  were  opened,  and  Dr.  Dale  states  that 
the  aisles  and  side  chapels  were  thronged  by 
statesmen,  journalists,  members  of  the  Academy, 
tradesmen,  workingmen,  high-born  women,  skep- 
tics, socialists,  devout  Catholics,  and  resolute 
Protestants, "  who  were  all  compelled  to  surrender 
themselves  for  the  time  to  the  irresistible  torrent 
of  his  eloquence." 

Professor  Hoppin,  in  his  elaborate  volume  on 
Homilctics,  states  that  Lacordaire  preached  me- 
moriter,  but  he  is  in  error.* 

Lacordaire  is  worthy  the  name  of  the  great 
reviver  of  pulpit  eloquence  in  France  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  as  one  of  the  most  effective  of 
modern  preachers  is  properly  included  in  the 
series  entitled  Lcs  Grands  Ecrivaius  Franfais, 
published  by  Hach;  tte,  Paris,  his  Life  being 
written  by  Le  Comte  D'Haussonville.  That 
Hrecent  work,  on  pages  147-149  in  treating  Lacordaire's 
cuiogium.  method,  states  that  he  was  to  the  highest  degree 
an  extemporaneous  speaker.  He  did  not,  indeed, 
presume  to  enter  the  pulpit  without  preparation, 
but  it  was  internal  and  abstract.  It  was  the  fruit 
of  his  meditations,  more  mystical  than  literary, 
occupying  the  day  before  and  sometimes   only 

*  See  Art  of  Extemporary  Preachings  by  T.  J.  Potter,  Professor  of  Sa- 
cred  Eloquence  in  the  Missionarj-  College  of  All  Hallows,  Dublin,  chap.  viii. 
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the  same  morning; — and  always  commingled  with 
ardent  prayers. 

His  plan  was  determined  beforehand,  but  only 
in  broadest  outline,  never  in  details.  Philosophi- 
zing upon  this  method, the  biographer  remarks  that 
in  the  man  who  has  the  gift  of  language,  and  in 
this  he  seems  to  think  that  gift  wholly  consists  (a 
doubtful  hypothesis),  the  abstract  idea  naturally 
takes  the  oratorical  form,  and  when  the  thought 
evolves  in  its  logical  order  the  expression  in 
which  it  has  translated  itself  to  the  mind  arrives. 
But  often  Lacordaire  drew  his  most  powerful 
effects  from  some  movement  which  he  had  felt 
in  his  audience,  of  which  he  made  himself  the 
interpreter,  or  some  interior  emotion  which  stirred 
him,  and  the  vibration  of  which  his  own  language 
transmitted.  The  great  secret  of  this  power  was 
the  outpouring  of  a  full  mind,  unbridled  by  the 
artifices  of  preparation  with  passion,  at  the  same 
time  overflowing  and  restrained. 

Only  his  education  as  a  lawyer,  his  experience 
as  a  journalist,  his  constant  habits  of  study,  and 
profound  meditation,  superinduced  upon  natural 
gifts  and  absorbing  devotion,  would  have  justified 
this  method.* 

Henry  St.  John  Bolingbroke  displayed  oratori- 
cal and  debating  powers  unrivaled  in  his  time.  It 
is  affirmed  of  him  that  he  was  the  first  British 

*Ari  of  Extemporary  Preaching. 
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statesman  whose  parliamentary  oratory  was  really 
a  power;  and  that  its  pre-eminent  characteristics 
were  "  copiousness  and  readiness,  extreme  fluency 
and  spontaneity,  combined  with  a  brilliant  felicity 
of  phrase,  the  right  expression  seeming  to  spring 
up  naturally  along  with  the  thought  to  be  ex- 
pressed." 

We  learn  from  Lord  Chesterfield  how  this 
power  was  obtained : 

"The  late  Lord  Bolingbroke  without  the  least 
trouble  talked  all  day  long  fully  as  eloquently  as  he 
wrote.  Why  ?  Not  by  a  peculiar  gift  from  heaven ; 
but,  as  he  often  told  me  himself,  by  an  early  and 
constant  attention  to  his  style."* 

Although  not  a  fragment  of  his  parliamentary 
eloquence  has  been  preserved,  his  writings  are  so 
oratorical  in  style  that  they  probably  reveal  the 
characteristics  of  his  more  elaborate  speeches. 
•Cbe people's  Lord  CHATHAM,  having  all  the  natural  endow- 
prime  miniss  pigj^^g  of  the  orator,  widely  read,  a  student  of  the 
classics,  a  devotee  of  Demosthenes,  a  veritable 
magician  in  speech,  employed  the  extempore 
method.  With  all  his  gifts  and  his  overwhelming 
spontaneity,  in  order  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary  he 
twice  read  Bailey's  Dictionary,  and  to  master 
gesticulation  and  the  control  of  the  muscles  of  his 
face  he  habitually  practiced  articulation  before  a 
mirror.    Such  was  the  excitement  when  he  spoke 

♦  Letter  220. 
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that  it  was  impossible  to  report  him,  and  the 
speech  which  in  ils  delivery  and  pubhcation 
overthrew  Walpole's  ministry  owes  its  written 
form  to  Dr.  Johnson.  The  elements  of  his  suc- 
cess were  untiring  practice,  continual  acquisition, 
and  the  habitual  study  of  words,  together  with  his 
personal  character  and  achievements  as  a  states- 
man and  a  natural  susceptibility  of  being  roused 
by  the  occasion. 

The  fame  of  Charles  James  Fox  as  a  parliamen-    -cbe  paracjon 
tary  orator  and  debater  is  perennial,  although  he 
began  awkwardly,  was  often  almost  unintelligible, 
abounded  in  repetitions,  and  was  careless  of  his 
personal  appearance. 

Pitt  spoke  of  him  as  a  magician,  who  laid  a  spell 
upon  his  hearers  so  long  as  words  issued  from  his 
lips.  Rogers  declared  that  he  "never  heard  any- 
thing equal  to  Fox's  speeches  in  reply.  They 
were  wonderful."  Charles  Butler  said  that 
"the  moment  of  his  grandeur  was  when,  having 
stated  the  argument  of  his  adversary  with  much 
greater  force  than  his  adversary  had  done,  he 
seized  it  with  the  strength  of  a  giant  and  tore  and 
trampled  it  to  destruction."  Edmund  Burke  af- 
firmed him  to  be  "the  most  brilliant  and  accom- 
plished debater  the  world  ever  saw."  Macintosh 
accounted  for  his  effects  by  his  possessing  "above 
all  moderns  a  unison  of  reason,  simplicity,  and 
vehemence." 
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This  prodigy  of  the  forum  was  an  absolutely 
extempore  speaker.  He  justified  repetition  upon 
theory,  and  when  told  that  a  speech  read  well 
said,  "Then  it  must  have  been  a  bad  speech." 
With  him  it  was  a  cardinal  principle  that  to  reach 
and  maintain  perfection  it  was  necessary  to  speak 
constantly;  and  referring  to  this  he  said,  "  During 
five  whole  sessions  I  spoke  every  night  but  one; 
and  I  regret  that  I  did  not  speak  that  night  too!  " 
Though  volumes  of  his  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Commons  are  published,  none,  except  a  eulogium 
of  a  deceased  duke,  the  only  speech  he  wrote  out 
beforehand,  is  printed  as  it  was  delivered. 

He  had  in  view  the  conviction  of  those  to  whom 
he  spoke,  acquired  all  the  information  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  speak  convincingly,  had  the 
manner  of  absolute  sincerity,  and  carried  earnest- 
ness and  vehemence  to  the  highest  possibility  of 
physical  endurance;  on  which  account  he  was 
call-^d  "the  most  Demosthenic  orator  since  De- 
mosthenes." 
H  great  The  transcendent  ability,  and  especially  the  elo- 

fatber'8  great  quence  and  courage,  of  William  Pitt  caused  him 
to  be  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  before  he 
was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  one  year  later 
he  was  recognized  as  the  most  powerful  subject 
in  Europe.  Macaulay  says  of  him:  "  At  his  first 
appearance  in  Parliament  he  showed  himself 
superior  to  all  his  contemporaries  in  command  of. 
"^60 
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language.  He  could  pour  forth  a  long  succession 
of  round  and  stately  periods  without  premedita- 
tion, without  ever  pausing  for  a  word,  without 
ever  repeating  a  word,  in  a  voice  of  silver  clear- 
ness, and  with  a  pronunciation  so  articulate  that 
not  a  letter  was  slurred  over.  ...  He  was  at 
once  the  only  man  who  could,  without  notes, 
open  a  budget,  and  the  only  man  who,  as  Wind- 
ham said,  could  speak  that  most  elaborately  effusive 
and  unmeaning  of  human  compositions,  a  king's 
speech,  without  premeditation." 

The  account  given  by  Pitt  to  Lord  Stanhope,*  fbfsowncra 
his  biographer,  is  that  he  owed  to  this  circum-  ^  ^"^ 
stance  whatever  readiness  of  speech  he  possessed 
and  aptness  in  finding  the  right  word:  His  father, 
Lord  Chatham,  "  had  bade  him  take  up  any  book 
in  some  foreign  language  with  which  he  was  well 
acquainted,  in  Latin  and  Greek  especially,  and 
read  out  of  this  work  a  passage  in  English,  stop- 
ping when  he  was  not  sure  of  the  word  to  be 
used  in  English  until  the  right  word  came  to  his 
mind,  and  then  proceed."  At  first  he  had  often 
to  stop  while  seeking  the  exact  reproduction  of 
the  idea  in  idiomatic  English,  but  gradually  ac- 
quired perfect  facility  and  accuracy. 

George  Whitefield,  after  reading  for  a  short  hb  :ect  witbout 
time,  is  supposed  to  have  spoken  memoriter,  and  in 
oratorical  power  he  is  generally  placed  at  the  head 

*Li/e  of  Pitt,  \  ol.  I,  p.  8. 
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of  English  preachers.     Having  made  a  thorough 
study  of  action,  and  possessing  a  voice  of  amaz- 
ing compass,    sweetness,    and    strength,    judged 
by  the  efforts  of  his  oratory,  he  is  worthy  to  be 
classed   with   Demosthenes.       He    repeated    ser- 
mons frequently,  and  throughout  his  life  was  in 
the  habit  of  doing  so  on  his  first  appearance  in 
-4eny  large  community.     Though  early  in  his  career 
he  recited  parts  of  sermons  verbatim,  he  soon  ac- 
quired the  ability  to  take  advantage  of  new  situ- 
ations, and  of  favorable  or  unfavorable  responses, 
and   as  he  grew  older  made  greater  use  of  the 
power  of  extemporizing.     The   reason  that  his 
published  discourses  seem  dull  is  not  alone,  as  has 
been  alleged,  that  his  manner  was  so  impressive 
and  persuasive  that  he  would  have  swayed  audi- 
ences  whatever  he   might  say,  but  because   he 
added  long  extempore  passages  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  reports.     His  published  discourses 
could  not  have  required  more  than  half  an  hour  in 
delivery,  but  he  frequently  spoke  twice,  and  some- 
times three  times,  that  length.   The  sermons  which 
he  preached   within  a  few  months  of  his  death 
were  extempore,  and  many  of  his  most  impas- 
sioned outbursts  were  pure  improvisations. 
H  ruler  of         JoHN  Wesley  was  ordinarily  a  wholly  extempore 
asaembUcs.     preacher.     Many  of  his  published  sermons  were 
written  to  serve  as  authorized  expositions  of  the 
doctrines  of  Methodism,  and  some  of  these  were 
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never  read  to  an  audience.  Dr.  James  H.  Rigg 
justly  contrasts  the  two  names  that  represent  re- 
spectively Calvinistic  and  Arminian  Methodism: 
"  Whitefield,  powerful  preacher  as  he  was,  was 
yet  more  popular  than  powerful.  Wesley,  popu- 
lar preacher  as  he  was,  was  yet  more  powerful  in 
comparison  with  his  fellows  than  he  was  popular."'* 

Wesley's  preparation  for  extempore  speech  be- 
gan in  his  youth,  for  he  was  a  student  and  a  master 
of  logic,  presided  in  the  disputations  of  his  college 
and  as  a  fellow  of  the  University,  was  a  devotee 
of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  cul- 
tivated his  style  with  reference  to  clearness,  force, 
and  incisiveness. 

Daniel  O'Connell  began  the  profession  of  law  ..-cbc  liber* 
in  1798,  the  year  of  the  ''Great  Rebellion,"  and, 
though  on  account  of  his  faith  subjected  in  a 
variety  of  ways  to  caste  hostility,  he  speedily  gained 
a  great  name.  He  was  an  expert  in  criminal  and 
constitutional  law,  divined  the  Irish  character  in- 
tuitively, was  sagacious  and  cunning,  and,  though 
fifty  years  old  when  he  entered  Parliament,  where 
he  was  expected  to  fail,  he  stood  in  the  front  rank 
as  a  debater.  Having  studied  in  the  Catholic  col- 
leges of  France,  having  seen  the  folly  of  the  French 
Revolution,  he  was  able  to  check  the  rash  im- 
pulses of  his  countrymen  toward  socialistic  sym- 
pathies and  principles. 

*  The  Living  IVesUy. 
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He  was  endowed  with  a  commanding  presence, 
strength  to  meet  all  po.ssible  demands,  and  a 
voice  that  would  cany  its  modulations  further 
than  that  of  any  speaker  of  whom  authentic  ac- 
counts have  been  given,  Holyoake,  who  often 
heard  him,  says  of  his  power  of  adaptation  that 
"he  had  a  threefold  voice:  one  of  persuasiveness 
in  the  law  court,  one  of  dignity  in  Parliament,  and 
another  of  resounding  raciness  on  the  platform." 

Wendell  Phillips  listened  to  him  on  several  oc- 
casions, and,  describing  him,  says:  "We  used  to 
say  of  Webster,  this  is  a  great  effort;  of  Ever- 
ett, this  is  a  beautiful  effort;  but  you  never  used 
the  word  'effort'  in  speaking  of  O'Connell.  It 
provoked  you  that  he  would  not  make  an  effort." 
After  declaring  that  he  thought  that  no  orator  he 
had  ever  heard  equaled  O'Connell,  he  asks:  "Do 
you  think  1  am  partial  ?  I  will  avouch  John  Ran- 
dolph, of  Roanoke,  the  Virginia  slaveholder,  who 
hated  an  Irishman  almost  as  he  hated  a  Yankee, 
himself  an  orator  of  no  mean  level.  Hearing 
O'Connell,  he  exclaimed,  'This  is  the  man;  these 
are  the  lips  the  most  eloquent  that  speak  English 
in  my  day.'  " 

Allowing  for  the  extravagance  of  praise  and 
blame  that  characterized  Mr.  Phillips  and  John 
Randolph,  and  conceding  that  his  speeches  were 
often  marred  by  coarseness  and  envenomed  by 
bitterness,  and  that  exaggeration  was  his  native 
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element,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Daniel 
O'CoNNELL  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  orators,  and 
that  his  triumphs  in  different  spheres  belonged  to 
the  class  that  are  possible  only  to  those  who  speak 
extemporaneously. 

With  all  his  gifts  O'Connell  owed  his  success 
in  so  many  fields  to  complete  familiarity  with  the 
technique  of  his  profession,  to  study  and  observa- 
tion in  every  new  sphere,  and  to  ceaseless  prac- 
tice, yet  most  of  all  to  a  devotion  to  his  race,  his 
country,  and  his  Church  rarely  paralleled. 

Aiming  at  the  mastery  of  law,  letters,  science, 
oratory,  and  statesmanship,  though  frequently 
reading  from  manuscript  or  committing  to  mem- 
ory his  celebrated  orations,  Lord  Brougham  at- 
tained the  highest  rank  as  an  extemporaneous 
orator,  and  without  the  exercise  of  that  power 
could  not  have  maintained  himself  in  the  position 
of  supremacy  which  he  held  through  two  genera- 
tions. When  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age  he 
founded  a  debating  society,  where  he  contended 
with  Jeffrey,  Murray,  Cockburn,  and  others  who 
became  famous.  His  biographers  represent  that 
he  surpassed  his  contemporaries  not  in  depth  of 
knowledge  or  soundness  of  reasoning,  but  in 
astonishing  flow  of  language,  readiness  in  reply, 
the  grace  of  his  elocution,  and  his  gift  of  irony, 
sarcasm,  and  ridicule. 

I  heard  him  seven  years  before  his  death.  The 
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subject  under  consideration  in  the  House  of  Lords 
was  whether  her  majesty's  government,  in  the 
interest  of  humanity,  was  not  bound  to  protest 
against  the  atrocities  perpetrated  upon  the  Poles 
by  the  Russian  government.  Supposing  that 
Brougham  had  retired  from  public  Hfe,  when  I 
saw,  moving  excitedly  upon  his  seat,  a  gaunt 
still  "bi9bo8=  figure,  with  seamed  face  and  eyes  that  gleamed 
om  felt  the     yj-KJef    beetling    brows    like    those    of    a    wild 

fi^^    ft  o 

beast,  I  asked,  "Who  is  that  restless  old 
man?"  The  reply  was,  "That  is  Lord  Brough- 
am; he  acts  as  he  always  does  when  he  is  going 
to  speak;  it  will  be  a  rare  day  for  you  if  you  hear 
him." 

A  half  hour  later  Brougham  leaped  from  the 
bench,  and  partly  roared  and  partly  hissed  words 
harrowing  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  One  or 
two  sentences  illustrate  its  tenor:  "Me  Lawds.why 
are  we  looking  askance  at  the  Russian  bear,  at  the 
half-civilized  Tartars,  when  we  can  see  across  the 
Atlantic  our  own  kith  and  kin  cutting  each  other's 
throats  over  Negro  slavery  ?  And  with  what  pre- 
tense of  consistency  can  we  rebuke  the  Czar  before 
we  have  protested  against  them,  and  with  what 
consistency  can  we  rebuke  them  when  we  think 
of  our  own  deeds  ?" 

It  was  as  though  an  old  tiger  waking  from  sleep 
had  plunged  head  foremost  against  the  bars  of 
his  cage,  and  then  sunk  back  exhausted.  I  saw 
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enough  to  enable  me  to  confirm  the  description  of 
Brougham  by  S.  C.  Hall: 

"  Careless  to  a  biamable  extent  of  personal  appear-  "3for  a' that* 
ance,  his  clothes  hung  loosely  about  him  as  if  his 
tailor  v\  hen  he  made  them  had  neglected  to  take  his 
measure.  His  action  was  the  reverse  of  graceful; 
his  features  coarse  and  somewhat  awry,  the  well-re- 
membered twitching  of  the  nose  giving  to  them 
rather  a  repulsive  character;  the  eyes  were  not  ex- 
pressive except  when  animated,  and  then  they  rather 
reminded  one  of  a  vulture  than  an  eagle—still  in  their 
fierceness  and  indicating  the  strength  of  expression 
so  paramount  in  his  flexible  and  powerful  voice."  * 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  modern  orator  in  'Cbc  great 
England  has  surpassed  John  Bright  in  mastery  of 
his  audience  and  in  leaving  a  permanent  personal 
impress.  Like  Abraham  Lincoln's,  his  first  set 
speech  was  in  favor  of  temperance;  he  was  but 
nineteen  years  old  when  it  was  delivered.  He 
began  his  public  career  by  committing  to  memory 
what  he  intended  to  utter  on  the  platform,  "but," 
savs  Davidson,!  in  a  work  published  during  Mr. 
Bright's  lifetime,  "he  soon  abandoned  so  clumsy 
and  exhausting  a  method  of  address.  Instead  of 
memon'ter  reproductions,  he  held  impromptu  re- 
hearsals at  odd  hours  in  his  father's  mill  before 
Mr.  Nuttall,  an  intelligent  workman  and  unspar- 
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ing  critic ;  but  even  now  his  perorations  are  written 
out  with  the  greatest  care." 

George  William  Curtis  states  that  a  friend  of 
his  was  told  by  Bright  that  he  "generally  wrote 
out  the  more  essential  parts  and  the  conclusion  of 
an  important  speech ;  "  but  members  of  his  family 
and  other  intimate  friends  have  said  that  he  did 
not  attempt  to  confine  himself  to  a  verbatim  reci- 
tation of  any  portions  except  definitive  statements 
and  the  peroration,  and  that  in  preparing  his  best 
speeches  he  wrote  only  a  few  words,  and  those 
were  in  the  exordium  and  the  peroration. 

In  view  of  his  precocity  and  the  fact  that,  with 
the  exceptions  previously  noted,  so  many  of  his 
speeches  were  practicallv  extemporaneous,  though 
the  Afhenmim  could  truthfully  say,  "The  speech- 
es of  Mr.  Bright  have  greater  literary  value 
than  those  of  any  other  orator  of  our  time,"  his 
career  is  an  illustration  of  the  happy  influence  of 
a  union  of  the  practice  of  careful  writing  with  the 
full  play  and  constant  use  of  the  extempore  proc- 
ess under  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  and  as 
consuming  lore  of  his  fellow-men. 

When  I  visited  the  House  of  Commons  he  was 
in  his  prime,  and  his  qualities  of  voice,  pose,  and 
gesture,  his  force,  clearness,  and  picturesqueness 
of  language  were  fully  displayed.  His  spirit  and 
manner  recalled  the  self-possession  born  of  long 
practice  and  confirmed  by  a  consciousness  of 
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authority  the  reflex  influence  of  willing  acquies- 
cence in  his  leadership. 

A  greater  contrast  than  that  presented  in  the 
early  opportunities  of  John  Bright  and  those  of 
William  Pitt  cannot  easily  be  imagined  as  existing 
between  men  educated  in  schools.  Bright  attended 
a  Friends'  school,  where  more  attention  was  paid 
to  moral  than  to  intellectual  culture;  but  when 
very  young  he  was  fascinated  by  the  great  poets, 
whose  sentiments,  vocabulary,  and  figurative  style 
he  assimilated. 

I  saw  Richard  Cobden  sitting  beside  John  Bright  ube  prince  of 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Perhaps  no  more  "nvinccrs. 
persuasive  speaker,  whose  power  depended 
largely  upon  a  clear  and  earnest  statement  of 
facts,  has  ever  sat  in  the  British  Parliament. 
Speaking  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France 
in  i860,  Mr.  Gladstone  six  years  later  said:  "I 
don't  believe  that  the  man  breathed  upon  earth  at 
that  epoch,  or  now  breathes  upon  earth,  that  could 
have  effected  that  great  measure,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Mr.  Cobden." 

His  was  the  triumph  of  the  pure  extemporizer. 
In  1S64  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Delane,  Editor  of  the 
London  Times: 

"  It  is  known  that  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing a  word  beforehand  of  what  I  speak  in  public. 
Like  other  speakers,  practice  has  given  me  as  per- 
fect self-possession  in  the  presence  of  an  audience 
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as  if  I  were  writing  in  my  closet.  Now  my  ever- 
constant  and  overruling  thought  while  addressing 
a  public  meeting — the  only  necessity  which  long 
experience  of  the  arts  of  the  controversialist  has 
impressed  upon  my  mind — is  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  being  misrepresented,  and  prevent  my  op- 
ponents from  raising  a  false  issue,  a  trick  of  logic 
as  old  as  Aristotle." 

Yet  this  master  persuader  of  hard-headed  busi- 
ness men  was  nervous  and  confused  in  his  first 
speech ;  in  fact,  he  practically  broke  down,  and  the 
chairman  had  to  apologize  for  him.  For  some 
time  afterward  he  was  so  discouraged  by  his 
maiden  effort  that  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  fol- 
low the  bent  of  his  inclination,  he  would  never 
again  have  appeared  as  a  public  speaker.* 

Possibly  Frederick  W.  Robertson  stimulated 
during  his  personal  ministry  a  larger  number  of  in- 
tellectual persons  than  any  other  clergyman  simi- 
larly situated  during  the  middle  period  of  the 
present  century;  and  by  his  published  discourses 
and  biography  his  posthumous  fame  was  increased, 
and  his  influence,  especially  upon  the  ministry, 
correspondingly  enlarged.  As  an  orator  he  united, 
in  proportions  seldom  found,  highly  emotional 
and  intellectual  power. 

His  development  into  an  extemporizer  was 
peculiar.     When  he  began  to  preach  he  wrote  his 

*  Li/e  o/ Richard  Cobden^  by  John  McGilchrist,  pp.  23,  24. 
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sermons  throughout,  and  always  on  Saturday,  the 
time  between  breakfast  and  one  o'clock  sufficing 
for  a  sermon.* 

During  his  early  career  in  Brighton  he  had  oc- 
casion to  write  a  letter  of  explanation  to  the 
bishop,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  writing 
out  a  sermon  after  he  had  preached  it.  In  this  ©isnotauUe 
he  says:  "The  word  'extempore'  does  not  ex- 
actly describe  the  way  I  preach.  1  first  make 
copious  notes;  then  draw  out  a  form;  afterward 
write  copiously,  sometimes  twice  or  thrice,  the 
thoughts,  to  disentangle  them,  into  a  connected 
whole;  then  make  a  syllabus;  and,  lastly^  a  skele- 
ton, which  I  take  into  the  pulpit." 

Yet  this  was  extempore  preaching,  since  the 
language  which  he  uttered  was  not  recited.  In 
public  speaking  he  lost  sight  of  everything  but 
his  subject.  "His  self-consciousness  vanished. 
He  did  not  choose  his  words  or  think  about  his 
thoughts.  He  not  only  possessed  but  was  pos- 
sessed by  his  idea.  ...  It  was  always  as  great  a 
mental  exertion  to  recall  as  to  think  out  a  sermon, 
and  he  was  frequently  unable,  if  he  waited  till 
Monday,  to  write  out  the  notes  of  what  he  had 
delivered  on  Sunday,  unless  it  had  been  partially 
written  beforehand." 

Another  description  from  a  later  period  repre- 
sents him  as  thus  proceeding:  "When  he  began 

*  Li/e  and  Times  of  Frederick  IV.  Robertson.,  p.  62. 
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his  sermon  he  held  in  his  hand  a  small  slip  of 
paper  with  a  few  notes  upon  it.  He  referred  to 
it  now  and  then,  but  before  ten  minutes  had  gone 
by  it  was  crushed  to  uselessness;  for  he  knitted 
his  fingers  together  over  it  as  he  knitted  his  words 
over  his  thought.  His  gesture  was  subdued, 
sometimes  a  slow  motion  of  his  hand  upward, 
sometimes  bent  forward,  his  hand  drooping  over 
the  pulpit. 
Bfinc  "It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  that  he 

was  a  rhapsodist,  for,  though  carried  away  by  his 
subject,  he  was  sufficiently  lord  over  his  own  excite- 
ment to  prevent  any  loud  or  unseemly  demonstra- 
tion of  it;  he  was,  indeed,  a  perfect  illustration  of 
the  most  conquering  eloquence  for  the  English 
people,"  which  has  more  recently  been  made  so 
famous  by  its  greatest  master,  Gladstone,  "that  of 
the  man  who  is  all  but  mastered  by  his  excitement, 
but  who  at  the  very  point  of  being  mastered 
masters  himself — apparently  cool  while  he  is  at  a 
white  heat — so  as  to  make  -the  audience  glow 
with  the  fire  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  audi- 
ence respect  the  self-possessed  power  of  the 
orator." 

He  gave  attention  to  special  preparation  of  feel- 
ing. In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  wrote:  "  My  mind 
is  difficult  to  get  into  activity.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  prepare  for  speaking,  preaching,  etc.,  it 
is  good  to  take  a  stirring  book,  even  if  not  directly 
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touching  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  Love  is  all 
with  me.  Mental  power  comes  from  interest  in  a 
subject." 

In  private  he  was  an  almost  incessant  talker,  Ever "  ercrdsa 
and  was  usually  as  eloquent  as  when  in  the  pulpit  ^"s'''^^'"^-" 
or  on  the  platform.  When  moved,  his  conversa- 
tion "  had  all  the  variety  of  a  great  stream — quick, 
rushing,  and  passionate  when  his  wrath  was 
awakened  against  evil;  running  in  a  sparkling 
glitter  for  many  a  mile  of  conversation  over  art 
and  poetry  and  science  and  the  topics  of  the  day." 

He  was  an  all-devouring  reader,  and  more  than 
that,  being  constantly  attentive  to  current  ques- 
tions, which  he  studied  thoroughly,  making  notes 
of  debates  in  Parliament,  following  the  latest  publi- 
cations in  science,  especially  in  chemistry,  and 
giving  much  attention  to  history  and  poetry. 

The  matchless  freshness  of  his  style  was  quite 
compatible  with  occasional  inconsistency;  conse- 
quently he  was  often  misunderstood,  and  fre- 
quently departed  from  the  standards  that  he 
imagined  he  supported;  but  as  an  extemporizer 
he  had  ail  the  virtues  and  few  of  the  defects  of 
the  method,  and  attained  his  skill  by  practice  and 
intelligent  self-criticism. 

Charles  H.  Spurgeon  was  in  many  respects  the 
most  effective  extemporizer  who  has  appeared  in 
the  English  Protestant  pulpit.  This  estimate  is 
vindicated  by  the  number  of  his  discourses,  their 
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variety, the  richness  of  his  vocabulary,  the  perma- 
nency of  his  power  to  attract,  the  enduring  influence 
of  his  preaching  upon  moral  and  religious  charac- 
ter, his  success  in  securing  funds  for  the  support 
of.  diverse  educational  and  philanthropic  enter- 
prises, and  the  fact  that  his  fame  increased  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  until  impaired 
health  required  frequent  and  protracted  absences. 
These  constitute  a  series  of  achievements  impos- 
sible under  any  other  method  of  preaching, 
orowtb  of  His  vocabulary  was  accumulated,  word  by  word, 

by  insatiable  quaffing  from  every  spring  of  English 
undefiled.  His  mind  was  absorbed  in  his  life 
work,  and  perennially  fruitful  in  fitting  themes 
and  original  forms  of  treatment;  and  while  acquir- 
ing information  by  untiring  personal  activity,  he 
employed  a  searcher  of  ancient  and  modern  authors 
to  furnish  him  with  materials.  Like  Bossuet,  he 
gave  little  time  to  special  preparation,  selecting 
on  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  his  texts,  and 
preparing  briefs,  I  heard  him  at  intervals  through 
his  entire  ministry  in  London.  The  limitations  of 
his  education  were  to  be  seen  in  the  views  he  some- 
times took  of  matters  which  he  had  not  investi- 
gated rather  than  in  his  manner  or  language. 
Endowed  with  a  voice  perfect  in  tone,  strength, 
and  compass,  a  countenance  unusually  mobile, 
and  a  temperament  suited  to  quick  transitions,  he 
did  intuitively  much  which  others  must  learn  to 
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do;  but  without  incessant  application  he  could 
never  have  sustained  himself,  nor  pruned  the  ex- 
crescences which  in  early  years  justly  exposed  him 
to  adverse  criticism. 

The  most  wonderful  extern porizer  of  the  modern  tijc  otan^s 
English-speaking  world  was  William  E.  Glad- 
stone. A  short  address  which  I  heard  him  make, 
though  upon  a  question  of  parliamentary  order, 
displayed  his  genius,  for  he  invested  the  point 
with  an  interest  which  its  inherent  importance  did 
not  promise,  and  which  from  the  lips  of  any  other 
it  could  not  have  had. 

For  sixty  years  he  sustained  the  reputation  of  pos- 
sessing, without  exception,  "the  most  omnivorous 
and  untiring  brain  in  England,  perhaps  in  the  whole 
world."  At  Eton  and  Oxford  he  captured  with 
ease  the  highest  distinctions,  nor  in  all  his  subse- 
quent multifarious  duties  did  he  cease  to  pursue 
classic,  literary,  and  theological  studies.  He  was 
able  to  extemporize  in  a  fascinating  manner,  and 
hold  an  audience  for  hours  while  he  discussed 
finance  and  complicated  questions  of  diplomacy 
and  legislation.  In  the  middle  period  of  his  career 
he  was  spoken  of  as  "an  able  orator  of  affairs," 
but  from  then  until  his  death  he  exhibited  an  un- 
paralleled versatility,  and,  what  is  more  unusual, 
an  increase  of  those  impassioned  oratorical  impulses 
and  utterances  which  usually  attain  their  highest 
development  in  early  life. 
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Kivais  cons  The  contrast  between  Gladstone  and  his  great- 
trastes.  ^^^  ^.j^.^j^  DisRAELi,  afterward  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
from  all  points  of  view  emphasized  the  unique 
individuality  of  each.  The  appearance  of  Disraeli 
was  impressive,  enhancing  the  air  of  mystery 
which  enveloped  him,  I  saw  him  sitting  without 
moving  for  some  hours;  though  his  eyes  were 
closed,  he  sat  bolt  upright,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  he  was  not  sleeping.  When  he  rose  a  deep, 
almost  detonating,  voice  issued  from  his  throat 
through  lips  that  added  to  its  resonance.  Of  all 
speakers  he  was  the  slowest;  between  words  he 
continued  vocalizing  the  syllable  "eh,"  sometimes 
ten  times,  before  uttering  the  next  word.  But  the 
sentences  reported  verbatim  in  the  Times  of  the 
next  day  were  almost  Miltonic,  and  there  was  not  a 
superfluous  word  among  them.  Toward  the  close 
he  became  satirical  and  epigrammatic.  Among 
his  more  marked  peculiarities  was  that  of  hesitating 
to  secure  additional  emphasis,  acting  apparently 
on  the  rule  laid  down  by  an  eccentric  teacher; 
"If  you  have  anything  specially  good  to  say,  boggle 
a  little  just  before  you  utter  it."  In  the  opinion  of 
his  contemporaries  he  was  the  greatest  parliamen- 
tary orator  on  the  Tory  side;  and  according  to 
Justin  McCarthy,  who  heard  most  of  his  great 
speeches  after  i860,  "in  sarcasm  and  in  rhetoric 
he  was  admirable,  and  the  more  desperate  his  cause 
happened  to  be  the  more  brilliantly  he  came  to  its 
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defence.  His  phrasing  always  told  upon  the 
house."  But  he  was  not  an  "easy  speaker" 
when  extemporizing;  his  perorations  were  doubt- 
less most  carefully  written  and  recited.  In  con- 
trast with  him  Gladstone's  unsurpassed  power  of 
statement  and  exposition  and  "  blood  earnestness  " 
appeared  like  the  work  of  another  order  of  being. 

Never  too  busy  to  reply  to  respectful  letters,  until     simple  but 
age  dimmed   his  vision  and    restricted   in   some   "'"^"•■'^'^'^"^'^■''^ 

®  plan, 

measure  his  ability  for  work,  Gladstone  attempted 
to  explain  his  methods  of  preparation ;  and  perhaps 
to  no  one  more  clearly  and  concisely  than  to  Pro- 
fessor PiTTENGER,  of  the  National  School  of  Elo- 
cution and  Oratory,  who  in  1883  published  in  his 
work  on  Extempore  Speech  a  letter  addressed  to 
him,  sixteen  years  before,  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
After  stating  that  the  public  men  of  England  are 
so  engrossed  by  the  multitude  of  cares  and  sub- 
jects of  thought  belonging  to  the  government  of 
a  highly  diversified  empire,  and  probably  are 
therefore  less  than  others  qualified  either  to  im- 
part to  others  the  best  methods  of  preparing  pub- 
lic discourses  or  to  consider  and  adopt  them  for 
themselves,  he  says:  "Suppose,  however,  I  was 
to  make  the  attempt,  I  should  certainly  found 
myself  mainlv  on  a  double  basis,  compounded  as 
follows:  First,  of  a  wide  and  thorough  general 
education.  .  .  .  Second,  of  the  habit  of  constant 
and  searching  reflection  on  the  subject  of  any  pro- 
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posed  discourse.  Such  reflection  will  naturally 
clothe  itself  in  words,  and  of  the  phrases  it  sup- 
plies many  will  spontaneously  rise  to  the  lips.  I 
will  not  say  that  no  other  forms  of  preparation 
can  be  useful,  but  1  know  little  of  them,  and  it 
is  on  those,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  I  should  ad- 
vise the  young  principally  to  rely." 
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CHAPTER  XL 
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Patrick  Henry,  who  has  a  sure  place  among 
the  world's  most  powerful  orators,  never  wrote  a 
line  of  his  speeches.  He  was  naturally  hesitating 
and  timid,  and  had  limited  opportunities  as  a 
student,  though  he  acquired  a  little  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics.  He  was  not  early  inclined  to 
application;  at  sixteen  left  school  for  work,  kept 
a  store,  failed  in  the  enterprise,  worked  at  farming 
without  success,  and  then  tried  merchandising 
again.  Having  failed  in  these  pursuits,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  might  at  least  earn  a  livelihood  as  a 
lawyer.  He  had  read  a  few  books,  including  a 
translation  of  Livy,  and  had  studied  human  nature  Hn  oratorical 
while  conversing  with  those  who  frequented  his  i'''«"o'"«"on« 
store.  After  practicing  law  for  a  few  years  with 
some  success  he  leaped  into  fame  by  a  single  effort, 
known  as  "the  speech  against  the  parsons,"  in 
which  his  eloquence  was  magical.  Two  years 
later  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
where,  nine  days  after  taking  his  seat,  and  on  his 
twenty-ninth  birthday,  he  moved  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions defending  the  rights  of  the  colony,  and 
pronouncing  the  Stamp  Act  unconstitutional  and 
subversive  of  British  and  American  liberty.  When 
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he  began  almost  the  entire  assembly  was  against 
him,  but  he  overcame  them.  In  1773,  with  the 
aid  of  Jeffiirson  and  others,  he  carried  through 
the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  a  resolution 
establishing  committees  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  colonies,  which  gave  unity  to  the 
revolutionary  agitation. 
Congressional  His  speech  in  the  first  Continental  Congress 
won  for  him  the  position  of  the  foremost  orator 
in  the  western  world.  In  that  Congress  he  over- 
threw a  plan  of  reconciliation  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies,  which  would  have  left 
them  in  the  relation  to  each  other  that  later  was 
established  between  Hngland  and  Canada;  he  was 
the  only  man  who  in  debate  opposed  the  scheme 
advocated  by  many  of  the  foremost  members. 

His  eloquence  was  felt  equally  by  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned.  According  to  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, he  possessed  poetical  fancy,  sublime  imagina- 
tion, and  overwhelming  diction.  John  Randolph 
declared  him  a  Shakespeare  and  Garrick  combined. 

Most  authorities  agree  that  his  personal  ap- 
pearance was  unfavorable;  he  did  not  display  any 
power  until  he  had  become  aroused.  Much  im- 
portance is  attached  to  peculiar  tones,  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  expression,  and  to  the  peculiar 
solemnity  and  appropriateness  of  his  pose. 

He  never  had  a  lesson  in  oratory,  yet  stands 
before  the  world  as  a  speaker  who  wrought  as 
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overwhelming  effects  as  are  attributed  to  Demos- 
thenes. He  owed  his  success  to  practice  in  con- 
versation and  public  speaking,  and  to  courage  to 
meet  a  crisis;  and  his  influence  was  greatly  en- 
hanced by  his  high  Christian  character  and  a  spot- 
less reputation. 

The  manners  and  eloquence  of  Henry  Clay  were  -cbe  great 
equally  attractive,  and  he  was  a  prince  of  extem-  ikentuctJian 
porizers.  While  studying  law  in  Richmond,  Va., 
he  was  a  leading  member  of  a  debating  club,  and 
when  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Lexington, 
Ky.,  he  gained  his  first  distinction  by  triumphs  in 
a  similar  society.  He  was  notably  successful  in 
criminal  cases,  but  scarcely  had  time  to  become 
settled  as  a  lawyer  when  he  was  drawn  into  poli- 
tics, his  speeches  in  mass  meetings  proving  mag- 
netic. They  attracted  the  cultivated  by  their 
beauty  of  diction  and  delivery,  and  bore  down 
opposition  by  their  force.  As  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  he  excelled  in  debate;  and  on  entering 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  at  the  age  of  thirtv, 
to  fill  a  vacancy,  he  did  not  shrink  from  meeting 
in  forensic  contests  any  of  the  celebrated  statesmen 
who  composed  the  body.  Returning  to  Kentucky 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House,  but  left  the  chair  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  discussion  of  important  ques- 
tions. His  speeches  during  the  War  of  1812  ex- 
tended his  reputation  throughout  the  United  States. 
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Until  the  end  of  his  life  he  read  much,  and  made 
it  a  rule  never  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  taking 
part  in  debate  on  critical  occasions;  yet  never  pre- 
sumed to  do  so  without  a  clear  understanding  of 
his  object  and  a  judicious  selection  of  the  means 
to  accomplish  it. 
trbe  "^obiiuc  Daniel  Webster  usually  wrote  or  thought  out 
m  sentences  his  set  orations,  but  his  pleas  in 
court,  many  of  his  addresses  in  the  Senate,  and 
most  of  those  on  the  platform  were  extemporane- 
ous. Many  statements  attributed  to  Mr.  Webster 
concerning  his  methods  of  preparation  appear  con- 
tradictory on  the  surface.  To  Senator  Fessenden 
he  said  that  the  most  admired  figures  and  illustra- 
tions in  his  speeches,  supposed  to  have  been 
thrown  off  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  were 
the  result  of  meditation.  The  speech,  however, 
that  he  delivered  in  reply  to  Hayne  took  several 
hours;  and  its  language  must  have  been  largely 
extemporaneous,  for  he  had  not  had  time  to 
write  it. 

Peter  Harvey  says  that  as  he  was  riding  with 
Mr.  Webster  one  morning  the  conversation  turned 
on  different  ways  of  preparing  speeches.  Mr. 
Webster  said,  "No  man  not  inspired  can  make  a 
good  speech  without  preparation."  He  then  re- 
marked that  it  had  often  been  said  that  he  made 
no  preparation  for  the  Hayne  speech,  and  said, 
"That  was  not  quite  so.  If  it  was  meant  that  I 
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took  notes  and  studied  with  a  view  to  a  reply, 
that  was  not  true.  But  that  I  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  subject  of  debate  from  having 
made  preparation  for  a  totally  different  purpose 
than  that  speech  is  true." 

After  giving  a  full  account  of  the  circumstances  fortunate 
he  said:  "  If  he  had  tried  to  make  a  speech  to  fit 
my  notes,  he  could  not  have  hit  it  better.  No  man 
is  inspired  with  the  occasion;  I  never  was."  To 
another,  who  asked  him  whether  that  speech  was 
really,  as  had  been  asserted,  extemporaneous,  he 
replied:  "O  no.  The  materials  of  that  speech 
had  been  lying  in  my  mind  for  eighteen  months, 
though  I  had  never  committed  my  thoughts  to 
paper  or  arranged  them  in  my  memory." 

To  the  same  young  minister  he  said,  "Young 
man,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  extemporaneous  ac- 
quisition." * 

In  all  his  remarks  relative  to  extemporaneous- 
ness  he  referred  to  ideas  and  knowledge,  but  he 
improvised  the  language  of  nearly  all  his 
speeches. 

The  testimony  of  Edward  Everett  is  explicit  as 
to  Webster's  extemporaneous  powers,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word:  "I  took  pains  to  read 
every  speech  Mr.  Webster  made  from  the  time  he 
left  Washington(when  making  his  trip  over  the  Erie 
Railroad)  till  he  got  back  to  New  York.    He  made 

♦Harvey's  Retniniscences  of  Dattiel  Webster,  pp.  151,  152,  154. 
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eleven  speeches,  distinguishing  between  speeches 
and  mere  snatches  of  remarks  at  stations.  They 
were  made  when  he  was  well  advanced  in  years, 
and  probably  every  one  of  them  was  extempo- 
raneous. He  could  not  have  known  when  he 
went  out  of  the  cars  to  the  platform  what  he  was 
£rampic8of  going  to  Say,  and  yet  every  one  of  them  was 
singularly  adapted  to  the  place  and  occasion;  in- 
deed, each  speech  was  so  complete  that,  if  he  had 
intended  only  to  make  any  one,  and  had  carefully 
prepared  it,  it  could  not  have  been  improved. 
Every  one  of  those  eleven  speeches — and  1  have 
read  them  carefully — would  have  added  greatly  to 
the  reputation  of  any  other  man  in  the  United 
States." 

They  were  just  such  addresses  as  so  great  a  man 
and  practiced  a  speaker,  who  had  assiduously  culti- 
vated his  style,  whose  knowledge  was  full  and 
ideas  clearly  defined,  would  naturally  make  after 
having,  throughout  a  lifetime,  spoken  extempora- 
neously in  important  causes. 

Sargent  Smith  Prtnti  s,  son  of  a  prosperous 
shipmaster  in  Maine,  grandson  of  a  Harvard 
alumnus  of  the  class  of  1771,  and  himself  gradu- 
ated from  Bowdoin  College,  was  probably  the 
most  versatile  of  all  the  extempore  speakers  who 
have  appeared  in  the  United  States.  He  left  his 
alma  mater  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  began  the 
study  of  law.  Judge  Pierch,  in  whose  office  he  was 
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registered,  speaks  of  him  as  a  lover  of  nature  and 
of  poetry,  and  an  earnest  student  of  law  during 
the  first  part  of  the  day,  but  devoting  the  evening 
to  the  best  English  writers.  He  read  v/ith  wonder- 
ful rapidity,  seeming  to  gather  by  intuition  the 
prominent  facts  and  incidents  of  every  book 
through  which  he  looked,  and  easily  committed 
to  memory  the  longest  poems  and  prose  quota- 
tions. 

After  migrating  to  the  West  he  settled  in 
Natchez,  Miss.,  where  for  a  time  he  taught,  dili- 
gently cultivating  his  literary  taste,  and  writing 
in  prose  and  verse  for  local  journals. 

From  the  day  he  began  to  practice  law  his 
popularity  was  extraordinary.  Members  of  the 
bar  listened  to  him  with  wonder,  and  found  him 
even  more  astonishing  in  private  than  he  was  in 
public. 

In  1838  he  became  a  member  of  Congress,  "DCicbstcr's 
though  his  election  was  contested,  and  he  spoke  outburst, 
three  days  in  defense  of  his  right  to  the  seat.  Web- 
ster, Clay,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  other  states- 
men of  the  day  were  present.  As  Webster  left 
the  hall  he  exclaimed  to  a  friend,  "Nobody  could 
equal  it." 

Subsequently    Prentiss    traveled    through    the 

United  States,  and  everywhere  his  addresses  were 

regarded  as  unequaled.     At  the  dinner  given  to 

Daniel  Webster  in   Faneuil   Hall  in   1838,  when 
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Prentiss  was  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  Ed- 
ward Everett,  then  governor  of  the  State,  presided 
and  pronounced  one  of  the  best  of  his  orations. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Webster.  After  a  long 
line  of  other  speakers  had  been  heard  Prentiss 
arose.  Edward  Everett  subsequently  wrote: 
"Such  was  the  lateness  of  the  hour  that,  not 
having  had  the  fortune  to  hear  Mr,  Prentiss,  1 
a  rare  tribute.  i-,-,us|-  q^j-,  that  j  feared  he  would  find  himself 
obliged,  after  a  few  sentences  of  customary  ac- 
knowledgment, to  give  up  the  idea  of  address- 
ing the  company  at  length.  But  he  was  from 
the  outset  completely  successful.  He  took  pos- 
session of  the  audience  from  the  first  sentence, 
and  carried  them  along  with  unabated  interest,  1 
think,  for  above  an  hour.  It  seemed  to  me  the 
most  wonderful  specimen  of  a  sententious  fluency 
which  I  had  ever  witnessed.  The  words  poured 
from  his  lips  in  a  torrent,  but  the  sentences  were 
correctly  formed,  the  matter  grave  and  important, 
the  train  of  thought  distinctly  pursued,  the  illus- 
trations wonderfully  happy,  drawn  from  a  wide 
range  of  reading,  and  aided  by  a  brilliant  imagina- 
tion. Thcit  it  was  a  carefully  prepared  speech  no 
one  could  believe  for  a  moment.  It  was  the  over- 
flow of  a  full  mind  swelling  in  the  joyous  excite- 
ment of  a  friendly  reception,  kindling  in  the 
glowing  theme  suggested  bv  the  occasion,  and 
nor  unmoved  by  the  genius  of  the  place.  Sitting 
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by  Mr.  Webster,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard 
anything  like  it.  He  answered,  'Never,  except 
from  Mr.  Prentiss  himself.'  " 

General  Wade  Hampton,  with  a  party  of  guests,  ucrsatiutB 
was  on  board  a  yacht  on  Lake  Pontchartrain  when 
a  speech  was  vociferously  called  for  from  Prentiss. 
As  he  could  not  decline,  he  asked  upon  what 
subject  they  would  like  him  to  speak.  A  boat 
loaded  with  guano  happened  to  be  passing,  and 
some  one  laughingly  suggested  that  as  a  theme.  At 
once  he  transported  the  company  to  the  Lobos 
Islands,  and  delivered  a  speech  which  General 
Hampton  declared  a  poem  and  an  oration  in  one. 
While  it  was  delivered  the  group  of  gentlemen  in 
front  of  the  speaker  hung  spellbound  upon  his  lips. 

The  citizens  of  New  Orleans  were  at  one  time 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  an  art  gallery. 
Richard  Henry  Wilde,  one  of  the  foremost  orators 
of  the  South,  who  had  lived  long  in  Italy,  and 
was  recognized  as  an  accomplished  art  critic  and 
historian,  delivered  a  scholarly  oration,  which  was 
received  with  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Prentiss,  his 
warmly  attached  friend,  then  on  a  visit  to  the  city, 
was  among  Mr.  Wilde's  hearers.  As  the  latter 
took  his  seat  a  cry  arose  for  Prentiss.  He  tried  to 
escape,  but  the  crowd  carried  him  to  the  platform. 
He  began  modestly,  and  after  a  tribute  to  the 
beautiful  oration  to  which  they  had  listened  he 
entered  upon  an  address  the  inagnificence  of 
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which  surpassed  anything  which  his  hearers 
could  imagine.  He  recounted  the  achievements  of 
Greek  and  Roman  art,  the  influence  of  the  Renais- 
sance, of  Arabic  and  Moorish  architecture,  and  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  poured  forth  the  treasures  of 
accurate  knowledge  derived  from  patient  study. 

Dr.  W.  H.  MiLBURN  related  to  me  the  follow- 
ing incident,  upon  the  authority  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Churchman,  the  sightless  founder  of  the  institution 
for  the  blind,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  for  many 
years  the  principal  of  the  school  for  the  same  un- 
fortunate class  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. : 

There  was  a  rally  of  the  Whigs  of  the  West  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  September,  1844,  when  Henry 
Clay  was  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  was 
opposed  by  James  K.  Polk,  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee. A  multitude  of  Whigs  from  Illinois  went  to 
join  in  the  demonstration,  and  especially  to  hear 
Prentiss.  Mr.  Churchman,  who  had  lately  reached 
the  city,  was  in  the  crowd  of  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand gathered  to  hear  the  renowned  orator.  At 
the  close  of  the  speech  he  took  out  his  watch  to 
feel  the  hands,  to  ascertain  how  long  Prentiss  had 
Hctuaibvp=  been  speaking,  saying  to  his  wife  as  he  did  so, 
notism.  "What  a  shame  he  stopped  so  soon!"  But  he 
found  that  they  had  been  standing  three  ^hours 
closely  packed  in  a  swaying  mass  under  a  tropic 
sun.  Prentiss  held  this  blind  hearer  entirely  by  his 
words  and  inflections;  his  wondrously  expressive 
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eyes  and  features  and  his  significant  gestures 
were  shut  out  from  him  as  by  midnight  dari^ness. 

That  evening  the  people,  ahnost  delirious  with    "Sdpfo,  tbou 

1    1-    1  ^    ^1  J  ^1  1  r  •  1  •    .  1    art  but  a  man." 

delight,  thronged  the  public  square  in  which  stood 
the  hotel  where  Prentiss  stayed,  and  shouted  his 
name  until  he  was  obliged  to  appear  on  the  balcony. 
He  bowed  his  thanks  and  would  have  retired,  but 
they  cried,  "A  speech!  a  speech!"  He  tried  to 
gratify  them,  but  the  prodigious  strain  of  the  day 
had  proved  too  much  even  for  his  wonderful  re- 
sources, and  he  fell  swooning  to  the  floor,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  his  breakdown. 

He  possessed  a  vigorous  understanding  and  re- 
markable power  of  analysis,  a  memory  of  appar- 
ently boundless  capacity,  and  a  highly  impressible 
temperament. 

His  voice  was  fascinatingly  clear  and  sweet. 
Though  he  was  spontaneously  dramatic,  and  at 
times  exceedingly  vehement,  he  was  unaffected  in 
manner,  and  never  violent.  His  achievements 
seem  all  the  more  extraordinary  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  he  was  pitifully  lame  and  his  gait 
peculiarly  ungraceful. 

His  own  judgment  was  that  he  owed  more  to  the  Estimatt  ct 
practice  of  debate  than  to  any  other  form  of  disci- 
pline, and  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  George  he  said, 
"Let  me  particularly  recommend  you  to  cultivate 
the  faculty  of  debating;  of  expressing  your  own 
ideas  in  the  best  and  most  effective  manner."  He 
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added:  "There  are  hundreds  and  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  men  in  the  United  States  who  exceed 
Henry  Clay  in  information  on  all  subjects;  but 
his  superiority  consists  in  the  power  and  adroit- 
ness with  which  he  brings  his  information  to 
bear.  I  would  again  praise  before  any  other 
acquisition  that  of  expressing  forcibly  and  with 
ease  any  idea  which  the  mind  may  contain.  This 
faculty  is  attained  with  difficulty  in  after  life,  but 
with  ease  in  youth  at  college,  and  nowhere  so  well 
as  in  the  debating  societies  of  such  institutions." 
iRaturai  gifts  Most  persons  supposed  his  inimitable  diction  to 
^uitivatefc!  ^^  purely  a  gift  of  nature,  but  it  was  in  a  large 
degree  the  result  of  unintermitted  attention  to  the 
formation  and  perfection  of  style.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Bacon,  and 
other  models  of  English  speech,  as  well  versed  in 
classic  mythology  as  in  the  history  of  his  native 
land,  and  was  equally  at  home  in  the  aesthetic  and 
martial  realm  of  chivalry.  His  biographer  writes, 
**Most  of  his  important  addresses  were  carefully 
premeditated,  but  not  one  of  them  was  ever  written ; 
nor  do  I  believe  that  a  single  passage  in  any  was 
put  on  paper  until  after  its  delivery. "  He  was  of  all 
men  most  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  an  audi- 
ence, and  to  a  friend  who  said  to  him,  "  Prentiss, 
you  always  mesmerize  me  when  you  speak,"  he 
responded,  "Then  it  is  an  affair  of  reciprocity, 
for  a  multitude  always  electrifies  me." 
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As  Prentiss  was  at  the  summit  of  his  brief 
career  but  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
some  writers  have  intimated  that  had  he  been 
subjected  to  New  England  standards,  he  would 
scarcely  have  endured  the  test.  The  testimony  of 
Everett  and  Webster  would  suffice  on  this  point; 
but  to  theirs  may  be  added  that  of  Wendell 
Phillips,  a  greater  orator  than  the  first  and  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  second.  In  characterizing 
one  of  the  triumphs  of  Prentiss,  Phillips  thus  refers 
to  him,  "  The  most  eloquent  of  all  Southerners, 
as  I  think  Mr.  Sargent  S.  Prentiss,  of  Mississippi." 
And  in  his  oration  on  Daniel  O'Connell  he  ex- 
claims, *'I  remember  the  solemnity  of  Webster, 
the  grace  of  Everett,  the  rhetoric  of  Choate; 
1  know  the  eloquence  that  lay  hid  in  the  iron 
logic  of  Calhoun;  1  have  melted  beneath  the 
magnetism  of  Sargent  S.  Prentiss,  of  Mississippi, 
who  wielded  a  power  few  men  ever  had." 

This  was  the  name  which  Wendell  Phillips 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  American  orators  of  his 
time  wherewith  to  compare  his  hero. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  an  impressive  and  Knotbcrtspe 
popular  extemporizer;  he  was  short  of  stature  and 
in  his  earlier  days  thin,  but  his  vigor  of  mind  and 
his  courage  were  such  that  the  people  gave  him  the 
sobriquet  of  "Little  Giant."  In  two  weeks  after 
beginning  the  practice  of  law  in  Illinois  he  ad- 
dressed a  large  Democratic  meeting  in  defense  of 
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General  Jackson's  administration.  He  rapidly  be- 
came prominent,  and  was  elected  attorney-general 
before  he  was  twenty-two.  He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  and  after  filling  that 
position  and  being  defeated  for  Congress  by  only 
five  votes,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State;  be- 
fore he  was  twenty-eight  he  was  elected  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  at  thirty  he  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress, and  was  twice  re-elected  by  increasing 
majorities,  but  before  his  third  term  began  he 
was  chosen  senator,  being  re-elected  in  1852  and 
1858. 
Hn  opponent's  When,  in  1858,  he  heard  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  to  oppose  him  for  the  senatorship  he  said  to 
J.  W.  Forney,  who,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Public 
Men,  declares  that  Douglas  had  never  met  his 
match  before:  "I  shall  have  my  hands  full.  He 
is  the  strong  man  of  his  party — full  of  wit,  facts, 
dates,  and  the  best  stump  speaker  in  the  West. 
He  is  as  honest  as  he  is  shrewd ;  and  if  I  beat  him, 
my  victory  will  be  hardly  won." 

Colonel  John  Hay,  the  biographer  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  thus  contrasts  the  participants:  "The  men 
were  perhaps  equally  matched  in  oratorical  ability 
and  adroitness  in  debate,  but  Lincoln's  superiority 
in  moral  insight,  and  especially  in  far-seeing  po- 
litical sagacity,  soon  became  apparent." 

In  Congress  none  surpassed  Douglas  in  influ- 
ence.    As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
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tories,  then  closely  related  to  slavery,  he  carried 
through  bills  organizing  the  Territories  of  Minne- 
sota, Oregon,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Washington, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  He  supported  the  compro- 
mise measures  of  1850,  including  the  fugitive 
slave  law. 

When  denounced  as  a  traitor  by  the  Common 
Council  of  Chicago,  which  enjoined  the  city  police 
to  disregard  the  laws,  and  when  a  meeting  of 
citizens  was  held  which  resolved  "to  defy  death, 
the  dungeon,  and  the  grave,"  in  resistance  to  the 
execution  of  the  law,  Mr.  Douglas  appeared  upon 
the  stand  and  announced  that  the  next  evening  he 
would  speak  at  the  same  place  in  defense  of  his 
course.  He  did  so,  and  at  the  close  of  the  speech  iRouting  tbe 
the  meeting  unanimously  resolved  to  sustain  all 
measures  relating  to  slavery  which  Mr.  Douglas 
had  supported.  On  the  following  evening  the 
Common  Council  repealed  its  resolutions  by  a  vote 
of  twelve  to  one.  In  the  national  campaign  of 
1840  he  traveled  seven  months  and  addressed  two 
hundred  and  seven  meetings  in  Illinois  in  favor  of 
Martin  Van  Buren,  who  carried  the  State,  although 
William  Henry  Harrison  was  elected  President. 

In  1858  and  i860  he  journeyed  through  the 
Southern  States,  boldly  denying  the  right  of  seces- 
sion, and  defining  the  Union  as  a  union  of  sovereign 
States,  independent  in  all  local  matters,  but  bound 
together  by  the  Constitution  in  an  indissoluble 
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compact;  and  affirming  the  Federal  government 
to  be  a  national  government,  inherently  possessing 
all  powers  essential  to  its  own  preservation. 

Probably  his  most  powerful  address  was  made 
on  the  third  of  March,  1854,  in  closing  the  debate 
which  he  had  opened  one  month  previously. 
Many  of  the  ablest  senators  from  the  North  and 
the  South  opposed  the  passage  of  the  bill  which 
was  popularly  called  "Squatter  Sovereignty." 
It  was  1 1 130  in  the  evening  when  Mr.  Douglas 
rose,  and  he  spoke  until  dawn  to  a  crowded  house. 
This  effort  was  by  friends  and  foes  considered  a 
splendid  forensic  triumph.  Among  its  distin- 
guishing elements  were  his  readiness  in  reply,  the 
correctness  of  authorities,  the  extent  of  informa- 
tion, the  clearness  of  views,  and  the  new  points 
presented.  The  bill  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 
a  marvelous  I  heard  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las. The  one  six  feet  and  four  inches  in  height; 
the  other  hardly  five  feet  and  four.  The  one 
awkward  to  the  verge  of  grotesqueness;  the 
other  as  dignified  as  Daniel  Webster;  Lincoln, 
with  a  high-pitched  voice,  Douglas,  with  a  basso 
profundo;  Lincoln  abounding  in  transitions, 
weirdly  fascinating  by  his  strange  figure,  postures, 
and  gestures,  Douglas  rnrely  departing  from  a 
dignified  oratorical  manner.  Yet  it  was  the  decla- 
mation of  arguments.     He  used   no  ornaments, 
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was  not  verbose,  was  easily  understood,  possessed 
immense  power  of  assertion,  perfect  coherence 
in  argument,  and  wore  the  aspect  of  deep  serious- 
ness and  sense  of  responsibility.  He  appeared  to 
advantage  in  private  life,  and  was  always  ready  to 
converse  upon  his  principles  and  plans. 

His  skill  and  power  were  attained  by  a  careful 
study  of  great  orations  of  the  early  days  of  the  re- 
public and  of  the  British  Parliament.  When  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  he  familiarized  himself  with 
decisions  important  for  clearness  of  statement  and 
strength  of  argument,  and  when  he  first  took  his 
seat  in  Congress  he  listened  critically  to  the 
orators.  He  had  the  habit  of  invariably  reflecting 
upon  his  own  speeches  after  delivery,  to  ascer- 
tain by  what  means  he  succeeded,  or  to  note  why 
he  failed  or  might  have  made  a  deeper  impression. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  with  limited  opportunities,  '^be  master  of 
disciplined  and  informed  his  mind  while  his  body 
was  strengthening  and  elongating,  until  intellectu- 
ally and  physically  he  was  head  and  shoulders 
above  his  companions.  His  powers  were  devel- 
oped by  private  arguments  and  offhand  speeches, 
till  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Legislature,  though  defeated  in  the  election, 
he  received  in  the  place  of  his  residence  two 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  votes  against  three; 
two  years  later,  and  successively  for  three  terms, 
he  was  chosen  at  the  head  of  the  list.     At  thirty- 
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seven  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  after  the 
expiration  of  his  term  achieved  conspicuous  suc- 
cess at  the  bar;  he  also  became  the  most  influen- 
tial exponent  of  the  principles  of  the  Whig  party  in 
Illinois.  Later  he  was  the  head  of  the  party  which 
spread  throughout  the  Western  States  to  oppose 
the  opening  of  the  Territories  to  slavery.  Not, 
however,  until  he  canvassed  the  State  as  candidate 
for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  with  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  as  his  opponent,  did  his  fame  spread 
throughout  the  land.  It  was  in  his  speech  accept- 
ing the  nomination  that  he  spoke  the  following 
words,  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive,  the  most 
conservative,  yet  the  most  agitating  ever  uttered 
in  the  United  States: 
con^cnsc^  <'y\  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. 

I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect 
the  Union  to  be  dissolved;  I  do  not  expect  the 
house  to  fall;  but  I  do  expect  that  it  will  cease  to 
be  divided.  It  will  become  all  the  one  thing  or 
all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  sla\  ery  will 
arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where 
the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in 
course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates  will 
push  it  forward  until  it  shall  become  alike  lawful 
in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new.  North  as  well 
as  South." 

I  have  referred  to  his  mastery  of  words,  and 
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place  him  here  as  an  example  of  rarely  equaled 
extemporaneous  power.  His  election  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  extraordinary  events  which 
took  place  during  his  term,  and  the  tragedy  which 
cut  short  his  career  have  enhanced  the  fame  of 
those  closing  years,  and  to  some  extent  obscured 
the  memory  of  his  greatest  oratorical  triumph.  By 
contrast  with  him  Senator  Douglas  is  remanded 
to  a  less  conspicuous  place  than  that  to  which  he 
is  clearly  entitled  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  at  least  in  recurring  references  to  past 
events. 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  marvelous  abilities  as  a 
debater  and  popular  orator  who  does  not  familiar- 
ize himself  with  the  career,  influence,  and  personal 
characteristics  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress he  wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  had  just  heard 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  who  weighed 
scarce  a  hundred  pounds,  make  the  most  eloquent 
address  to  which  he  had  ever  listened.  Through-  /Buitum  in 
out  a  long  life  Mr.  Stephens  delivered  addresses  ""'*'* 
characterized  by  clearness,  beauty  of  language, 
intense  earnestness,  and  frequently  by  solemnity 
of  manner;  and  whether  inconsistent  with  pre- 
vious speeches  or  not,  they  proceeded  from  a 
principle  which  he  avowed,  and  with  which  his 
lucubrations  at  the  time  were  compatible.      His 
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oratorical  power  persisted  in  spite  of  the  disabilities 
induced  by  constitutional  weakness,  increased  by 
acute  attacks.  Such  was  the  confidence  in  his 
honesty  that,  though  he  delivered  an  impressive 
Union  speech  in  i860,  in  1861  he  was  made  Vice 
President  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
In  1866  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  but  was  not  allowed  to  sit,  as  Congress  at 
that  time  would  not  recognize  the  restoration  of 
Georgia  to  the  Union.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to 
the  House,  and  his  speech  on  the  twelfth  of  Febru- 
ary, 1878,  on  the  unveiling  of  the  painting  "The 
Signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  "  was 
eulogized  throughout  the  Union. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  a  long  personal 
interview  with  him  on  a  New  Year's  Day,  when 
he  was  receiving  in  Washington.  Referring  to 
his  old  friends,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Henry  Clay, 
Daniel  Webster,  Judge  Story,  and  many  others, 
he  incidentally  suggested  some  of  his  methods  of 
preparing  for  public  speech. 
xigbtonbis  The  life  of  his  distinguished  brother,  Linton 
Stephens,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  en- 
ables the  reader  to  ascertain  the  principles  which 
governed  his  own  life,  and  which  he  enforced 
upon  his  brother  and  ward,  and  how  much  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens  himself  owed  to  the  instruction 
of  another  extemporaneous  orator,  Stephen  Olin. 
Writing  to  his  brother  Linton  concerning  his 
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method  of  studying  rhetoric  and  mental  philoso- 
phy, Alexander  H.  Stephens  says,  "The  funda- 
mental principle  is  to  understand  everything  so  as 
to  recollect  and  repeat  it — that  is,  the  idea,  but  not 
the  words." 

Of  the  difference  between  spoken  and  written  Untcresttng 
eloquence  he  wrote:  "  Rhett  made  decidedly  the 
best  speech  I  have  heard  made  in  the  House.  It 
was  short,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  them,  but  such 
are  generally  the  most  interesting — set  speeches 
I  detest — and  the  latter  part  highly  impassioned. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  will  appear  in  the  report,  or 
even  how  it  will  read  if  written  just  as  it  was  de- 
livered, but  it  was  first-rate  to  hear;  but  I  have 
long  since  been  of  the  opinion  that  eloquence  de- 
pends mainly  upon  action  and  manner." 

The  next  day  he  wrote:  "Just  as  I  expected,  it 
reads  like  a  poor  affair  in  the  report,  and  the 
meanest  speeches,  such  as  were  not  listened  to  at 
all,  for  instance,  are  quite  as  good  as  this  which 
produced  such  a  sensation  in  the  House." 

He  instructs  his  brother  never  to  speak  without 
adequate  preparation,  and  only  when  he  can  ap- 
pear to  the  best  advantage;  yet  to  practice  as  often 
as  possible.  He  urges  upon  him  the  importance  of 
moot  courts  (in  which  the  speeches  are  extem- 
pore), constant  practice,  and  mastery  of  the  theme, 
so  that  he  can  speak  at  any  moment  upon  any 
part  of  it.     Nevertheless  he  warns  him  never  to 
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attempt  to  make  a  fine  speech  for  the   sake   of 
doing    it,  and   assures   him  that  these  were  the 
methods  which  he  had  himself  followed. 
H  mojci-n  Bishop  Matthew  SiMPSON  began  as  an  extem- 

cbissostom.  poraneous  speaker,  and  adhered  to  that  method 
through  life,  ahhough  he  knew  it  might  cost  him 
many  failures.  Professor  Hamnett,  of  Allegheny 
College,  one  of  his  early  friends,  states  that  he 
persisted  in  the  effort,  though  "some  of  his  early 
sermons  were  very  moderate."  It  was  his  prac- 
tice to  collect  texts  in  a  notebook,  meditate  upon 
them,  and  then  use  them  quite  suddenly  for  a  dis- 
course. Once  he  wrote  a  sermon  in  full  and 
memorized  it,  but  only  once.*  He  states  that  his 
selection  of  words  and  plan  of  discourse  were  only 
and  always  to  persuade  men  to  be  reconciled  to 
God.  He  never  spoke  without  deepest  feeling, 
and  unless  he  perceived  a  strong  influence  upon  the 
congregation,  he  felt  sad,  sought  retirement,  and 
gave  himself  to  prayer  and  self-examination. 

Having  been  graduated  in  medicine,  he  was 
versed  in  natural  science;  he  read  the  Bible  in  He- 
brew and  Greek  daily,  and  also  studied  both  French 
and  German.  After  he  had  been  in  the  ministry 
four  years  he  settled  upon  a  method  of  preparation 
to  which  he  adhered.  He  preached  from  skele- 
tons, and  frequently  came  to  Saturday  night  with 
no  other  preparation  than  his  notebook  of  texts, 

♦  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching,  p.  162. 
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his  meditation,  and  the  rich  material  supplied  by 
daily  contact  with  his  people.  His  visits  were 
strictly  pastoral,  rarely  social,  and  he  devoted 
much  time  to  the  poor,  the  afflicted,  and  the  suf- 
fering. 

"In  his  later  years,"  says  his  biographer,  Pro-  asioarapber'a 
fessor  George  R.  Crooks,  "he  would  walk  his  "'"•"'^"»^- 
room  for  a  couple  of  hours,  meditating  his  theme, 
before  going  to  the  pulpit,  and  when  on  the  point 
of  starting  for  church  would  sit  down  and  draw 
off  a  skeleton,  which  would  be  left  lying  on  the 
table  where  it  was  written." 

Professor  Croqks  felt  it  necessary  to  suggest 
that  this  "is  a  hazardous  method  for  anyone  who 
has  not  the  resources  of  genius  to  draw  upon," 
Yet  Adam  Clarke,  the  English  commentator,  who 
for  forty  years,  and  while  much  of  the  time  ac- 
tively engaged  as  a  minister,  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  original  languages, 
producing  a  monumental  work,  pursued  a  still 
more  perilous  method.  He  never  selected  a 
text  until  he  entered  the  pulpit.  But  such  was 
the  fullness  of  his  knowledge  and  his  fluency, 
natural  and  acquired,  that  he  was  followed  from 
place  to  place  by  a  person  who  heard  him  more 
than  seven  hundred  times  without  hearing  the 
same  passage  twice  expounded. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher's  evolution  as  an  extem- 
porizer  was  gradual.     Early  in  his  ministry  many 
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of  his  sermons,  if  not  all,  were  delivered  from 
quite  full  manuscripts;  but  during  his  last  twenty 
years  he  took  into  the  pulpit  a  mere  brief,  hardly 
worthy  the  name  of  a  skeleton.  Sometimes,  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  he  prepared  his  notes 
on  the  margins  of  newspapers. 

During  the  civil  war  I  sat  within  a  few  feet  of 
him  upon  the  platform  in  the  Philharmonic  Hall, 
in  Liverpool,  England,  when  he  delivered  his 
memorable  address  in  defense  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. An  organized  opposition,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  up  the  meeting,  was  manifest. 
More  than  two  hundred  men  had  been  stationed 
in  different  parts  of  the  house,  and  when  Mr. 
Beecher  began  to  read  from  a  manuscript  they 
remained  quiet  for  a  few  moments,  but  then  began 
to  stamp,  and  shouted:  "Shut  up  your  book;" 
"You  are  a  coward;"  "You  are  afraid  to  speak 
out  like  a  man."  The  voices  increased  in  volume 
and  number  until  it  was  difficult,  even  upon  the 
platform,  to  hear  Mr.  Beecher's  words.  He  had 
prepared  an  argument  to  show  that  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  a  commercial  city  to  sympathize 
with  the  North,  and  read  on  till  the  uproar  became 
intolerable;  then,  when  from  sheer  exhaustion  the 
flsore  tban  disturbers  paused,  he  began  to  speak,  and  for 
conqueror,  ^^q^q  than  an  hour  exhibited  every  form  of  power 
that  an  orator  has  been  known  to  employ- 
short,  sharp,  and  decisive  arguments,  sententious 
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phrases,  pathos,  satire,  vehemence,  persuasive 
appeals,bursts  of  indignation,  anecdote,  loud  swell- 
ing passages,  fine  bits  of  description,  lofty  moral 
sentiments,  practical  aphorisms,  contemptuous 
references  to  stupidity  and  hired  brutality,  and 
v^it  which  made  even  its  victims  laugh,  followed 
by  a  pitiless  hail  of  denunciation,  until,  just  as  he 
had  silenced  all  but  a  few  trombone  voices  that 
continued  mechanically,  his  own  voice  failed. 

Wendell  Phillips,  born  of  a  vigorous,  intelli-  '"Cbc 
gent,  and  cultivated  ancestry;  endowed  by  ^"©';t°J.»*'' 
nature  with  beauty,  strength,  grace,  and  a  rarely 
mellifluous  voice;  cultivated  in  the  best  society, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  first  college  in  the 
land,  stands  unparalleled  among  American  orators 
as  a  model  of  diction,  grace,  and  fearless  fidelity 
to  conviction.  His  first  great  success  was  won 
by  an  utterly  unprepared,  a  strictly  extempo- 
raneous address.  And  he  nearly  always  spoke 
without  notes.  On  the  few  occasions  when  he 
used  them  one  of  his  biographers  says,  "It  was 
like  an  eagle  walking."  Early  in  his  career  he 
prepared  his  speeches  with  care.  One  of  his  inti- 
mates writes,  "During  that  period  of  incessant 
practice,  which  Emerson  makes  the  secret  of  his 
power,  he  relied  generally  upon  his  vast  accumu- 
lated store  of  facts  and  illustrations,  and  his  tried 
habit  of  thinking  on  his  legs."  He  summed  up 
in  two  sentences  his  own  habit  of  preparation: 
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"The  chief  thing  I  aim  at  is  to  master  my  subject. 
Then  I  earnestly  try  to  get  the  audience  to  think  as 
I  do."  Even  his  great  lectures,  such  as  "The  Lost 
Arts  "and  "Daniel  O'Connell,"  though  carefully 
prepared,  were  never  written  out.  Thomas  Went- 
WORTH  HiGGiNsoN  observes  that  Wendell  Phillips 
firmly  believed  "that  the  two  departments  of 
literature  and  oratory  are  essentially  distinct,  and 
could  not  well  be  combined  in  the  same  person. 
He  had  made  his  choice,  he  said,  and  had  aban- 
doned literature.  It  was  hard  to  persuade  him  to 
write  even  a  pamphlet  or  a  circular,  although, 
when  he  did,  it  was  done  with  such  terseness  and 
vigor  as  to  refute  his  theory."  * 

When  not  speaking  he  was  accumulating 
knowledge  adapted  to  aid  him.  He  was  perfect 
in  his  favorite  language,  French,  and  read  German, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  retained  his  scholarly 
habits  till  the  close  of  life.  He  was  an  amateur 
Hiiwasgriet.  chemist,  a  Constant  reader  of  newspapers,  as  close 
a  student  and  almost  as  complete  a  master  of  the 
"  art  of  putting  things  "  as  Abraham  Lincoln.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  regard  reading  as  a 
useful  method  of  public  address,  and  his  opinion 
is  illustrated  by  an  incident  which  he  told  with 
zest:  "After  spending  the  night  with  an  old 
clerical  friend,  who  had  the  habit  of  reading  his 
sermons,  I  asked  him  why  he  did  so.     He  went 

*  Atlantic  Monthly,  voL  Ixxxi,  pp.  188,  189. 
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on  to  give  me  the  reasons,  and  became  animated. 
*  Well,'  1  said,  '  1  am  tired  to-niglit,  but  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  what  you  said.  Never- 
theless, if  you  had  read  your  remarks,  I  should 
have  gone  to  sleep.'  " 

The  wondrous  voice  of  Wendell  Phillips  in  its  cbaractcr= 
middle  and  lower  notes  was  smooth,  sweet,  and 
penetrating,  but  had  little  range  in  the  higher 
register.  One  of  his  biographers  describes  it  as 
"thin;  "  but  it  was  worse  than  that — it  was  nasal. 
Only  when  he  raised  the  pitch  above  the  medium 
was  there  a  vestige  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Yankee  twang.  But  he  seldom  did  so.  In  all  the 
speeches  that  I  heard  him  deliver  there  were  but 
a  few  occasions  when  he  elevated  his  voice  above 
its  sweetest  key ;  on  several  of  these  he  seemed 
petulant. 

The  analysis  of  his  style  in  Martyn's  Life  of 
Wendell  Phillips  is  admirable:  "He  made  many 
more  gestures  than  he  got  credit  for;  but  they 
were  so  subordinated  to  the  thought  and  so  illus- 
trative of  it  that  they  eluded  attention,  and  seemed 
only  parts  of  one  whole." 

HiGGiNsoN  in  his  memorial  notice  thus  describes 
his  manner  of  speech:  "The  keynote  to  the 
oratory  of  Wendell  Phillips  lay  in  this:  that  it 
was  essentially  conversational — the  conversational 
raised  to  its  highest  power.  Perhaps  no  orator 
ever  spoke  with  so  little  apparent  effort,  or  began 
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so  entirely  on  the  plane  of  his  average  hearers.  It 
was  as  if  he  simply  repeated,  in  a  little  louder 
tone,  what  he  had  just  been  saying  to  some 
familiar  friend  at  his  elbow.  .  .  .  The  colloquial- 
ism was  never  relaxed ;  but  it  was  familiar  with- 
out loss  of  keeping.  .  .  .  But  as  the  argument 
went  on  the  voice  grew  deeper,  the  action  more 
animated,  and  the  sentences  came  in  a  long,  sono- 
rous swell,  still  easy  and  graceful,  but  powerful, 
as  the  soft  stretching  of  a  tiger's  paw." 
-crfbutcs  James  Bryce,  in  the  American  Commonwealth, 

sitraorMnarie.     ^^j^  jj^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^.^^  <.  j^^  ^.^^^  jj^  ^j^^  opinion  of 

competent  critics,  one  of  the  orators  of  the  present 
century,  and  not  more  remarkable  for  the  finish 
than  for  the  transparent  simplicity  of  his  style, 
which  attained  its  highest  effects  by  the  most 
direct  and  natural  methods." 

John  Bright  declared  to  George  J.  Holyoake 
that  Wendell  Phillips  was  "the  most  eloquent 
voice  which  spoke  the  English  tongue."* 

He  wove  such  a  spell  as  to  extort  compliments 
from  those  who  hated  his  sentiments  and,  there- 
fore, because  of  the  bitterness  of  his  invective, 
they  regarded  him  as  a  personal  enemy.  The 
Richmond  Inquirer  gave  him  a  sharp  thrust,  yet 
in  the  same  sentence  the  editor  paid  both  his 
rhetorical  style  and  his  delivery  the  highest  trib- 
ute,  when,   some   years  before  the  civil  war,  it 

*  Holyoake,  Public  Speaking  and  Debate^  second  and  revised  edition,  p.  i. 
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said, "  Wendell  Phillips  is  an  infernal  machine  set 
to  music." 

As  an  orator  he  performed  a  service  for  the  contagious 
English-speai^ing  world.  Martyn  credits  him  "ample, 
with  having  by  his  style  "set  a  fashion,  it  taught 
the  bar,  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  the  value  of  high- 
bred conversationalism  as  the  most  effective  ve- 
hicle of  thought  and  emotion.  With  his  advent 
roar  and  rant  went  out  of  date.  The  era  of  trained 
naturalism  opened.  Thus  he  made  every  speaker 
and  every  audience  his  debtor."* 

There  were,  however,  prior  to  his  time  isolated 
examples  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Fenelon 
in  his  Dialogues  of  Eloquence  commends  the  col- 
loquial style.  John  Wesley  taught  the  method 
and  personally  illustrated  it,  but  scarcely  a  majoi- 
ity  of  his  preachers  have  practiced  it.  To  this  day 
many  who  attempt  to  do  so  have  not  the  conver- 
sational manner,  and  many  who  have  do  not  rise 
in  thought  above  the  level  of  ordinary  unprepared 
conversation.  What  Wendell  Phillips  did  was  to 
demonstrate  the  adaptation  of  the  "dignified  col- 
loquial "  to  every  style  of  address,  from  the  lecture 
in  academic  halls  to  scathing  invective  or  solemn 
appeal  in  popular  assemblies. 

*  Wendell  PhiliiJ)s,  p.  505. 
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CHAPTER  XLI 

Can  BU  B£tempori3c  ? 

Not  everyone  who  might  attain  success  as  a 
reader  or  reciter  can  acquire  the  power  of  speaking 
extemporaneously  in  an  equally  effective  manner. 
•onberitc^  Ms=  Some  men  of  high  intellectual  ability  and  much 
qualifications,  ig^-ning  are  of  too  slow  a  normal  rate  of  mental 
motion  to  speak  without  thinking  through  each 
sentence  verbally  before  uttering  any  part  of  it. 
They  pause  so  long  between  words  and  sentences 
as  to  make  it  insufferably  tedious  to  follow  them. 
After  speaking  a  while  some  of  these  proceed 
more  rapidly,  yet  a  stenographer's  report  would 
show  that  they  do  not  then  enunciate  as  many 
words  per  minute  as  do  most  participants  in  the 
dullest  conversation.  Their  attempts  to  increase 
fluency  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  address  fail. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  such,  in  an 
outburst  of  emotion,  to  speak  with  a  vehemence 
not  in  harmony  with  the  state  of  the  audience, 
which  remains  unmoved. 

There  are  those  who  seem  devoid  of  the  power 
of  language;  although  intelligent  and  educated, 
they  are  incapable  of  conversation,  cannot  recall 
the  names  of  their  neighbors  or  of  the  most  familiar 
historical  characters,  and  do  not  narrate  their  own 
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experiences  connectedly.  The  training  of  a  life- 
time would  not  be  sufficient  to  make  acceptable 
extemporaneous  speakers  of  such. 

Others  ordinarily  make  no  impression  because 
so  constituted  that,  when  reflecting  upon  an  im- 
portant subject,  they  grow  abstracted,  take  no 
note  of  surroundings,  and  become  soliloquizing 
phantoms,  receiving  no  stimulus  from  the  au- 
dience, unaware  of  the  flight  of  time,  and  moving 
in  the  realm  of  pure  intellect. 

Some  are  too  weak  physically  to  endure  the  iPatboio^icai 
nervous  strain,  the  erect  posture  so  affecting 
their  circulation  as  to  occasion  severe  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  or  a  rush  of  blood  to  the 
brain,  which  do  not  accompany  the  reading  of  a 
discourse ;  and  with  others  natural  timidity  is  so 
great  that  they  are  unable  to  bring  themselves  to 
believe  that  success  is  possible.  They  not  only 
have  stage  fright,  but  are  terrified  before  they 
ascend  the  stage. 

None  of  these  could  ever  obey  Luther,  that 
great  extemporizer,  whose  rules  were,  "Stand  up 
cheerily;  "  "  Speak  up  manfully." 

Occasionally  appear  men  of  powerful  intellect, 
neither  diffident  nor  abstracted,  but  strong 
enough  for  the  task,  yet  unable  to  speak  extempo- 
raneously because  of  the  excessive  vigor  of  their 
minds  and  their  irrepressible  ardor.  This  tem- 
perament frequently  induces  in  its  possessor  ex- 
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travagance  in  eulogy  and  denunciation,  and  even 
rliapsodical  or  incoherent  language. 

Under  a  conscientious,  rigid  determination  to 
extemporize  some  have  passed  their  lives  below 
their  natural  elevation.  These  should  endeavor  to 
compose  in  the  style  of  the  best  extemporizers, 
and  master  the  ability  to  speak  extemporane- 
ously in  short  passages.  Men  have  done  this  to 
their  relief  and  to  the  increase  of  their  power. 
There  are  clergymen  in  conspicuous  positions  who 
laboriously  compose  short  discourses  displaying 
marked  ability  and  originality,  who  in  extempo- 
raneous speech  would  be  uninteresting.  Such 
should  master  the  art  of  oratorical  reading,  or 
commit  their  discourses  and  spend  their  lives  in 
acquiring  a  delivery  resembling  free  speech. 

On  account  of  failing  memory  or  the  relaxing 
nerves  of  age  some  successful  extemporizers  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  writing  and  reading,  and 
a  few  of  these,  like  the  celebrated  Edward  N.  Kirk, 
have  doubtless  prolonged  the  period  of  effective- 
ness. They  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  that  the 
contrast  between  the  delivery  of  spoken  and  writ- 
ten productions  is  so  greatly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter  that,  unless  one  make  amends  for 
it  by  brevity,  he  is  considered  as  furnishing  by 
the  adoption  of  a  new  method  and  a  want  of 
success  therein  a  double  proof  of  the  decline  of 
his  faculties. 
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Until  an  intelligent,  determined,  persistent  trial 
shall  have  proved  unavailing,  no  one  who  desires 
the  power  of  extemporizing  successfully  should 
settle  into  the  conviction  that  he  cannot  attain  it. 
Without  experiment  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
whether  diffidence  may  not  be  overcome;  whether 
abstraction  may  not  be  so  reduced  as  to  permit 
adequate  perception  of  surroundings  and  the  recog- 
nition and  cultivation  of  proportionate  develop- 
ment; and  whether  overmastering  fluency  may 
not  be  curbed. 

An  American  minister  of  my  acquaintance,  as 
impassioned  as  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  whose  words, 
when  speaking  extemporaneously,  came  so  fast 
that  he  stammered  from  sheer  inability  to  utter 
them,  and  so  was  compelled  to  write  and  read  his 
sermons  and  lectures,  was,  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
elected  to  an  important  representative  position 
which  required  him  to  travel  widely  and  address 
large  audiences.  He  had  often  affirmed  that  it  f3appiisun= 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  speak  without  full 
notes,  yet  he  resolved  to  gain  the  power,  and 
within  two  years  became,  without  manuscript, 
more  famous  as  an  orator  and  preacher  than  be- 
fore. 

So  many  who  have  thought  they  could  never 

succeed  have  done  so;  so  many  who  have  attained 

success  with  notes  have  increased  it  by  renouncing 

them;  and  so  many  who  at  first  failed  frequently 
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have  improved  surprisingly,  that  I  have  long  be- 
lieved that  not  more  than  one  in  twenty-five  who 
can  speak  effectively  by  any  method  would  fail 
to  enlarge  their  ability  to  convince  and  persuade 
were  they  to  make  an  intelligent,  a  resolute,  and 
an  enthusiastic  effort  to  master  this  art. 
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CHAPTER  XLII 

Susgestions  to  irtcopb^tcs 

A  LAW  STUDENT  Without  collegiate  education,  -cbe  first  step, 
who  has  given  no  thought  to  methods  of  speech, 
should  become  a  member  of  a  debating  society, 
or,  if  there  be  none,  he  should  endeavor  to  find 
others  like  minded  who  will  combine  to  form  one. 
He  should  take  part  in  discussion  whenever  oppor- 
tunity occurs,  should  master  parliamentary  law, 
prepare  upon  every  question,  and  always  be  ready 
to  accept  the  position  of  substitute.  Extempore 
speeches  in  debate,  premeditated  as  to  their  main 
points,  and  impromptu  replies  depending  wholly 
upon  the  demands  of  the  occasion  jointly  form 
the  best  method  of  practice.  He  should  narrowly 
observe  the  errors,  defects,  and  unpleasant  personal 
peculiarities  of  his  fellow-members,  and  reflect 
closely  upon  their  causes. 

in  an  address  to  the  Law  Students'  Society,  of 
Hastings,  England,  a  great  English  barrister,  now 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  said:  "To  my 
mm.l,  the  first  use  of  a  society  like  this  is  its 
bringing  together  of  young  men  to  rub  off  the 
sharp  edges  of  their  peculiarities  and  prejudices, 
and  create  among  them  a  standard  of  opinion 
which  is  useful  to  each  and  to  all.  The  next  use 
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of  a  society  is  that  it  promotes  a  desire  of  infor- 
mation. I  place  only  in  the  third  rank  that  which 
1  see  often  placed  erroneously  in  the  first,  namely, 
facility  of  speech." 

He  was  careful  to  explain  that  he  did  not 
underrate  the  importance  of  clear,  direct,  incisive 
speech — "clearness  above  all  things,  with  incisive- 
ness  and  directness  next,  are  qualities  which 
stand  by  any  man  who  has  to  use  his  tongue." 
Hnovertrawn  But  he  is  credited  with  this  personal  testimony: 
8  a  cmen  .  ''i^j^jig  j  |-).jyg  known  hundreds  of  men  who 
could  with  facility  and  elegance,  not  to  say  glib- 
ness,  say  nothing,  1  have  never  known  a  man  who 
had  anything  worth  saying  who  was  not  in  com- 
mand of  adequate  language  to  say  it."  I  direct 
attention  to  the  latter  part  of  the  statement  as 
one  of  the  extravagances  to  which  a  fluent  ex- 
temporaneous speaker  is  liable  ;  for  there  are 
hundreds  who  know  many  things  worth  saying, 
and  can  converse  intelligibly  and  forcibly  in  the 
familiar  intercourse  of  private  life,  who  are  not 
able  to  express  their  sentiments  in  a  formal  meet- 
ing of  anv  kind,  much  less  in  a  large  assembly. 

Based  on  this  statement,  he  advised  the  young 
men  in  those  societies  "  not  to  get  up  for  the  sake 
of  talking,"  but  told  them  to  keep  their  seats  unless 
they  had  "something  to  say."  Wiser  counsel 
would  have  been.  Never  to  speak  under  moral, 
financial,  or  advisory  responsibility  when  unpre- 
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pared  ;  always  to  be  thinking,  but  in  these  societies 
to  tali<;  with  or  without  premeditation  whenever 
they  have  the  opportunity  is  the  best  way  to  over- 
come embarrassment,  to  attain  facility,  and  perfect 
the  instruments  of  expression. 

As  well  might  one  instruct  a  person  desiring  to  some 
learn  a  foreign  language  never  to  talk  for  the  sake  anaiogtee. 
of  talking,  but  to  maintain  silence  until  he  can 
speak  correctly.  Much  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  clear  thinking  and  to  storing  the  mind 
with  information  than  to  securing  facility  of 
speech ;  but  the  two  should  go  hand  in  hand  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  one's  general  prepara- 
tion for  extemporizing.  And  as  the  painter  learns 
the  technique  of  his  art  long  before  his  conceptions 
attain  their  highest  elevation,  so  the  art  of  speak- 
ing well  may,  and  often  must,  be  acquired  before 
the  mind  attains  its  loftiest  reach  and  clearest 
vision  or  the  vocabulary  its  richest  endowment. 

The  young  minister  should  pursue  a  similar 
course,  and  in  the  meetings  held  by  clergymen  for 
mutual  improvement  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  opportunities  to  debate. 

The  college  student  who  desires  to  master  this 
art  should  read,  think,  converse,  and  perform 
his  part  in  the  secret  or  open  societies,  and  may 
with  profit  indulge  in  arguments  with  his  fellows; 
but  he  should  not  confound  conversation  with 
argumentation.  He  should  make  a  special  study 
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of  narration,  detailing  his  various  experiences  and 
the  results  of  his  reading  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  him  sufficiently  to  listen,  and  if  he 
perceives  them  grow  indifferent,  should  try  to  make 
the  tale  so  fascinating  that  they  can  but  listen. 

The  reader  and  reciter  may  make  laborious  pri- 
vate preparation  for  the  hour  of  a  fixed  appoint- 
ment, but  this  would  be  fatal  to  the  extemporizer. 
He  should  never  decline  to  speak  when  the  theme 
is  of  interest,  and  if  no  opportunity  occurs, 
should  set  about  in  a  delicate  way  to  create  one. 
It  is  a  sound  proposition  here,  as  elsewhere,  that 
"  every  successful  man  makes  more  opportunities 
than  he  finds."  He  should  apply  all  the  principles 
set  forth  for  increasing  his  capital  of  ideas  and 
facts,  and  may  wisely  adopt  the  rule  of  William 
PiNCKNEY — never  to  see  a  new  idea  well  expressed 
without  committing  the  passage  to  memory;  tak- 
ing pains,  also,  to  remember  the  name  of  the 
author, 
scias  not.  No  young  man  should  postpone,  until  his  educa- 
tion is  completed  and  his  reputation  as  a  man  of 
culture  and  oratorical  power  is  established,  famili;;r- 
izing  himself  with  the  process  of  extemporizing. 
He  should  begin  at  once.  A  tree  cannot  be 
pruned  before  it  starts  to  grow.  No  one  ever  walks 
or  talks  who  did  not  begin  before  he  knew  how 
to  accomplish  the  act.  It  is  folly  to  make  a  repu- 
tation as  a  reader  or  reciter  as  a  means  of  success  in 
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extemporaneous  oratory.  1  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  success  has  not  occasionally  been  superinduced 
upon  such  a  career,  but  whatever  was  valuable  in 
the  preliminary  exercise  may  be  attained  without 
it,  and  various  impediments  avoided  that  were  un- 
consciously acquired. 

In  endeavoring  to  break  from  the  thraldom  of  ifaise  starts, 
confinement  to  pen  or  slavery  to  memory  many 
have  pursued  a  course  which  could  but  result  in 
failure,  and  have  concluded,  often  erroneously, 
that  they  were  incapable  of  extemporizing.  They 
have  been  depressed,  and,  like  caged  birds,  have 
looked  with  envy  upon  others  soaring  or  flying 
at  will  from  point  to  point,  and  find  little  con- 
solation except  when  listening  to  some  inferior 
speaker  or  when  present  at  the  failure  of  an  ex- 
temporizer  of  high  repute. 

One  of  the  most  futile  attempts  was  that  of  Dr. 
Richard  S.  Storrs,  as  described  by  himself.  As 
a  student  of  law  under  Rufus  Choate  he  frequently 
heard  his  preceptor,  and  also  Daniel  Webster  and 
Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  who,  without  notes,  were  in 
the  habit  of  speaking  constantly  before  the  full 
bench  or  to  the  jury.  He  determin.^d  to  acquire 
the  art,  and  while  a  student  practiced  to  some 
extent,  but  his  progress  was  unsatisfactory.  In 
his  first  settlement  he  had  a  critical  audience,  who 
were  anxious  that  he  should  m;ike  a  fine  impression 
on  cultivated  visitors  of  other  forms  of  faith,  and 
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they  were  uneiisy  when  he  rose  without  notes 
and  jubilant  when  they  saw  them.  He  tried  more 
than  once  to  speak  extemporaneously,  but  "it  was 
all  the  time  like  swimming  up  the  rapids."  Then 
he  experimented  with  a  somewhat  full  skeleton, 
filling  in  with  any  suggestions  that  might  come. 
He  declares  this  to  have  been  the  poorest  possible 
plan,  as  the  intervals  were  not  long  enough  for  his 
mind  to  get  "freely,  freshly,  vigorously  at  work." 
"The  sermon  became  a  series  of  jerks." 
fbope  During  the  year  that  he  remained  in  Brookline 

he  had  little  success  in  extemporizing.  When  he 
first  preached  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  he  had  no  man- 
uscript with  him,  but  spoke  on  a  subject  which 
he  had  written  upon  and  thoroughly  analyzed.  He 
found  that  his  mind  worked  with  a  facility,  a 
sense  of  exhilaration,  which  he  had  never  expe- 
rienced when  reading,  so  that  when  "called  "  there 
he  determined  to  preach  extemporaneously,  and 
the  first  time  after  his  installation  did  so.  He  says : 
"  It  was  an  absolute  failure  so  far  as  any  sense  of 
liberty  on  my  part  or  any  useful  effect  on  the  people 
were  concerned."  He  staggered  along  for  about 
twenty-five  minutes,  and  stopped.  The  people 
were  greatly  disappointed,  and  he  was  sick  at 
heart.  He  returned  to  the  manuscript  method, 
and  continued  to  read  his  sermons  for  more  than  a 
dozen  years,  when  he  adopted  the  plan  of  speaking 
in  the  morning  extemporaneously  and  reading  in 
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the  evening;  but  he  subsequently  became  and  has 
remained  an  extemporizer  on  all  occasions. 

He  declares  that  his  mistake  in  that  first  sermon 
was  overpreparing  in  detail.  He  had  written  out 
heads,  subdivisions,  even  some  passages  or  para- 
graphs in  full,  that  he  might  be  certain  to  have 
material  enough. 

To  every  sensitive  nature  the  thought  of  not 
succeeding  is  agitating.  He  who  has  made  a 
reputation  by  one  method  should  not  jeopard  it 
in  a  critical  hour  by  trying  another  radically  differ- 
ent. When  a  mere  visitor  in  Brooklyn  Dr.  Storrs 
had  little  to  risk,  but  in  his  second  sermon  almost 
everything. 

A  noteworthy  instance  of  renouncing  reading  uransWon  tn 
for  extemporization  is  that  of  Dr.  William  R.  ""^^^'^  «*«• 
Williams,  a  Baptist  clergyman  of  New  York, 
distinguished  by  his  published  writings,  and  who 
sustained  an  eloquence  which  frequently  rose  to 
the  sublime,  although  restricted  by  the  feebleness 
of  his  voice.  He  was  settled  for  fifty  years  over 
the  same  church,  and  for  the  first  thirty  almost 
uniformly  read  from  the  manuscript,  but  for  the  last 
twenty  years  abandoned  it,  except  when  publica- 
tion was  contemplated.  As  a  consequence  he  ■ 
was  far  more  eloquent,  and  his  voice,  notwith- 
standing his  age,  increased  in  strength.  It  is 
credibly  reported  that  when  he  made  his  first  at- 
tempt, on  an  important  occasion,  he  was  so  de- 
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pressed  as  to  apologize  for  the  supposed  failure 
to  an  intimate  friend  who  had  approached  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  freeing  himself  from  bondage. 

A  timid  minister  in  a  denomination  which  then 
made  the  visible  manuscript  almost  a  requisite, 
and  who  attained  early  in  life  a  reputation  of 
which  anyone  might  be  proud,  was  my  neighbor. 
Each  week  he  wrote  two  sermons  in  full,  and 
with  fine  elocutionary  effect  read  them  to  a  con- 
gregation growing  more  and  more  critical  under 
the  influence  of  his  polished  periods.  His  health 
began  to  fail,  and  it  was  obvious  that  his  strength 
was  waning.  Strange  depressions  overcame  him, 
and  one  day,  in  confidential  converse  born  of  inti- 
UBinve'e  macy,  he  said:  "  O,  what  would  I  not  give  to  be 
^^"'  able  to  stand  up  and  talk!     I  could  wander  in  the 

fields  and  think  out  my  discourses,  as  you  do,  in- 
stead of  bending  over  a  desk  with  the  blood  in 
my  head  and  no  air  in  my  lungs;  but  I  could 
never  learn  to  do  it."  In  describing  his  pitiable 
situation  he  displayed  rare  felicity  of  diction ;  in- 
deed, had  the  passage  as  he  delivered  it  been  heard 
by  any  congregation,  it  would  have  thrilled  them. 
To  encourage  him  I  said,  "In  conversation  you 
are  one  of  the  best  extemporizers  I  ever  heard ; 
many  a  time  I  have  known  you  to  utter  passages 
born  of  the  moment  which,  if  spoken  in  the  pul- 
pit, would  raise  your  standing  in  the  estimate  of 
the  most  admiring  auditor." 
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He  made  a  set  argument  to  prove  that  he 
could  not  extemporize  in  public,  again  demon- 
strating that  his  chief  need  was  confidence.  To 
contribute  to  this  1  said,  "If  you  will  follow  the 
suggestions  that  I  will  give  you,  in  six  weeks 
from  to-day  you  will  speak  to  your  congregation 
extemporaneously,  with  a  force  and  fervor  which 
will  cause  them  to  beseech  you  never  to  read 
another  sermon." 

He  consented  to  make  the  trial,  and  the  prescrip-  t:be  route  to 
tion  was  this :  "  During  your  summer  outing  in  the  t««^°'"« 
mountains  accept  the  first  invitation  given  you  to 
preach  in  a  schoolhouse.  Select  a  theme  with 
which  you  are  familiar,  one  that  stirs  your  own 
heart,  and  has  had  intimate  relation  to  your  deepest 
experiences.  Meditate  upon  it,  take  a  large  view, 
mark  out  some  grand  divisions,  ignore  details, think 
only  of  what  will  illustrate  your  thought— not  with 
the  purpose  of  using  any  particular  illustration,  but 
of  filling  your  mind  with  appropriate  similitudes. 
Then  preach.  If  ideas  fail  to  come,  pause.  The 
people  will  not  be  aware  that  this  is  not  your  usual 
method.  Tristram  Burgess,  when  a  member  of 
Congress,  fixed  his  eagle  eye  upon  his  opponent  and  an unconBcfou^ 
pointed  his  finger  at  him,  pausing  in  his  speech  for  coup^•ctat. 
a  long  time.  A  friend  afterward  said  to  him,  '  That 
pause  was  terrible.'  'Not  so  terrible  to  my  op- 
ponent as  it  was  to  me,'  replied  Burgess,  '  for  1  did 
not  know  what  to  say  next.'  But  you  will  have 
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no  difficulty.  So  soon  as  you  have  experienced 
a  full  glow  of  feeling,  and  discover  that  your  fervor 
is  subsiding,  cease.  Few  find  fault  with  a  short 
discourse." 

He  acted  upon  this  advice  and  reported  himself 
encouraged.     He  was  then  advised  to  exchange 
with  some  minister  at  a  remote  point,  and  pursue 
a  similar  course  with  his  evening  sermon.     This 
he  did,  and  though  in  the  morning  he  read  the 
best    discourse    he    had,     to    his    surprise    and 
indignation  his   host   declared  that   the   evening 
sermon  was  much  the  better  of  the  two.   He  then 
proposed  to  preach  to  his  own  congreg:ition  the 
lame  sermon  that  he  had  preached  in  the  school- 
house.     I  warned  him  that  this  would  precipitate 
a  crisis,  and  advised  him  that  he  wait  until  special 
religious  interest  was  aroused;  meanwhile  speak- 
ing extempore    at    the    weekly  lecture  and   on 
funeral  and  other  occasions.     This  counsel  was 
taken. 
finupemencc       Some  weeks  afterward,  without  a   note  or  a 
acbicvcj).       committed  phrase,  he  stood  before  the  church  on 
Sunday  morning,  making  both  an  argument  and 
an  appeal.     Instead  of  being  adversely  criticised, 
he  was  rebuked  for  concealing  his  gifts  so  long. 
From  that  time  he  never  used  a  manuscript,  and 
continued  for  twenty  years  one  of  the  best-known 
and  most  eloquent  ministers  in  his  communion. 
The  philosophy  of  these  directions  was  based 
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upon  the  fact  that  he  had  to  gain  confidence  to 
meet  a  critical  emergency;  that  extemporizing, 
when  once  the  flow  is  established,  is  as  natural 
as  conversing;  and  that  it  is  wiser  to  acquire  the 
art  without  any  helps.  To  learn  to  swim  by  the 
use  of  life-preservers  is  possible,  but  it  is  better  to 
learn  without  them. 

While  these  suggestions  were  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  genius  of  my  friend,  others  might  at  first 
find  it  difficult  to  avoid  wandering  or  repetition, 
or  even  after  the  meditations  of  a  week,  there 
being  nothing  recorded  in  the  verbal  memory, 
might  seem  to  themselves  utterly  unprepared ;  and 
conscious  of  this  condition,  be  unable  to  confront 
an  audience. 

For  them  a  different  course  will  prove  effec- 
tual. They  should  divide  the  proposed  address 
into  sections  and  prepare  an  outline  containing  steppfngs 
definitions  and  explanatory  observations  necessary 
to  clearness,  but  without  illustration  or  elaboration. 
This  brief  should  be  thoroughly  committed  to 
memory.  Under  each  important  head  the  speaker 
should,  without  writing,  think  out  something 
appropriate  to  say.  It  need  not  be  much, 
but  should  be  definite;  and  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible he  should  recite  these  ideas  to  himself, 
not,  however,  slavishly  confining  himself  to  the 
letter,  but  interweaving  the  different  parts  with 
distinctness  sufficient  to  enable  him,  if  necessary, 
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to  recall  his  intended  train.     Under  no   circum- 
stances should  he  take  this  brief  to  the  platform. 

In  delivering  the  address  he  should  begin  with 
any  incidental  remark  or  suggestion  that  occurs  to 
him  appertaining  to  the  subject,  the  occasion  or 
the  audience,  or  to  himself  if  the  circumstances 
warrant  it,  and  endeavor  to  proceed  without 
thinking  of  his  brief.  In  most  cases  he  will  en- 
counter little  difficulty,  and  in  a  few  moments  will 
be  traveling  over  the  road  previously  marked  out. 
It  will  not  be  like  a  railway  or  the  macadamized 
portions  of  a  wide  carriage  road.  He  may  pass 
from  side  to  side,  often  wandering  into  bypaths, 
but  he  will  maintain  his  general  direction.  As 
each  point  is  reached,  and  the  subtopic  to  be  dis- 
cussed is  stated,  without  attempting  to  repeat 
anything  previously  prepared,  should  he  find  him- 
self without  ideas  or  becoming  embarrassed,  he 
may  fall  back  upon  those  passages  thought  out 
with  reference  to  such  an  emergency. 
H  living  One  of  the  best-known  preachers  in  the  Re- 

formed [Dutch]  Church,  one  who  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  manuscript  for  many  years,  adopted 
this  course  and  still  pursues  it.  He  commits  to 
memory  his  definition  and  his  brief.  Although 
this,  while  he  recites,  is  not  extemporizing,  his 
mental  operations  are  not  impeded  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  topical  statements.  But  he  who  pro- 
poses to  acquire  this  art  will  find  it  an  advantage 
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to  write  less  and  less  with  any  view  of  adhering  to  \ 

it.  This  in  substance  was  the  method  of  Dr.  John 
McClintock,  a  master  of  a  superb  written  and 
spoken  style,  whose  eloquence  as  pastor  of  the 
American  Chapel  in  Paris  during  the  civil  war  in 
this  country  delighted  all  whose  native  tongue  was 
English,  and  attracted  cultivated  foreigners  because 
of  his  clearness  of  thought  and  exquisite  choice  of 
words  and  their  pronunciation. 

After  a  short  experience  the  stimulus  of  being 
dependent  upon  the  working  of  one's  own  mind 
without  the  aid  of  intentional  recollection  will  be 
found  worth  more  than  any  drug  which  affects  the 
nerves,  more  than  any  influence  of  human  origin. 
The  orator  has  learned  that  the  fruits  of  his  pro- 
longed meditation  will  come  forth  in  suitable 
words,  under  laws  regulating  the  verbal  signs, 
accompanied  by  natural  inflections  and  proper 
gestures.  He  will  exult  in  finding  himself  in  the 
creative  mood. 

Should  the  novice,  however,  be  unable  to  trust    innsummoncs 
himself,  even  after  such  preparation  as  this,   he       reserves. 
may  write  a  discourse  in  full,  and  without  endeav- 
oring to  commit  it  to  memory  speak  upon   the 
theme,   aiming  at  the  same  succession  of  ideas, 
but  careless  whether  or  not  he  strikes  the  target. 
I  made  this  suggestion  to  a  citizen  unexpectedly 
nominated  for  Congress,  and  accordingly  he  pre- 
pared several  different  addresses  for  the  campaign 
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packed  them  in  his  portmanteau,  but  never  took 
them  out,  finding  no  difficulty  in  remeditating  the 
subject,  and  speaking  with  far  greater  freedom 
than  when  in  the  habit  of  memorizing  the  lan- 
guage. 

If  he  who  speaks  memoriter  desires  to  become 
an  extemporizer,  he  should  have  little  difficulty, 
for  he  is  able  at  will  to  commit  and  deliver.  His 
iRenoundng  course  should  be  to  improvise  the  less  important 
tbe memorijing  ^^^^  qj-  those  with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  In 
every  address  some  things  must  be  said  which  it 
would  be  improper  to  embellish,  and  to  which 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  oratorical  form 
of  delivery  could  not  be  applied  without  an  ap- 
pearance of  bombast,  which  always  diminishes 
light  and  shade.  Here  the  reciter  may  depend 
upon  extemporizing,  having  the  consciousness 
that  at  any  moment  he  can  return  to  his  prepared 
material. 

I  am  aware  that  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  more 
than  fifty  years  known  in  Europe  and  America  as 
an  original  investigator  and  a  prolific  author  upon 
the  science  of  speech  and  the  principles  of  elocu- 
tion, in  an  address  on  sermon  reading  and  memor- 
iter delivery,  before  the  students  of  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  stated  that  "repetition  from  memory 
preoccupies  the  mind  with  the  act  of  recollection, 
and  gives  the  speaker  no  freedom  in  leaving  his 
mental  paper  for  the  utterance  of  spontaneous 
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thoughts — which  the  reader  can  interpolate  with- 
out fear  of  losing  the  thread  of  his  discourse."  In 
the  method  here  proposed  that  difficulty  will  not 
arise;  for  his  preparation  is  not  wholly  in  the  form 
of  connected  paragraphs. 

I  assume  that  the  declaimer  has  sufficient  self- 
possession  to  retard  his  rate  of  speech  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  close  of  the  committed  paragraph, 
and,  unless  he  shall  have  completed  the  discussion 
of  the  idea,  on  resuming  repetition,  to  proceed  at 
the  same  rate  in  which  he  extemporizes. 

The  Rev.  William  Morley  Punshon,  of  England, 
after  having  spoken  memoriter  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  successfully  applied  this  principle 
toward  the  close  of  his  distinguished  career  as 
preacher  and  lecturer,  gradually  diminishing  the 
recited  matter  and  correspondingly  increasing 
the  extemporized. 

Four  weeks  have  been  found  sufficient  to  relieve 
some  from  intolerable  bondage. 

Within  this  time  freedom  was  attained  by  a 
favorite  orator,  who  had  never  spoken  in  public 
five  consecutive  minutes  without  committing  the 
words  to  memory.  Stung  by  a  taunt  in  debate,  ©oa^c^  to  scifs 
he  found  himself  speaking  unexpectedly,  with  a  ^'"^"'^'J'atiou. 
fluency  surprising  to  those  who  heard  him.  He 
thought,  "Why  cannot  I  apply  the  same  methods 
to  all  public  speech.?"  He  made  the  experi- 
ment on  an  advertised  occasion,  and  escaped  fail- 
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ure,  though  not  achieving  remarkable  success. 
On  a  second  trial,  supposing  he  had  failed,  he 
apologized  to  the  congregation,  but  from  every 
quarter  received  such  commendation  that  he  has 
since  pursued  the  method  which  for  years  he 
imagined  himself  utterly  disqualified  even  to 
attempt. 

Those  who  have  reached  middle  life  without 
speaking  in  public  at  all  need  not  be  discouraged 
if  occasion  requires  them  to  do  so,  provided  their 
minds  are  well  furnished  with  ideas,  their  purpose 
to  succeed  is  fixed,  and  their  opportunities  such 
as  to  admit  of  practicing. 

So  easy  has  it  proved  for  some  to  become  facile 
extemporizers  who  long  felt  that  they  could  never 
flntoiicateb  b5  do  SO  that,  in  the  joy  of  new-found  liberty,  the  de- 
light of  congratulations  from  friends,  the  incense  of 
increasing  audiences,  and  the  discovery  that,  if 
necessary,  they  can  speak  without  preparation, 
they  come  to  neglect  it.  They  meditate  for  a 
little  before  speaking,  and  abandon  themselves  to 
the  flow;  or  v/hen  dull  they  catch  up  some  an- 
cient manuscript,  glance  at  its  pages,  seize  two  or 
three  of  its  principal  ideas,  and  attempt  a  speech. 
In  a  few  years,  possibly  in  a  few  months,  they 
fall  into  a  mannerism  which  adheres;  they  become, 
if  preachers,  mere  "spin-texts,"  and  discrimina- 
ting friends  suggest  a  return  to  the  manuscript, 
but  this  they  are  likely  to  construe  into  a  retlec- 
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tion  upon  their  genius.   Too  proud  to  accept  the  ad-    tibe  ptectpfcc 
vice,  and  not  discerning  the  roots  of  the  difficulty —       **  *"'^'* 
indolence  and  conceit — they  persist  both  in  speak- 
ing without  notes  and  in  neglecting  preparation. 
The  last  state  of  such  men  is  worse  than  the  first. 

There  is  no  description  of  the  extemporizer 
more  comprehensive  and  precise  than  that  given 
by  Fenelon:  "  He  is  a  man  who  is  well  instructed, 
and  who  has  a  great  facility  of  expressing  him- 
self; a  man  who  has  meditated  deeply  in  all  their 
bearings  the  principles  of  the  subject  which  he 
is  to  treat;  has  conceived  that  subject  in  his  in- 
tellect and  arranged  his  arguments  in  the  clear- 
est manner;  has  prepared  a  certain  number  of 
striking  figures  and  touching  sentiments  which 
may  render  it  sensible  and  bring  it  home  to  his 
hearers;  who  knows  perfectly  all  that  he  ought 
to  say,  and  the  precise  place  in  which  to  say  it,  so 
that  nothing  remains  at  the  moment  of  delivery 
but  to  find  words  in  which  to  express  himself," 

This  was  the  goal  which,  in  his  later  years,  Phil- 
lips Brooks  pursued  with  a  success  as  imposing  as 
his  majestic  presence. 

To  the  novice  in  this  art  the  ancient  legend  on 
the  first  and  second  gates,  "Be  bold!"  should 
come  as  a  voice  of  encouragement.  But  to  him 
who  in  a  brief  period  has  attained  unexpected  tri- 
umph the  inscription  on  the  third  gate,  "Be  not 
too  bold !  "  reveals  the  secret  of  permanent  success. 
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CHAPTER  XLIU 

Bver  tbe  Iblgbest  UDeal 

The  highest  ideal  of  thoughtful  and  vigorous 
oratory  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  the  two 
great  English-speaking  nations. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  repub- 
lican in  form,  and  among  its  guarantees  to  the 
citizen  are  freedom  of  conscience,  of  speech,  and 
of  the  press.  All  subjects  in  religion  and  politics 
are  debatable,  and  therefore  in  this  country  there 
is  vast  scope  for  eloquence. 

The  government  of  Great  Britain  is  a  limited 
monarchy,  the  limitations  upon  absolute  power 
Governmental  being  SO  numerous  and  comprehensive  that  as 
frcc"icecb!  ^'^^^^  liberty  of  conscience,  of  speech,  and  of  the 
press  is  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  that  nation 
as  by  those  of  the  United  States.  Both  prohibit 
agitations  avowedly  designed  to  promote  the 
overthrow  of  the  national  institutions,  and  forbid 
the  making  of  public  statements  derogatory  to  the 
reputation  of  private  citizens,  or  unjustly  attacking 
the  prerogatives  or  characters  of  representatives  of 
the  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial  functions,  or 
in  any  way  designed  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  In  determining  whether  the  law  has  been 
violated  there  is  room  for  the  sharpest  distinc- 
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tions,  the  most  forcible  arguments,  and  the  most 
impassioned  oratory. 

The  prosecution  of  unpopular  reforms  is  a  power- 
ful incentive  to  the  extemporaneous  speaker,  and 
as  such  movements  progress  the  conservative,  in 
defense  of  what  he  holds  dear,  is  frequently  aroused, 
and  resists  the  iconoclast  with  arguments  as 
strongly  stated  and  eloquence  burning  as  his  own. 

Revolutionary  periods  furnish  a  broad  field  for  ipiamfng 
eloquence.  The  war  which  gave  birth  to  the  ^ZTJl^,^ 
United  States  was  preceded  by  a  series  of  ex- 
traordinary oratorical  triumphs,  and  followed  by 
similar  achievements,  until  the  thousand  times 
told  tale  had  lost  somewhat  of  its  power  to  charm, 
especially  when  temporarily  eclipsed  by  new 
questions.  In  the  conflicts  on  the  subjugation  of 
the  colonies,  the  right  in  the  issue  and  the  meth- 
ods to  be  employed,  British  oratory  reached  an 
elevation  not  surpassed  in  the  long  history  of 
parliamentary  debates.  For  thirty  years  previous 
to  the  late  civil  war  the  relation  of  the  States 
to  the  Federal  government  and  the  rightfulness 
and  expediency  of  human  slavery  raised  the  elo- 
quence of  American  orators  to  the  highest  pitch. 
This  elevation  was  maintained  during  and  for 
several  years  subsequent  to  that  conflict. 

Oratory  is  greatly  checked  in  countries  where 
oppression    is    sustained     by    irresistible    force; 
hence  Matkrnus  exclaims:  "Whoever  heard  of 
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an  orator  at  Crete  or  Lacedaemon?  In  those  states 
a  system  of  rigorous  discipline  and  rigorous  laws 
was  estabiisiied,  wiiile  Rhodes  and  Athens,  places 
of  popular  rule,  where  all  things  lay  open  to  all 
men,  swarmed  with  orators  innumerable."*  A 
contrast  has  often  been  drawn  between  the 
orations  of  Cicero,  spoken  before  C^sar  when 
he  was  master  of  the  Roman  world,  in  behalf  of 
Marcellus  and  others — in  which,  what  is  chiefly 
to  be  admired,  are  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  ele- 
gance of  diction — and  the  "torrent,  tempest,  and 
whirlwind  of  passion  that  roused,  inflamed,  and 
commanded  the  senate  and  the  people  against 
Cataline  and  Mark  Antony." 
Jmprovc0  wftb  The  English  language  is  unsurpassed  among 
modern  languages  as  an  instrument  for  the  highest 
efforts  of  the  extemporizer. 

Language,  says  Whitney,  "is  the  means  of  ex- 
pression of  thought,  an  instrument  auxiliary  to  the 
processes  of  thought."!  It  is  true  that  the  "tend- 
ency to  abbreviation  for  ease,  for  economy  of  effort 
in  expression,  is  a  universal  and  a  blind  one."  J 
"But  .  .  .  unless  a  people  is  undergoing  actual 
degradation  in  quantity  and  quality  of  mental  work, 
it  does  not  lose  what  it  once  possessed  in  the  way 
of  inflectional  apparatus  without  some  other  and, 
on  the  whole,  equivalent  means  of  expression."  § 

♦Tacitus,  Dialogue  Concerning  Orators^  p.  451     fBohn). 
+  Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  0/ Language,  p.  30. 
X  Ibid.,  p.  106.  §  Ibid.,  p.  106,  107. 
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Although  English  may  have  deteriorated  in 
some  respects,  it  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  new 
definitions  and  by  multiplication  of  meaning  in 
old  words,  by  which  materials  for  every  desirable 
variety  of  liveliness  of  style  are  constantly  accumu- 
lating. Thus  the  instrument  of  expression  "is 
continually  undergoing  alteration  for  the  better  by 
being  applied  to  more  varied  and  defter  modes  of  ♦•iF{n6cn 
use."  Additions  of  foreign  words  are  so  rapidly  wor^es  ncwc. 
made  that  already  nearly  live  sevenths  of  the  words 
found  in  the  best  dictionaries  are  derived  prima- 
rily or  secondarily  from  the  classical  languages; 
about  two  sevenths  are  native  Germanic,  and  the 
number  of  other  derivations  at  the  time  when 
Whitney  wrote  was  scarcely  two  thousand. 
Moreover,  new  combinations  of  words  constantly 
enlarge  the  speaker's  resources. 

Many  comparisons  have  been  made  among 
languages  with  respect  to  their  adaptation  to  par- 
ticular purposes.  Madame  de  Stael  says:  "The 
Italian  and  the  Spanish  languages  are  modulated 
like  a  harmonious  song,  French  is  eminently 
adapted  for  conversation;  parliamentary  debates 
and  the  energy  natural  to  the  nation  have  given  to 
the  English  language  something  expressive  which 
makes  up  for  its  lack  of  harmony.  German  is  far 
more  philosophical  than  Italian,  more  poetic  by 
its  boldness  than  French,  more  favorable  to 
rhythmical  verse  than  English,  yet  it  retains  a  kind 
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of  stiffness  which  is  due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  not  been  very  greatly  used  in  society  or  in 
public."  * 

In  the  time  of  this  brilliant  critic  French  was, 
and  had  long  been,  the  language  of  the  courts 
and  the  German  princes.     Frederick  the  Great 

fbis  Msio^aitB    despised    the   German   language   and   wrote   his 

not  admirable.   ^^^.^^  -^^  French. 

As  to  the  adaptation  of  any  language  to  the 
purposes  of  the  extemporaneous  speaker,  no  one 
is  competent  to  judge  who  is  not  able  to  think 
and  extemporize  with  nearly  equal  facility  in  the 
languages  compared.  Prof.  J.  H.  Worman,  author 
of  a  series  of  text-books  in  German,  Spanish,  French, 
and  Italian,  is  competent  to  do  this.  He  states  to  me 
sententiously  their  respective  adaptation  to  such 
use :  "  It  is  easy  to  extemporize  in  English  because 
of  the  simplicity  of  English  structural  features;  it 
is  as  easy  in  Spanish  because  of  like  simplicity  of 
structure,  provided  a  speaker  (if  not  a  native)  be 
possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  Latin.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  extemporize  in  German  because  its  struc- 
tural features  are  much  involved,  and  almost  as 
difficult  to  do  so  in  French  because  of  its  idiomatic 
richness." 

Some  years  after  General  Carl  Schurz  settled  in 
the  United  States  I  questioned  him  as  to  the 
relative  adaptability  of  German  and   English   to 

*  V Alhmagney  part  ii,  chapter  9. 
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extemporaneous  speech.  His  recognized  mastery 
of  the  art  in  either  language  had  already  attracted 
attention,  and  during  the  years  that  have  elapsed  ununques. 
has  given  him  a  fame  not  surpassed  as  a  writer 
and  speaker  in  these  languages  upon  the  varied 
themes  which  have  occupied  his  attention.  He 
emphatically  informed  me  that  it  is  far  easier  to 
extemporize  correctly  in  English  than  in  German, 
assigning,  among  other  reasons,  that  however  one 
may  begin  a  sentence  in  English,  even  should  he 
utter  a  term  that  did  not  suit  him,  he  can  extricate 
himself; — whereas  the  structure  of  the  German 
language  is  such  that  if  one  makes  the  slightest 
grammatical  departure,  he  must  retreat  and  begin 
a  new  sentence.  Not  wishing  to  misrepresent 
him,  1  wrote  to  inquire  whether  I  recollected  cor- 
rectly; and  received  this  reply: 

"New  York,  May  12,  1898. 
"  My  Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  9, 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  your  recollection 
of  our  conversation,  as  to  the  English  and  the 
German  languages  with  reference  to  extemporane- 
ous public  speaking,  is  substantially  correct. 
"Very  truly  yours,  C.  Schurz." 

The  French  language  is  more  subject  to  in- 
flexible rules  than  the  English.  In  general, 
perhaps,  the  spirit  of  French  education,  more  than 
that  of  others,  tends   to   develop   the  ability  to 
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speak  readily.  Declamation,  rhetoric,  and  extem- 
poraneous reports  on  certain  specified  topics 
form  an  important  part  of  every  Frenchman's 
education.  The  art  of  conversation  is  prob- 
ably more  assiduously  cultivated  in  France  than 
in  any  other  country.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  weight  of  testimony  from  experts  is  that 
if  the  same  standard  of  grammatical  accuracy 
be  required  in  the  two  languages,  English  is 
better  fitted  to  public  extempore  address  than 
French. 
iRavs  from  a  A  second  volume  of  the  correspondence  of 
brilliant  orb.  VICTOR  HuGO  has  recently  been  published  in  Paris, 
and  contains  a  letter  to  Jules  Lacroix,  who  had 
asked  the  former  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
translate  Shakespeare  entirely  in  Alexandrines  or 
to  mingle  prose  and  verse,  as  in  the  text.  Hugo 
says:  "In  the  French  language  there  is  an  abyss 
between  prose  and  verse;  in  English  there  is 
hardly  any  difference.  It  is  the  magnificent  priv- 
ilege of  the  'literary  tongues,'  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French,  to  possess  a  prose.  This  privilege  English 
does  not  enjoy.  There  is  no  prose  in  English. 
The  genius  of  the  two  tongues  is,  therefore,  pro- 
foundly distinct  in  this  matter.  Shakespeare  was 
able  to  do  in  English  what  he  would  not  have 
done  in  French.  Follow,  therefore,  your  excellent 
instinct  as  poet;  do  in  French  what  Shakespeare 
would  have  done,  what  Corneille  and  Moliere 
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did.  Write  homogeneous  pieces.  That  is  my 
opinion." 

The  dazzling  style  of  Victor  Hugo  sometimes 
exaggerates  his  ideas,  but  the  fact  that  in  English 
prose  and  poetry  glide  spontaneously  into  each 
other,  and  that  the  opposite  is  the  case  in  French, 
supports  the  conclusion  that  oratory  being  akin  to 
poetry,  fervid  improvising  speakers  will  find  Eng- 
lish a  more  elastic  medium  of  transmitting  ideas 
and  impressions  to  an  audience  than  French, 
unless  those  using  the  latter  tongue  are  mas- 
ters. 

Tradition  credits  Charles  V  with  having  said: 
"German  is  the  fittest  tongue  to  address  horses, 
French  to  converse  with  statesmen,  Italian  to 
speak  with  ladies,  English  to  answer  birds,  but 
that  Spanish  is  the  only  language  that  ould  be 
used  to  address  kings,  princes,  and  the  Almighty." 

I  have  listened  to  noble  orations  in  classical 
Spanish,  and  merely  by  the  aid  of  a  slight  colloquial 
acquaintance,  and  the  benefit  of  having  translated 
Don  Ojiixote,  and  the  knowledge  of  Latin,  was 
able  to  understand  them,  especially  religious  dis- 
courses, and,  when  apprised  of  the  subject,  could 
readily  follow  the  debates  in  the  Cortes.  Conver- 
sation in  that  country  with  American  missionaries 
confirmed  the  view  that  Spanish  has  no  rival  ex- 
cept English  as  a  vehicle  for  unpremeditated 
speech. 
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The  well-known  Irnii.in  "  improvisatories,"  who 
at  a  moment's  notice  orally  compose  in  verse  upon 
any  subject  assigned  them  (though  some  of  them 
have  been  detected  in  the  use  of  memoriter  pas- 
sages), are  sufficiently  well  authenticated  to  demon- 
strate the  adaptability  of  that  language  for  extem- 
poraneous speech.  Their  methods  are  referred  to 
by  Madame  de  Stael,*  and  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen has  a  very  interesting  story  upon  the  subject. 
In  comparison  with  these  languages  I  have 
spoken  of  the  English  as  the  noblest  instrument 
for  the  greatest  number  of  oratorical  purposes. 

I  do  not  affirm  that  the  English  language  is  the 
best  medium  of  expression  for  every  form  of 
oratory;  that  it  is  as  sonorous,  harmonious,  or 
majestic,  or  as  well  suited  to  tragedy  or  to  loud, 
swelling  forms  of  oratory,  such  as  in  the  Middle 
Ages  were  addressed  to  kings,  princes,  and  to  the 
Almighty,  as  is  the  Spanish.  I  do  not  maintain 
that  it  is  as  well  suited  to  polite  conversation  as 
the  Italian;  or  as  well  adapted  to  scientific  distinc- 
tions and  diplomatic  negotiations  as  the  French; 
or  to  expression  in  some  kinds  of  poetry  and  in 
■cbe  tongue  metaphysical  and  philological  disquisitions  as  is 
of  tongues,  ^{^g  German;  but  I  hold  that,  in  view  of  what  it 
hns  lost  and  what  it  has  gained,  for  all  forms  of 
oratory  the  English  language  has  no  equal. 

In  the  use  of  the  contents  of  this  ever-exp;md- 

*  Corinne,  book  Hi,  chapter  3. 
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ing  vessel  for  fermenting  thought  the  safest  rule, 
and  the  one  of  most  general  application,  is  almost 
as  old  as  the  Christian  era :  ' '  How  faulty  is  speech, 
of  which  the  greatest  virtue  is  perspicuity,  if  it 
needs  an  interpreter!  Consequently,  as  the  oldest 
of  new  words  will  be  the  best,  so  the  newest  of 
old  words  will  be  the  best."* 

Having  such  a  self-perfecting  instrument  of 
expression  and  opportunities  and  incitements  un- 
paralleled, the  question  presents  itself:  Why  is  it 
the  universally  critical  sentiment  that  English  and 
American  eloquence  is  waning;  that,  while  the 
number  of  speakers  increases,  the  number  of  ora- 
tors diminishes  ? 

Those  who  gravely  discuss  the  assumed  decline 
of  oratory  attribute  it  chiefly  to  the  influence  of 
the  press  as  a  purveyor  of  information,  and  a  re- 
porter of  speeches.  In  the  former  function  it 
takes  from  the  orator  his  monopoly  of  knowledge.  satfatcb 
He  can  no  longer  surprise  or  awe  a  concourse  by 
the  first  utterance  of  an  important  truth  or  the 
earliest  account  of  a  critical  event.  Nevertheless, 
he  retains  the  power  to  state  his  own  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  fact  and  of  its  relation  to  probable 
changes.  His  judgment  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  truth  can  be  ascertained  only  from  his 
words  and  acts.  According  to  the  confidence  the 
public  has  in  him  will  be  its  desire  to  hear  him; 

*  Quititilian,  vol.  i,  p.  63< 
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for  cutiosity  concerning  what  is  to  come  and  tiie 
sentiments  of  competent  men  upon  such  subjects 
springs   eternal  in  the  popular  mind  and  heart. 

By  its  ability  to  report  or  distort  speeches 
the  press  undoubtedly  terrorizes  many  minds. 
When  such  reports  are  partial  or  inaccurate 
the  speaker  is  at  a  disadvantage;  when  they 
are  verbatim  they  may  still  more  embarrass  him. 
Hence  many  write  and  commit,  with  the  result  of 
monotony  or  hesitation  in  delivery.  Others,  in 
constant  fear,  check  themselves  at  the  point  where, 
unrestrained,  they  might  soar  instead  of  crawl. 

As  he  only  who  can  depend  upon  his  steed 
to  keep  the  main  road,  whatever  happens,  can 
safely  allow  him  to  take  the  bits  in  his  teeth, 
so  those  only  who  can  rely  upon  their  characters 
and  constituencies  can  afford  to  risk  the  "fine 
frenzy"  of  genuine  free  speaking.  For  they 
know  that  the  discreet  will  criticise  discreetly,  and 
that  the  indiscreet  and  the  malicious  cannot  perma- 
nently harm;  that  the  honest  listener  will  be 
saved  by  the  general  drift,  and  the  dishonest 
hearer  will  deceive  himself  whatever  may  be  said. 

The  orator  should  regard  the  press  as  a  co-or- 
dinate power,  but  under  no  circumstances  con- 
sider himself  in  any  sense  subordinate.  Pitiable 
is  the  dejection  into  which  many,  who  essay 
to  instruct  or  guide  the  public  mind,  are  plunged 
by  an  adverse  criticism,  or  the  subserviency 
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of  others  who  in  public  addresses  praise  even 
the  extravagancies  of  the  press,  hoping  that  by 
this  means,  if  by  no  other,  they  can  secure  the 
pleasure  of  reading  the  assertion  that  they  are 
"among  the  most  distinguished  and  eloquent 
orators."  or  of  being  spoken  of  as  "most  eminent 
citizens." 

He  is  blind  and  ungrateful  who  underestimates  urfbuteto 
the  services  of  the  press  to  freedom,  general  edu-  ^'^  °"\ue."  * 
cation,  literature,  government,  commercial  pros- 
perity, and  in  its  more  elevated  forms,  to  religion. 
But  oratory  can  never  fulfill  its  function  except 
when  it  proceeds  from  the  lips  of  men  so  confi- 
dent in  truth,  in  themselves,  and  in  those  who 
believe  in  them  as  to  speak  as  they  would  were 
there  no  "  chiel  among  them  taking  notes."  it  is 
evident  that  these  observations  apply  to  extem- 
pore speakers  with  more  force  than  to  those  who 
read  or  recite;  for  such,  if  impeached,  are  capable 
of  confounding  those  who  misrepresent  their  ut- 
terances. 

Apart  from  the  reaction  of  fear  upon  the  mner 
springs  of  eloquence,  there  is  prevalent  an  unwill- 
ingness to  be  original  in  the  forthgiving  of  one's 
own  personality.  The  language  of  Rosecrans  con- 
cerning the  Germans  was  not  intended  as  a  satire: 
"Our  early  familiarity  with  books  and  writing, 
and  our  small  acquaintance  with  thinking,  espe- 
cially among  the  learned  class,  may  account  for 
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our  making  so  little  of  extemporaneous  discourse." 
Of  all  orators  those  who  speak  extemporaneously 
can  least  afford  to  compile  discourses  or  dispense 
with  original  thinking. 

Professor  Taverner,  in  discussing  "The  Re- 
spective Styles  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  Judged 
by  the  Laws  of  Elocutionary  Analysis  and  Melody 
of  Speech,"*  shows  the  folly  of  assuming  that 
he  who  wrote  the  one  could  have  performed  the 
work  incident  to  the  other  without  entirely  new 
conditions  from  the  start,  and  that  it  was  even 
1rn^(v(^uautB  greater  nonsense  to  assume  that  one  could  have 
accomplished  the  joint  works  of  two. 

From  his  comprehensive  survey  I  make  these  ex- 
tracts: "But  how  much  more  extensive  are  the 
combinations  that  constitute  the  style,  the  lan- 
guage, the  adornments,  the  illustrations,  the  figura- 
tive expression,  the  place  of  the  emphasis,  form  of 
the  phrases,  the  source  of  metaphors,  the  character 
of  the  similes.  ...  To  make  up  the  char- 
acteristics of  some  of  these,  what  a  combina- 
tion of  antecedents!  Every  day  that  the  author 
lived,  every  trouble,  happiness,  and  accident  that 
he  experienced,  every  book  that  he  chanced  to 
read,  every  study  that  he  earnestly  prosecuted, 
and  every  virtue  and  every  vice  that  grew  in  his 
character,  every  trait  and  bias  and  inclination  in 
science,   in  theology,  in  philosophy,  and   music, 

*  \V'illies'  Shakespeare yroni  an  A  viertcan  Point  of  V'leiv,  pp.  426  430. 
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contributed  to  produce  and  form  the  united  re- 
sult. ...  The  simile  is  as  a  spark  that  is  to  be 
elicited  from  an  electrically  charged  substance. 
The  moment  for  the  spark  has  come;  it  cannot 
deliberate  how  it  shall  deport  itself — there  is  so 
much  of  it,  or  so  little,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Thus  nothing  is  so  sure  an  indication  of 
the  man. 

"When  he  projects  the  simile  he  looks  in  upon 
himself.  He  is  confined  to  nothing.  There  is 
the  storehouse — a  glance  only,  and  he  picks  up 
the  brightest  gem  that  suits  his  purpose.  Be  he 
rich  or  poor,  parsimonious  or  prodigal,  he  must 
wear  robes  suited  to  his  state  and  station." 

Such  must  be  the  extemporaneous  speaker,  yet  iffiiorebipsng 
many  are  not  willing  such  to'  be.  They  have  a  own^crcauoa 
mental  model.  Blind  souls!  not  to  know  that  this 
should  never  be.  The  relation  of  one's  circulation 
and  respiration  to  verbal  flow,  accent,  emphasis, 
and  cadence  is  as  intimate  to  his  personality  as 
is  his  physiognomy;  each  one,  therefore,  who 
lives,  moves,  and  has  his  oratorial  being  in  this 
knowledge  has  an  independent  charm. 

Life  is  ever  fascinating;  hence  the  repetition  of 
the  same  musical  composition  by  an  automatic 
instrument  must  lose  its  charm.  Rubinstein  and 
Von  BC'LOW  when  improvising  were  so  character- 
istic that  one  familiar  with  their  playing  could,  if 
blindfolded,  infallibly  determine  which  he  heard. 
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They  also  vary  in  their  interpretation  of  the  same 
compositions,  not  only  when  compared  with  each 
other,  but  witn  themselves  in  rendering  the  same 
compositions  on  different  occasions. 

It  would  be  more  pleasing  to  hear  a  prima 
donna  sing  the  same  song  on  ten  different 
occasions  than  to  listen,  at  various  times,  to  ten 
reproductions  of  her  tones,  even  Ihough  an 
ideally  perfect  phonograph  represented  her  at 
her  best.  In  like  manner  the  variability  of  the 
extemporizer  who  speaks  often  to  the  same  audi- 
ence is  a  source  of  permanent  interest  unless  his 
worst  conditions  are  so  inferior  as  to  repel  atten- 
tion. 
mmcnabic  to  jhis  relation  of  life  to  action  affects  equally 
spoken  and  written  style.  It  is  this  which  ac- 
counts in  great  part  for  the  blemishes,  as  well  as 
the  virtues,  of  every  great  writer  and  the  char- 
acteristic diversities  of  every  great  speaker.  It 
explains,  also,  the  inability  of  the  half  educated  to 
criticise  intelligently  a  genuine  orator.  They  are 
capable  only  of  identifying  his  blemishes,  and 
often  these  are  solely  the  objects  of  their  admi- 
ration. The  same  principle  renders  independent 
of  adverse  criticism  the  speaker  who  really 
"knows  himself"  so  long  as  the  purpose  of  his 
effort  is  fully  accomplished.  "  To  thine  own  self 
be  true,  thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  an}! 
man,"  or  to  any  audience. 
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The  practice  of  dictation  for  publication  and,  as 
is  a  growing  custom,  in  preparation  for  extempo- 
raneous speech  is  hurtful  to  oratory. 

A  lecturer  recently  observed  that  dictation  was 
wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients.     A  slight  fa-  "iRotbfngnew 

....  .  ,      ,  •     ,  /-  o        i->  -11  unt>er  tbc 

miliarity  with  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  might  have  gun." 
protected  him  from  this  error.  This  subject  is 
treated  by  QpiNTiLiAN :  "From  my  disapprobation 
of  carelessness  in  writing  it  is  clearly  enough  seen 
what  I  think  of  the  fine  fancy  of  dictation;  for  in 
the  use  of  the  pen  the  hand  of  the  writer,  how- 
ever rapid,  as  it  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  celerity 
of  his  thoughts,  allows  them  some  respite ;  but  he 
to  whom  we  dictate  urges  us  on,  and  we  feel 
ashamed  at  times  to  hesitate,  or  stop,  or  alter,  as  if 
we  were  afraid  to  have  a  witness  of  our  weakness. 
Hence  it  happens  that  not  only  inelegant  and 
casual  expressions,  but  sometimes  unsuitable  ones, 
escape  us,  while  our  whole  anxiety  is  to  make  our 
discourse  connected ;  expressions  which  partake 
neither  of  the  accuracy  of  the  writer  nor  of  the 
animation  of  the  speaker;  while,  if  the  person  who 
takes  down  what  is  dictated  prove,  from  slow- 
ness in  writing  or  from  inaccuracy  in  reading,  a 
hindrance,  as  it  were,  to  us,  the  course  of  our 
thought  is  obstructed,  and  all  the  fire  that  had 
been  conceived  in  our  mind  is  dispelled  by  delay, 
or  sometimes  by  anger  at  the  offender."  * 

*  Qutntiiian^  vol.  ii,  p.  288. 
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What  QyiNTiLiAN  says  of  dictation  is  as  true  to- 
day as  wJTen  lie  promulgated  it.  For,  aithougii  it 
is  necessary  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  aid  of  stenog- 
raphy, the  ulterior  influence  of  habitual  dictation 
upon  the  extemporaneous  orator  is  unfavorable. 
It  also  depraves  the  style  of  one  who,  though  not 
a  speaker,  dictates  for  publication,  unless  the 
tendency  is  foreseen  and  counteracted. 

Since  his  accent,  emphasis,  and  inflections  will 
unconsciously  carry  part  of  his  thought — if  the 
source  of  tbc  composer  for  publication  dictates  as  rapidly  as 
possible — he  will  be  compelled  to  reconstruct 
many  sentences  to  avoid  being  misunderstood, 
and  substitute  synonyms  for  frequent  repetitions 
of  the  same  word. 

I  have  noticed  serious  deterioration  in  certain 
popular  authors  after  they  resorted  to  dictation  ; 
some,  writers  of  fiction,  others  of  scientific  and 
historical  works. 

It  is  not  to  those  errors  which  escape  the  proof- 
reader that  I  refer,  but  to  carelessness   and   en- 
feebling verbosity,  the  increase  of  colloquialisms, 
and   the   constant   similarity   of  sentence  forms. 
This   is   especially    apparent   if    their   successive 
works  be  compared. 
iFor  tbe  writer       There  are  but  two  ways  of  preventing  these  con- 
°"''^*         sequences.    One  is  to  dictate  slowlv,  remembering 
that  the  ideas  are  to  be  conveyed  through  the 
eye  and  not  chiefly  through  the  ear.     The  other 
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is  to  revise  the  stenographer's  wori<  rigorously. 
The  latter  of  these  methods  is  preferable  for  him 
who  aims  at  accurate,  connected,  lucid,  and  ani- 
mated composition,  and  at  the  same  time  purposes 
to  speak  extemporaneously.  For  if  he  dictates 
slowly,  he  constantly  places  a  restraint  upon  the 
combined  action  of  his  mind,  respiration,  and  voice. 
This  will  result  in  his  becoming  a  slow,  stilted,  and 
perhaps  listless  speaker. 

A  legisjator  who  daily  for  several  weeks  dictated 
thus  slowly  for  publication,  on  resuming  his  pro-  -not  a  stranae 
fessional  duties  failed  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  «^«'«n««- 
presiding  officer  or  his  colleagues,  and  an  associate 
inquired  if  he  were  ill.  The  difficulty  was  that  he 
was  graduating  his  rate  of  utterance  to  the  speed 
of  an  imaginary  stenographer,  and  reflecting  upon 
how  his  remarks  would  look  in  print.  Recogniz- 
ing the  source  of  trouble,  and  intensely  interested 
in  the  issue  of  the  debate,  at  the  next  opportunity 
he  rose  and  plunged  into  his  subject  regardless  of 
syntax  or  orthoepy,  and  soon  carried  his  audience 
and  his  point. 

To  the  writer  of  sermons  and  to  the  memoriter 
speaker  who  has  long  practiced  composition  with 
the  pen  the  practice  of  dictating  to  stenographers 
might  be  a  decided  improvement,  as  imperceptibly 
to  themselves  their  style  would  assimilate  in 
some  degree  to  that  of  spoken  discourses. 

But  to  the  extemporizer  who  proposes  to  compose. 
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in  preparation  it  is  more  beneficial  to  write  than 
to  dictate,  for  in  the  latter  case  he  is  restricted  to 
words  already  in  his  vocabulary;  whereas,  sus- 
pending his  writing,  he  may  search  carefully  for 
more  expressive  terms  or  decide  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  synonyms.  He  will  also  prepare  the  way 
for  an  unconscious  modification  of  his  sentence- 
making  while  speaking.  He  will  find  in  writing, 
rather  than  dictating,  a  decided  advantage  in  the 
fact  that  his  voice  is  not  in  action,  and  the  writing 
center  being  separate  from  the  speaking  center, 
the  reflex  influence  of  a  slow  rate  cannot  diminish 
the  habitual  activity  of  the  brain  and  nerve  ele- 
ments essential  to  vocalized  speech. 

Thomas  Carlyle  in  correspondence  with  Goethe 
makes  reference  to  one  of  his  works,  the  final 
chapter  of  which  he  entitles  "Concluded  but  Not 
Completed."  Such  must  be  the  case  with  discus- 
sions of  life  in  any  of  its  countless  forms;  for  it  is 
fatal  to  improvement  or  the  retention  of  one's  ac- 
quisitions if  he  fancy  that  he  is  or  will  be  perfect. 

An  ever-expanding  ide;il  should  go  before  him 
trbei^ealtbe    like  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by 

measure  of      j^j    }^^_ 
giowtb.  * 

No  professional  orator  is  worthy  the  name  of 
master  who  cannot  adapt  himself  to  any  occasion. 

If  he  be  a  minister,  and  speaking  when  neither 
the  character,  the  system,  nor  the  name  of  his  re- 
ligious communion  has  any  direct  bearing,  if  by 
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thought,  pronunciation,  or  inflection  he  is  identi- 
fiable (unless  his  dress  would  indicate  it)  as  a 
clergyman  of  any  particular  denomination,  he  has 
much  to  learn  of  this  art.  If  a  lawyer,  and  he  can- 
not speak  on  a  scientific,  a  literary,  or  a  religious 
topic  without  revealing  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
bar,  he  is  a  slave  rather  than  a  free  man. 

When  addressing  a  meeting  in  the  interest  of 
some  philanthropy  or  commercial  enterprise,  and 
by  a  lapse  of  the  tongue  or  the  mind  a  lawyer 
exclaims,  "Gentleman  of  the  jury,"  or  pads  his 
speech  with  the  repetitions,  conjunctive  phrases, 
and  parenthetical  remaiks  common  to  his  profes- 
sion, he  merits  the  ridicule  encountered  by  a  once 
prominent  minister  elected  to  the  Legislature, 
when  in  a  speech  advocating  a  new  railroad  he 
forgot  himself  and  exclaimed,  "These,  my  be- 
loved brethren,  a.re  solemn  realities!  " 

Never  should  the  extemporaneous  speaker 
voluntarily  sink  in  thought  or  expression.  The 
purpose  at  which  he  aims  may  be  different  on  one 
occasion  from  that  which  governs  him  on  another, 
but  lhe  whole  man  should  be  put  into  each  effort, 
it  is  the  corresponding  pettiness  of  many  on  what 
they  consider  trivial  occasions  which  prevents 
them  from  being  able  to  rise  above  the  same  level 
when  they  would  reach  a  lofty  altitude. 

There  is  neither  time  nor  place  in  public  speak- 
ing for  the  relaxation  of  the  faculties.     As  well 
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might  the  musician  say,  "1  care  not  how  I  sing 
this,"  or  the  painter  work  upon  a  voluntarily  im- 
perfect conception  or  execute  a  perfect  conception 
listlessly.  None  should  speak  upon  any  subject 
in  which  he  is  so  little  interested  that  he  could  not 
spend  hours  in  meditating  upon  it,  not  noting  the 
flight  of  time. 
"■^ra(s^om(s  A  responsibility  rests  upon  every  person  of 
'"^cbu^ve'n."^'^  Culture  who  essays  extemporaneous  oratory  to 
elevate  it  in  public  regard,  to  make  it  impossible 
for  ranters,  gossipers,  or  dullards  to  gain  consider- 
ation; to  hold  up  such  a  standard  that  a  voluntary 
falling  below  it  will  evoke  condemnation.  To  do 
this  he  must  so  magnify  the  theme  that  whenever 
he  speaks  his  soul  will  expand  until  he  and  his 
hearers  will  feel  that  the  occasion  is  of  trans- 
cendent dignity. 

The  orator  should  to  th  j  list  day  of  his  life  scru- 
tinize and  antagonize  his  defects,  ever  remember- 
ing that  the  fruits  of  discipline  are  evanescent, 
never  contented  unless  the  audience  on  each  oc- 
casion has  been  his;  if  not  at  once  wholly,  yet 
progressively  and  finally. 

A  single  principle  stated  by  the  matchless  Pren- 
tiss, and  made  the  rule  of  his  life,  if  adopted  and  ap- 
plied by  every  extemporaneous  speaker,  would,  in  a 
decade,  restore  all  the  charm  that  oratory  has  lost: 
ifcnte.  "IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  SPEAK  TOO  WELL 

TO  ANY  AUDIENCE." 
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Abbott  and  Seeley,  on  rhythm,  170, 

171 ;   English  Lessons  /or  English 

People  cited,  170,  171 
Abbreviation,  432 
Ability,  288,  410 
Abnormal  forebodings,  337 
Abnormalities  of  countenance,  221 
Absorption.  190,  195,  329,  333 
Abstract,  the,  251,  255,  257,  357 
Abstraction,  mental,  275,  409,  411 
Abstract  reflection,  243 
Abyssinian  church,  etiquette  in,  217 
Academical  oratory.  See  Class  Room 
Acceleration,  artificial,  338,  339 
Accent,  26,  140,  177,  178,  185,  338,  443, 

446 
Accuracy,  67,  183,  256 
Acoustics,  28,  i34-i;j8,  168-170 
Acquisitions,  retention  of,  448 
Acrimony,  261 
Action,  I,  348,  351,  362,  367,  406;  and 

reaction,  15;  eccentricities  of,  270; 

relation   of   life   to,    443,    444 ;    the 

three   points   of   oratory,    247,   248. 

See  also  Gesturu 
Activity,  156 
Actors,  methods  of,  19,  21,  132,  133, 

"43-M5-  159,  190,  197,  219,  231-233, 

351  ;  necessity  of  rest  for,  267 
Adaptation  to  occasion,  17,  243,  285, 

364,  448 
Addison,  Joseph,  on  the  forensic  and 

pulpit  eloquence   of   England,   203, 

204  ;  the    Spectator   cited,  80,  203, 

204 ;   his   style    and    language,    80 ; 

use  of  the  word  "extempore,"  7 
Sermon    Reaiing    and    Memoriter 

Delivery  (Bell)  cited,  21 
Addresses,  the  preparation  of,  6.    See 

also  Preparation 
Adjectives,  g,  222,  292 
Adornments,  442 
Adverbs,  g,  274,  292,  319 
Affection,  the  expression  of,  83 
After-dinner   oratory,   249,   261,    262, 

271,  302 
Age,  410;  honor  due  to,  218 
Aged,  the  use  of  gestures  among  the, 

212 

Agitation,  281,  349,  430 
Agraphia,  43,  48 

Agrippa,  Kmg,  effect  of  extempora- 
neous oratory  upon,  352 


"Ah,"  the  recurrent,  172 

Alcohol,  the  uses  of,  270-272 

Alexander,  Dr.  J.  W.,  on  pulpit  ora- 
tory, 320;  on  shoit  words,  72,  73; 
Thoughts  on  Preaching  cited,  320 

Alliteration,  66 

Amanuenses,  the  use  of,  9 

Ambition,  127,   160 

Amendments,  239,  240 

American  Antislavery  Association, 
reminiscences  of  the,  121 

American  Chapel,  Paris,  pulpit  ora- 
tory in,  425 

American  Common-jjealth  (Brjxe) 
ciied,  406 

Amnesia,  43 

Analysis,  389,  418 

An.-itomy  of  the  brain,  43 

Anaxagoras,  teaches  philosophy  to 
Pericles,  345 

Ancestral  temperament,  persistence 
of,  207,  208 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian,  on  the 
Italian  language,  438 

Andover  Theological  Seminary,  a 
course  of  lectures  at,  30 ;  the  shib- 
boleth of,  173 

Andrieux,  Francois  G.  J.  S.,  the  ora- 
tory of,  159,  160 

Anecdotes,  113-117,  165,  312,  403 

Anecdotes  oj"  Public  Men  (Forney) 
cited,  392 

Anger,  the  expression  of,  35,  37,  83, 
164,  230 

Anglicization  of  foreign  words,  180, 
181 

Anglo-Saxon,  the  study  of,  363 

Anglo-Saxon  forms,  88,  gi 

Animals,  the  expressions  of,  83 

Animal  spirits,  2S9 

Animation,  56,  194,  257,  271,  312,  367 

Anniversary  oratory,  249 

Annoyances,  328,  329 

Ante-oration  restlessness,  335 

Anthropological  Religion  (Miiller) 
cited,  202 

Antichristian  lecturers,  value  of  the 
Piihle  to,  102 

Antislavery  oratorj',  121,  214,  215,  393, 
396,  431 

Aphasi.a,  43-45,  50,  269 

Apliorisms,  103,  106,  403 

Apostrophe,  216 
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Apothegms,  io6 

Api  eal,  251,  253,  25s,  256,  859,  261, 
286,  290,  295,  349,  403,  407,  422 

Applause,  13,  262,  283,  287,  353 

Approbation,  333 

Appropriateness,  384,  423 

Arabic  language,  pronunciation  of 
proper  names  from  the,  180 

Architecture,  peculiarities  of,  169,  170 

Ardor,  409 

Areopagus,  pleading  before  the  judges 
of  the,  197 

Argument,  206,  211,  215,  216,  236,  257- 
259,  261,  286,  301,  303-305,  307,  347, 
349,  394,  395.  402,  406,  415,  422,  429, 
431  ;  destroying  an,  359 

Argumentative  gesture,  the,  206 

Aristides,  the  oratory  of,  347 

Armenian  churches,  religious  eti- 
quette in,  217 

Arminian  Alethodism,  the  oratorical 
representative  of,  363 

Articulation,  131,  134,  151-160,  175, 
185,  192,  205,  269,  358 ;  the  glosso- 
kinaesthetic  center  of,  46,  47 

Artificial  acceleration,  338,  339 

Artificial  tones,  185 

Art  of  £xtemJ>orary  Preaching 
(Potter)  cited,  356,  357 

Art  of  Oratory  (Delaumosne)  cited, 
197,  221 

"Art  of  putting  things,"  the,  107,  404 

A  rt  0/  Reading  (Legouve)  cited,  160 

Assertion,  216,  395 

Assimilation  of  words,  85-97 

Association,  laws  of,  58 ;  of  words, 
199 

Astronomy,  references  to,  114,  115 

AtheniEum,  the,  on  the  oratory  of 
John  Bright,  368 

Athenians,  recognition  of  the  power 
of  gesture,  197 

Athens,  the  orators  of,  349,  351,  4J^; 
St.  Paul  at,  204 

Athletes,  necessity  of  rest  for,  267 

Atlantic  Monthly,  cited,  404 

Attention,  105,  135,  13S,  156,  216,  286, 
328;  commanding,  see  Audience 

Attitude,  1,  156,  220,  225,  230,  233, 
2S3,  304.     See  also  Bearing  ;  Pose 

Attraction,  218 

Attractive  power,  374 

Audibility,  14,  134-138,  158-160,  282 

Audience,  addressing  the,  281-286; 
the  after-dinner,  261,  262;  carry- 
ing, convincing,  fascinating,  gain- 
ing the  confidence  and  respect  and 
holding  the  attention  of,  inflaming, 


influencing,  interesting,  mastering, 
persuading,  or  swaying  the,  35,  67, 
75,  221,  223,  229,  245-248,  351,  284, 
2S6,  287,  295,  360,  362,  367,  369,  372, 
380,  386,  400,  404,  406,  412,  416,  429, 
439,  444,  450  ;  its  component  parts, 
259,  260 ;  countenances  of,  283  ;  criti- 
cal distrustful,  hostile,  indifferent, 
irresponsive,  or  unsympathetic,  136, 
245-248,  285,  329,  408,  416,  417,  420; 
its  curiosity,  440;  in  debates,  234  ; 
dissenting,  doubting,  or  acquies- 
cing, 284  ;  familiarity  with,  301,  302; 
gesture  and,  229  ;  impatient  of  dilu- 
tion or  repetition  of  ideas,  37 ;  in- 
dividualizing the,  302 ;  intelligence, 
229  ;  presenting  the  subject  to,  249  et 
seq.;  reflex  action  from,  20;  seating 
the,  328  ;  stimulus  from  an,  196,  326, 
390,  409  ;  sympathy  with,  15, 16,  20 ; 
an  uncultivated,  293  ;  wearying  an, 

299  , 

Audiences,  incense  of  increasing,  428 

Auditory  center,  66 
Auditory  word  center,  46-50 
Authorities,  citation  of,  394 
Automatic,  accumulation  of  facts,  105 
Automatic  action  of  the  brain,  64-66 
Automatic  chirography,  62 
Automatic  composition,  64,  65 
Automatic  movements,  46 
Automatic  pronunciation,  183 
Automatic  review,  335 
Automatism,  65 
Awe,  322 
Awkwardness,  394 

Babbling,  321 

"  Babbling  of  the  hands,"  222 
Bacon,  Lord,  on   pushing   one's   self 
forward,   329,   330  ;  study  of,    390  ; 
his  Nature  in  Man  cited,  330 
Bain,  Professor  Alexander,  on  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakespeare  and  JVlilton, 
77,  78  ;  on  the  language  of  feelings, 
83,   84;    his   Mental    and   Moral 
Science  cited,  78,  84 
Baker,  Bishop,  anecdote  of,  292 
Banks,  General  N.  P.,  an  oration  by, 

I36<  137 

Banquets,  use  of  wine  at,  271 

Baptist  in  a  Presbyterian  pulpit,  a, 
29,  30 

Baptists,  simplicity  of  religious  cere- 
monial, 217 

Baritone,  192 

Basso,  136,  149-151,  192 

Bastian,   H.  Charlton,  on  Problems 
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in  Connection  luiih  Aphasia  and 
Other  Speech  Defects^  44-4S 
Bcaconstield,    Lord,    the  oratory   of, 

Bearing,  339.  See  also  Attiiude; 
Pose 

"  Be  bold,"  429 

"  Be  not  too  bold,"  429 

Beecher,  Rev.  Henry  Ward,  faults  of 
grammar,  70  ;  methods,  24,  25  ;  on 
•  the  care  of  the  orator's  body,  265  ; 
on  the  u>e  of  the  voice,  163  ;  ora- 
tory of,  401-403  ,  rare  use  of  quota- 
tions, 332  ;  use  of  illustrations,  115  ; 
use  of  tea  and  coflTee,  273,  274 

Beecher,  Lyman,  on  the  use  of  manu- 
script, 15 

Beers,  Professor,  anecdote  of  Beecher 
by,_  70 

Becging,  the  tone  of,  166 

Bell,  Alexander  Graham,  experiment 
with  the  voice,  142 

Bell,  A.  Melville,  on  reading  and 
speaking,  185  ;  on  recitation  from 
memory,  20,  21  ;  on  the  science  of 
speech,  426,  427  ;  his  Address  on 
Serinon  Reading  and  Alemoriter 
Delivery  cited,  21 

Benjamin,  Judah  P.,  forensic  elo- 
quence of,  255 

Bergen,  Norway,  vivacity  in,  208 

Berryer,  Pierre  Antoine,  on  the  pitch 
of  the  voice,  164 

Bible,  the,  its  beauties,  89  ;  a  common 
source  of  inspiration,  102,  103  ;  er- 
roneous interpretation  of,  3S;  a 
mine  of  words,  76,  77;  its  prose, 
171  ;  study  of,  354,  390,  400,  401  ; 
the  two  versions,  76,  8g 

Billiard-player,  need  of  rest  for,  267 

"Billingsgate,"  212,  213 

Bimetallic  voices,  146,  147 

Biography,  knowledge  of,  101-103, 
113,  114  ;  relation  to  history,  loi,  102 

Bismarck,  Prince,  anecdote  of,  38 ; 
on  the  art  of  oratory,  290,  291 

Bitterness,  364,  406 

"  Blase,"  the  word.  T27 

Blind,  formulation  of  ideas  by  the,  8 

Blind  Tom,  56,  57 

"  Blood  earnestness,"  14,  377 

Bohemian  language,  pronunciation 
of  proper  names  from  the,  180 

Boldness,  429 

Bolingbroke.  Henry  St.  John,  the 
oratory  of,  357,  358 

Bombast,  71,  426 

Bookish  style,  74,  75,  91 
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Books,  the  consultation  of,  34 
Bosanquet,  Professor  R.   H.  M.,   on 

pitch  of  human  voice,  161 
Bossuet, Jacques  Benigne,  the  oratory 

of'  353,  354 
Boston,   autislavery    oratoij-   in,  214, 

2'5 

Boswell,  James,  on  vivacity,  193 
Bouilly,    Jean     Isicolas,    advice     to 

Legouve,  168 
Bourdaloue,  Louis,  method  of,  28 
Boyle,  use  (  f  the  word  "extempore,"  7 
Brace,  Julia,  menial  methods  of,  8 
Bradshaw,     John,     his     Letters    of 

Lord  Chestirjie/d  cited,  5 
Brady,  James  T.,  the  oiatory  of,  82 
Brain,    its    automatic   action,   64-66 
comp.nred  to  a  library  catalogue, 104 
degeneration,   51  ;  exhacslion,  336 
functions    of  speech    and  thought 
42-53  ;     impressions    on,    47 ;    im 
pulses,     224  ;    inspiring    the,    272 
study  of  the,  43-53 
Bramwell,  Dr.  Byrom,  on  the  speech 

and  writing  centers,  48-50 
Brawling,  212,213 
Breaking  down,  370 
Breathing,   142-145,  147.  152,  154-156, 
158,  20I,  272.  See  also  Exi  ika'i  ion  ; 
iNHAt.ATioN;    Respiration;   Res- 
piratory Muscles 
Breathing-tube,  the,  155 
Breathlessness,  iSg 
Bredif,  Professor,  on  the  Greek-  ora- 
tors,   346,    347,   3J9;    his    Political 
Eloquence   0/  Greece    cited,    346, 

347i  349 

Brevity,  339,  342,  410,422 

Bryce,  James,  on  the  oratory  of 
Phillips,  406;  h\^  American  Com- 
vionnvealth  cited,  406 

Bridgman,  Laura,  mental  methods 
of,  8 

Briefs,  use  of,  374,  402,  423-425 

Bright,  John,  the  oratory  of,  321, 
367-369  ;  on  the  oratory  of  Phillips, 
406 

Brilliancy,  270,  271,  292,  376 

British  Constitution,  104 

Broadbent,  Sir  William,  on  vocal  ex- 
ercises, i8g 

Broca,  Paul,  on  the  faculty  of  articu- 
late language,  45 

Brooks,  Phillips,  oratory  of,  429 

Brougham,  Lord,  on  amplification,  87; 
on  the  or.-itory  of  Demosthenes, 
350  ;  tlie  oratory  of,  365-367 

Brown,  David  Paul,  the  oratory  of,  82 
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Brutes,  significant  motions  of,  209,  210 

Bubble-blowers,  304 

Buccal  muscles,  lack  of  co-ordination 
of  the,  43 

Buckley,  Ur.  James  M.,  on  the  Phi- 
losophy 0/  Gesture^  202 

Bullfinches,  loss  of  memory  in,  51 

Bulwer,  on  monotony,  311 

Bunyan,  John,  his  style  and  language, 
79,  80 

Burgess,  Tristram,  the  oratory  of,  421 

Burke,  Edmund,  on  the  oratory  of 
Fox,  359;  study  of  his  works,  80 

Burke,  Father  "Tom,"  impressive 
oratory  of,  75 

Burr,  Aaron,  elnquence  of,  255 


Chanting,  174,  193,  310 

Chapman,  Charles,   forensic   oratory 

of,  109 
Character,  the  tone  test  of,   167 ;  as 

an  element  of  oratory,  245-248,  359, 

3S1,  440,  442 
Charcot,  Jean   Martin,  on  the  brain 

center  for  articulate  language,  48 
Charity,   261 

Charles  V,  on  various  languages,  437 
Chatham,  Lord,  on  oratory,  292  ;  the 

oratory  of,  358,  359 
Chatter,  310 
Cheering,  283 
Cheever,    George   B.,    reminiscences 

of,  121 


Butler,   Charles,   on    ihe    oratory    of  ;  Chemistry,  study  of,  373 


Fox,  359 

Cadence,  443 

Csesar,  Julius,  anecdote  of,  by  Plu- 
tarch, 174 

Calhoun,  Jolin  C  the  oratory  of,  391 

"Calm,"  pronunciation  of,  iSi 

Calvinlstic  Methodism,  the  oratorical 
representative  of,  363 

Campaitjn  oratory,  264,  425,  426 

Campbell,  Dr.  Harry,  on  the  thera- 
peutic aspects  of  talking,  shouting, 
singing,  laughing,  crying,  sighing, 
and  yawning,  187-190,  192,  193 

Candid  friend,  the.  308 

Cant,  the  tone  of,  i65 

Canting,  173,  174 

Carelessness,  446 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  letter  to  Goethe, 
448  ;  on  the  conclusion  of  work,  448 

Cataline,  oratory  directed  against,  432 

Catarrh,  145 

Catchwords,  use  of,  333,  334 

Catechism,  a  convincing  shorter,  253, 

254 

Caution,  244 

Cavernous  tones,  148 

Celebrated  extemporizers:  the  New 
World,   379-407 ;   the    Old    World, 

^  343-378 

Celtic  race,  use  of  gesture  by,  208 

Central  nervous  system.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Jackson  on  the,  270 

Century  Dictionary,  the,  178 

Cerebral  cortex,  localization  of  func- 
tions in  the,  45,  46 

Ceremonial  religion,  216,  217 

Ceremonies,  218 

Chalmers,  Thomas,  his  "  blood  ear- 
nestness," 14,  377  ;  oratory  of,  411 

Change  of  position,  220 


Chest  development,  143,  151,152,154, 

155,  103,  226 
Chesteifield,  Lord,  on  oratory,  4,  5, 

99  ;  on  the  oratory  of  Bolingbroke, 

358  ;  his  Letters  cited,  5 
Cl:ildren,  adclre--sing,  91-94  ;  gestures 

of,  212  ;  vocabulary  of,  59 
Chirograph}',  automatic,  62 
Chiro-kinsesthetic  center,  the,  47,48 
Choate,  Joseph  H.,  262 
Choate,  Rufiis,  the  oratory  of,  82,  83, 

391,  417  ;  his  vocabulary,  87 
Choppy  style,  192 

Christ,  Jesus,  his  last  commission,  3 
Christian     history     and     biography, 

knowledge  of,  103 
Christiania,   emotionalism  and   effu- 
sion in,  2o8 
Christianity,  influence  of  oratory  on, 

3 ;    knowledge    of    the   history   of, 

102 
Christian  life,  the,  129 
Chrysostom,   St.,   on   applause,  283  ; 

the  oratory  of,  353 
Church    History     (Neander)    cited, 

353 

Churchman,  on  the  oratory  of  Pren- 
tiss, 388 

Church  of  England,  use  of  gesture  in 
the,  215 

Cicero,  on  oratory,  4,  99  ;  the  oratory 

of,  344,  35I1  352.  432 
Citizens'  meetings,  oratory  in,  4 
Civil  war,  the  oratory  of  the,  431 
Clairvoyants,    on     psycho-automatic 

forces,  61,  62 
Clamor,  349 

Clang-tints,  139-141,  146 
Clapping,  283 

Clarionet,  the  tones  of  the,  139 
Clarke,  Adam,  oratory  of,  401 
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Classical  languages,  433  '  t'onipilatlon,  442 

Classics,  study  of  the,  354,  358,  361,  j  Coiupiaint,  the  tone  of,  166 


375j  39°-.  400 
Classifications,  comprehensive,  loS 
Class    room,    oratory    of     the.     See 

Edlcational  Okatory 
Clay,  Henry,  campaign  of  1844,  388  ; 

the  oratory  of,  3S1,  390 
Clearness,  55,   56,  361,  363,  368,  394, 

395i  397-  414.  4'5-  423.  425.  429 

Clergy  and  the  Fulptt  in  tlieir  Re- 
lation to  the  I'eojile,  the  (Mul- 
lois),   125,  126 

Clergyman,  his  opening  words,  282 

Clergyman's  sore  throat,  14 

Clergymen,  double  lives  of,  246  ;  fail- 
ures of,  334 ;  some  faults  of,  289, 
310;  knowledge  necessary  to,  103; 
modern  demands  on,  300;  necessity 
of  voice  cultivation  for,  160;  ora- 
torj'  not  confined  to,  3  ;  pure  air 
for,  272  ;  temptations,  302  ;  use  of 
slang  by,  295,  296  ;  use  of  stimu- 
lants by,  270,  273,  274  ;  their  voca- 
tion and  responsibility,  276,  277. 
See  also  Ministry;  Pulpit  Oka- 
tory ; Sermons 

Clippings  from  the  press,  113 

Closing,  259,  316 

Coarseness,  364 

Cobden,  Richard,  the  oratory  of,  369, 

370 
Cockburn,  Lord,  as  a  debater,  365 
Coffee,  use  of,  273,  274 
Coherence     in     argument,     395  ;    of 

thought,  126 
Cold  beverages,  as  stimulants,  274 
Coleridge,    S.    T.,   in   the   valley  of 

the  Clyde,     68 ;    his     monological 

style,    171 
Collapse,  265-269 
Colleague,  a  dangerous,  258 
College  presidents,  oratory  of,  262 
Colloquial  criticism,  243 
Colloquialisms,  70 
Colloquial   style,   242,  341,  406,  407, 

446 
Coloring,  311 

Combinations  of  words,  433 
Cotne  Here,  the  comedy,  231,  232 
"  Coming  down  "  to  children,  91-94 
Commemorative  oratory,  249 
Committed   discourse,  333,  410,   426, 

440 
Common  councils,  oratory  in,  4.     See 

also  Political  Ouatorv 
Common  law,  knowledge  of  the,  102 
Compassion,  the  expression  of,  202 


Completion,  Conclusion  not,  448 

Composition,  9,  22,  23,  25,  66,  306, 
324,  410,  446-448  ;  mental,  22,  23 

Comprehension,  135 

Compiomise,  260 

Conceit,  326 

Concentrated  attention,  210 

Concentrated  food,  use  of,  272 

Concentration,  258,  275  ;  of  mental 
activities,  281 

Conception,  349  ;  of  the  subject,  429  ; 
vividness  of,  55,  56,  195 

Conclusion,  298  ;  not  completion,  448 

Concrete,  the,  251,  252,  255,  257 

Condensation,  341 

Confession,  the  tone  of,  167 

Confidence,  166,  243,  245,  246,  322, 
J4i,_342,  42t,  423  ;  the  tone  of,  166  ; 
having  that  of  the  audience,  75 

Confusion,  280,  347,  370 

Congress,  tlie  oratory  of.  See  Parlia- 
mentary Oratory 

Conjunctions,  318 

Conjunctive  phrases,  449 

Connection,  loss  of,  330,  332 

Conscience,  arousing  the,  2  ;  liberty 
of,  430 

Consciousness,  merging  of  thought 
into,  17  ;  of  thought,  276 

Conservatism,  431 

Conservatoire  de  IMusique  et  de  Der- 
lamation,  the  acoustic  qualities  of 
the.  168 

Consistency,  397 

Consolation,  276 

Consonants,  151,  157,  159 

Constitutional  oratory,  393,  394.  See 
also  Forensic  Oratory  ;  Parlia- 
mentary Oratory;  Political 
Oratory 

Consultation  of  books,  34 

Contempt,  403 

Continental  Congress,  oratory  in  the, 
380 

Continuative  tones,  21 

Contortitms,  309 

Cfintractions,  309 

Contradiction,  54 

Contr.Tst,  257 

Conventionalism,  152 

Conversation,  66,  I3r,  187,  194,  217. 
249,  266,  267,  373,  381,  408,  414,  415, 
420,  423,  433,  436,  438  ;  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  extemporaneous  oratory, 
23;  gestures  of,  217:  not  oratory, 
6;     therapeutic     aspects     of,    188; 
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tone  of,  171;  value  of,  qi,  94; 
with  children,  93 

Conversationalism,  407 

Conversational  oratory,  339,  340,  405, 
406 

Conversational  tones,  163,  171 

Conviction,  250,  252,  258,  260,  261, 
278,  403  ;  the  magnet  of,  109,  in 

Convincing  the  audience.  See  Audi- 
ence 

Cooley's  Dictionary^  178 

Coolness,  372 

Corinne  (iJe  Stael),  cited,  438 

Cork,  the  viragoes  of,  213 

"  Corneille  of  Preachers,  the,"  353 

"  Corps,"  pronunciation  of,  183 

Corroboration,  259 

Cortes,  debates  in  the  Spanish,  437 

Countenance,  265,  283,  374;  abnor- 
malities of,  221  ;  expressions,  230  ; 
influence,  14 

Courage,  244,  381 

Crawling,  440 

Creative  mood,  the,  425 

Creative  power,  297 

Credulity,  65 

Crete,  repression  of  oratory  in,  432 

Criminal  trials,  245,  246 

Crisis,  meeting  a,  381 

Critical  spirit,  89-91,  213 

Criticism,  186,  224,  231,  243,  284,  308, 
311,  420,  422,  440,  444  ;  a  renaissance 
of,  100 

Critics,  a  valuable  class  of,  8 

Croaking,  148 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  on  honesty  and 
subtlety,  248 

Crooks,  Professor  George  R.,  on 
Bishop  Simpson's  oratory,  401 

Cross-examination,  237 

Crying,  of  infants,  200,  201  ;  thera- 
peutic aspects  of,  188 

Cult s  Dictionary ^  178 

Cultivation,  403;  of  style,  384 

Curran,  John  Philpot,  oratory  of,  82 

Current  topics,  study  of,  373 

Curtis,  Benjamin  R.,  oratory  of,  417 

Curtis,  George  William,  on  the  oratory 
of  John  Bright,  368 

Cuyler,  Rev.  Theodore  L.,  use  of 
repose,  267,  268 

Cycling,  154,  155,  225 

Cyclopedia,  an  animate,  34 

Cyclopedias,  use  of,  333 

Dale,  Dt.  R.  W.,  on  the  oratory  of 

Lacordaire,  355,  356 
"Dames  aux  Halles,  les,"  213 


Damon,  teacher  of  music  to  Pericles, 
345 

Dan  el  Quortn  (Pearse),  106,  107 

Jjangers  and  safeguards  for  debaters, 
258_,  259 

Daniel  O'  Connelly  Phillips's  lec- 
ture, 404.  See  also  O'Connell 

Darwin,  Charles,  lack  of  the  musical 
ear,  162  ;  on  expression,  202  ;  Ex- 
pression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man 
and  A  nimal  cited,  202 

Davidson,  J.  Morrison,  on  the  oratory 
of  John  Bright,  367  ;  his  Eminent 
English  Liberals  cited,  367 

Day,  Professor  H.  N.,  on  style,  153 

Dead,  burying  the,  300 

Dead  line,  the,  289 

Deaf,  the  formulation  of  ideas  hy  the,8 

Deaf-mutes,  the  language  of,  197, 
198,  202,  203 

Deafness,  271 

Debate,  249,  257-261,  287,  288, 311,  322, 
348,  359.  363,  365.  381,  382,  389,  390. 
392-394,  397>  413-415,  427,  430.  431. 
447  ;  aid  to  extemporaneous  oratory, 
241-244  ;  essential  in  free  govern- 
ments, 244  ;  the  parent  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  235; 
preparation  for,  239,  240 ;  public 
oral,  234-244 ;  rules  of,  236-239 ; 
success  in,  239  ;  value  of,  244 

Debating  habit,  the,  243 

Debating  clubs,  3,  237, 241-243, 413,  414 

Declamation,  20,  197,  216,  219,  351, 
394.  427.  436 

Decline  of  faculties,  410 

Deduction,  98 

Definition,  250,  251,  255,  286,  315,  423, 

424,  433 

Deity,  addressmg  the,  322,  323 

Dejection,  440 

Dejerine,  on  agraphia,  48 

Delane,  John  Thaddeus,  letter  from 
Richard  Cobden  to,  369,  370 

Delaumosne,  I'Abbe,  his  Art  0/ 
Oratory  cited,  221,  233 

Deliberative  assemblies,  238 

Deliberative  oratory,  249 

Delicacy,  432 

Delivery,  153,  309-311,  348,  406,  424, 
426,  429;  force  of,  14;  hurried,  21  ; 
monotony  in,  23  ;  naturalness  of,  14; 
of  ideas,  10  ;  variety  of,  14 

Delsarte,  Francois  A.  N.  C,  the 
exercises  of,  225 ;  on  facial  expres- 
sion, 221,  222;  on  spoken  discourse, 
222  ;  on  the  use  of  gesture,  228-230- 
on  written  discourse,  222 ;  system  of 
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orator^',  197,  221,  222 ;  system  of 
voice  culture,  157 

Demades,  the  oratory  of,  348,  349 

Demetrius,  on  the  oratory  of  Demos- 
thenes, 348 

Demonstration,  256,  286 

Demosthenes,  a  memorizer,  18 ;  the 
oratory  of,  347-351,  358,  360,  362; 
Patrick  Henry  likened  to,  3S1  ;  his 
three  points  of  oratory,  247  ;  use  of 
the  mirror  by,  227 

Denmark,  vivacity  of  her  people,  207 

Denominational  ceremonies  and  eti- 
quette. 216,  217 

Denominational  oratory,  gestures ,and 
tones,  172,  173,  215-217,  315,  448,  449 

Dentaliiy,  146 

Denunciation,  211,403,410 

Depew,  Chauncey  M.,  262;  facility  of 
extemporaneous  oratory,  241  ;  on 
debate  and  oratory,  241.  242 

Deprecation,  the  tone  of,  167 

Depiessing  style,  310,  311 

Depression,  337,  417,  419,  420 

De  Quincey,  Tliomas,  on  tautology, 
87 

Dervishes,  gestures  of,  217 

De-cription,  403 

De-perate  causes,  376 

Despotisms,  the  etiquette  of,  218 

Details,  410,  421 

Detention  upon  thought,  74 

Devotion,  287,  256,  357,  365 

D'Haussonville,  Comte,  on  the  ora- 
tory of  Lacordaire,  356 

Dialect,  80,  181 

Dialogue  Concerning  Orators 
(Tacitus)  cited,  432 

Dialogues  0/  Eloquence  (Fenelon), 
cited,  407 

Diaphragm,  the,  i:;2,  it;4,  iss 

Diary  0/ Benjamin  Franklin  cited, 

Dickinson,  Daniel  S.,  an  oration  and 

an  error  by,  182,  183 
Dictation,  352,  445-448 
Diction,  ^8>,  390,  403,  432;  depraved, 

29^  ;  felicity  of,  420 
Dictionary,  the  use  of  a,  87,  88,  286, 
^3?4.  32.5.  358 
Di  lacticism,  23,  75,  354 
Diet.  300 
Differences,  270 
Diffidence,  220,  329,  330,  411 
Disifsiion,  2^6 
Dignified  colloquialism,  407 
Dignified  style,  311 
Dignity,  301,  364,  394,  450 


Dilution  of  Ideas,  37 

Diplomacy,  the  language  of,  438 

Directness,  414 

Discord,  162 

Discourse,  construction  of  a,  9,  11; 
rules  of,  9 

Discussion,  234,  281,  413 ;  on  the 
rostrum,  256-260;  oratory  the  soul 
of,  2 

Dismal  tones,  148 

Disputations,  old  proverb  on,  235 

Disquisition,  79 

Disraeli,  Benjamin.  See  Beacons- 
field,  Lord 

Dissenting  denominations,  gestures 
among  the,  215.  See  also  Denom- 
inational, etc. 

Distinction,  216 

Distorted  reports,  440.  See  also 
Stenographic  Reports  ;  Ver- 
batim Reports 

Distraction,  327-329 

Disturbances,  327-329 

Divine  afflatus,  the,  32 

Divine  call,  the,  276-278 

Divine  illumination,  313 

Doctors,  their  need  of  oratory.  3,  4 

Domestic  animals,  the  significant 
motions  of  the,  209,  210 

Donnybrook  Fair,  the  viragoes  of,  213 

Dorival,  secret  of  his  dramatic  success, 
144 

Doubt,  260 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  Blind  Tom's 
recollections  of,  57;  debates  with 
Lincoln,  97,  392,  394,  396,307;  in- 
debtedness to  the  Bible,  76;  the 
oratory  of.  391-397 

Douglass,  Frederick,  reminiscences 
of,  121 

Dramatic  oratory,  216 

Dramatic  power,  389 

Drawling,  21,  5^,  71,  146,  310 

Dress,  peculiarities  of,  307 

Drontheim,  emotionalism  and  effu- 
sion at,  207,  208 

Drugs,  use  of,  272,  274,  425 

Duffield,  George,  on  memorizing,  21, 
22 

Dullness,  12,  133,  163,  194,  195,  273, 
301,  320,  362 

Dumb-bells,  the  use  of,  226 

Duprcz,  G.  I,.,  the  voice  of,  151 

Durbin,  Dr.  John  P.,  his  addresses  to 
children  and  negroes.  04 ;  enibat- 
rassnient  of,  327 ;  a  historical  mis- 
lake  by, lot 

Dutch,  the  use  of  gestures  by  the,  203 
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"Eagle  of  Meaux,  the,"  353 

Ear,    cultivation    of    the,    152  ;    the 

tongue  and  the,  252 
Earlswood  Asylum,  investigations  at, 

57 
Earnestness,  126,  170,  265,  277,  278, 

360,  397 

Eatuig,  265,  266,  271,  272 

Eccentricities,  288  ;  of  gesture,  307, 
308 

Ecclesiastical  debaters,  243,  244 

Ecclesiastical  oratory,  3 

Echoes,  169 

Economy  of  effort,  432 

Edison,  Thomas,  on  the  phonograph, 
140 

Education,377;  oratory  in,  boards  of,  4 

Educational  oratory,  23,  32,  2^9,  256, 
278,  334 

Education  of  the  Orator^  the 
(Quintilian),  cited,  280,  343-345 

"  Effort,"  the  word,  364 

Egotism,  122,  123,  320 

Elaboration,  251,  423 

Elements  of  Reading  and  Oratory 
(Mandeville)  cited,  1^5 

Elocution.  256,  420,  426;  for  the  ex- 
temporizer,  130-138  ;  grace  of,  365  ; 
necessity  in  reciting  from  memory, 
20,21;  scope,  i^to;  its  study,  131, 
132  ;  vocal  effort  in,  13 

Elocutionary  analysis,  442 

Elocutionists,  professional,  165 

Eloquence,  252,  275;  in  conversition, 
131  ;  debasement  and  exaltation  of, 
5 ;  essentials,  constituents,  secret 
of,  25,  229,  280,  283.  285,  399  ; 
growth,  55;  inspiration  of,  187;  in 
the  assembly,  not  in  the  man,  15  ; 
the  "  now"  of,  255  ;  Quintilian  on, 
343-345 ;  rousing  the  soul  to,  280  ; 
sacred,  125 

Embarrassment,   288,    307,   327,   329, 

330«  318.  342.  4^5'  424 
Embellishment,  426 
Emergencies,  21,  349,  423,  424 
Emerson,   Ralph    Waldo,   oratory  of, 

403 

Eminent  English  Liberals  In  and 
Out  of  Parliament  (Davidson) 
cited,  367 

Emotion,  a  crisis  of,  37  ;  depicting  an, 
228-232  ;  epidemic,  303  ;  evocation 
of,  275-280 ;  expression  of,  83,  84, 
127,  203-208  ;  as  a  factor  in  criminal 
trials,  245,  246 ;  a  foe  to  pure 
reason,  126;  language  the  revealer 
of,  35 ;  most  effective  vehicle   of, 


407  ;    in   poetry,   290 ;    springs    of, 
124;  suppression    of,   125,   127-129, 

312. 

Emotional  oratory,  129 

Emotional  power,  370 

Emotions,  the,  i,  33,  160,  172,  256, 
265,  277,  278,  280,  297,  307,  313,  333, 
340,  341,  408  ;  effect  of  singing  on, 
193  ;  fertilizers  of,  129  ;  reheating, 
334;  stirring,  31,  32,  73-75- "6,  128, 
133,  165,  177,  204,  259,  278-280,  336 

Emphasis,  26,  135,  136,  140,  174,  175, 
185,  199,  232,  319,  321-323,  338,  442, 
443,  446 

Encouragement,  429 

Encyclopedic  Dictionary^  178 

Endurance,  vocal,  14 

Enduring  vigilance  the  price  of  ac- 
curacy, 183 

Energy,  12,  135,  152,  153,  155,  176, 
206,  207,  219,  233,  263,  265,  284,  300, 

349  .       . 

England,  effusion  in,  207  ;  use  of  ges- 
ture in,  203-205 

English  language,  432-439 ;  impor- 
tance of  accent  in,  177  ;  the  lan- 
guage of  extemporaneous  oratory, 

437-439 
English  Lessons  for  English  People 

(Abbott  and  Seeley)  cited,  170,  171 
English  prose,  437 
English  verse,  437 
Entertainment,  133 
Enthusiasm,  22,  23,  127,  256,  283 
"  Entire  sanctification,"  36 
Enunciation,  408 
Epigrammatic  style,  340 
Epigrams,  26,    72,    107,    262,    339,  340, 

376 
Epithets,  222,  274 
Equestrianism,  154 
Eratosthenes,  on  the   oratory  of  De- 
mosthenes, 348 
Error,   relation    to  truth,   331  ;    often 

intensifies  transient  effects,  9 
Erskine,  Thomas,  indebtedness  to  the 

Bible,    76  ;     on    amplification,  87  ; 

the  oratory  of.  82 
Essay  on  Indifference  (Lamennais) 

cited,  355 
Essays,  243 
Etiquette,     fundamental    principles, 

218;    religious,  216,  217;  a  system 

of  gesture,  218  ;  varying  forms,  218 
Eulogy,  410 
Euphantasiotos,  279 
Eupolis,  on    the  oratory  of  Pericles, 

345 
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Europe,  gestures  of  the  nations  if, 
203-208  ;  sign  language  in.  198 

Evanescent  sensibility,  124 

Evangelists,  263-265,  301  ;  vocal  ex- 
ploits of,  14 

Evarts,  \\  illiam  M.,  the  oratory  of,  82 

Evening  Fast  (New  York),  on  va- 
garies of  the  nienior}-,  51,  52 

Everett,  Edward,  1B2  ;  leciure  on 
W  ashington,  219  ;  a  memorizer,  18  ; 
on  the  oratory  of  I'reniiss.  386,  387, 
391  ;  on  Webster's  oratory,  383,  384; 
the  oratory  of,  364,  386,  ^;i  ;  use  of 
gesture,  219 

Evidence,  245;  the  manipulation  of, 
256 

Evolution,  283,  298 ;  of  speech,  fac- 
tors in,  54-58 ;  of  thoughts  in 
speech,  10 

Exaggeration,  126,  291,  364,437.  See 
also  ExiRAVAGANCE ;  Falsehood 

Excerpts,  333.  See  also  Quota- 
tions 

Excessive  talking,  269 

Excessive  writing,  269 

Excitability,  26 

Excitement,  264,  267,  272,  275,   300, 

372 

Exclamations,  35 

Excursions,  350 

Exercises  225-228 

Exeter,  N.  H..  an  oration  by  General 
Hanks  at,  i:j6,  1^7 

Exeter  Hall,  London,  memorial  serv- 
ices for  J.  A.  Garfield,  15,  16 

Exhaustion,  301,  334,  342 

Exhortation,   79,   264,   277 ;  not   ora- 

•'  rv;  7 

Exordium,  283,  287 

Expiration,  142,  143,  155,  188, 193 

Explanation,  55,  210,  251,255,  256 

Expletives,  use  of,  274 

Exposition,  377 

Expression,  33,  390,  415 ;  the  chief 
instrument  of,  221.  432,  433,  439! 
facility  of.  429  ;  habits  of,  211 

Expression  0/ the  Emotions  in  Man 
and  Animal  {Xt-^fvi^n)  cited,  202 

"  Extemporaneous,"  the  new  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  7 

Extemporaneous  acquisition.  383 

Extemporaneousness,  divergent  ideas 
of,  6 

Extemporaneous  oratorv',  the  aim  of 
the  present  book,  10;  chaiacieris 
tics,  14  ;  an  emergenry  in  thought, 
emotion,  language,  and  expression, 
33;      fundamental     rule,      450;    a 
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healthful  exercise,  13  ;  language  L 
434 ;     the   product    of    the     whole 
man,   33 

Extemporaneous  writing,  22 

"  Extempore,"  the  new  and  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  the  word,  7 

Extempore  Speech  (Pittcnger)  cited, 
377,  378. 

Extemporization,  283,  286  et  seq., 
301 ;  combined  with  reading,  24  ; 
dangers  of  failure,  27-32  ;  power  of, 
408-412 

Extcmporizer,  advantages  over  m.em» 
orizers,  readers,  and  reciters,  23; 
cannot  seek  ornaments,  40,41  ;  gen- 
eral preparation,  33,  34  ;  the  greater 
security  of  the,  31,  32 

Extracting  the  radix,  250,  251 

Extravagance,  133,  290-293,  409,  414. 
See  also  Exaggeration  ;  False- 
hood 

Eye,  its  expression  during  recitation, 
18;  expression  of  the  actor's,  19; 
in  eclipse,  18,  19  ;  influence,  14 

Face,  the  chief  instrument  of  expres- 
sion,   221  ;    defects   of    expression, 
221,  222;  gives  life  to   action,  227; 
the  thermometer  of  intelligence,?22 
Facial  contortions,  221,  367 
Facial  expression, 25,  230,  231,233,380 
Facial  muscles,  the  control  of  the,  358 
Facility,  of  expression,  429  ;  of  speecn, 

■♦'4,  415         ,.         ,  , 

Factors  in  evolution  of  speech,  51-58 
Facts,  acquisition  of,  34,  98,  104,  105, 

2:;o,  240,  359-361,  403,  416  ;  memory 

of,  104,  105,  253,  254 ;  presentation 

of,  298  ;  statement  of,  369 
Failing  memory',  410 
Failure,  338  ;  internal  causes  of,  ^42  ; 

protecting      one's       self      against, 

326-342 
Faith,  129,  276-278,  305,  313  ;  defense 

of  the, 103, III 
Falling  inflection,  71 
Falsehood,  200,  291 
False  issue,  the,  370 
Falsetto,  the,  175,  176 
Fame,  288 

Familiarity  with  the  theme,  431 
F'ancy,  256,  304,  305 
Fnntasiai,  279 
Fascination,  355,  4T6 
Fatigue,  270,  337  ;  healthy,  274 
Fear,  337,  441 ;  the  expression  of,  351 

8t,23o 
Features,  play  of,  14,  83 
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Febve,  on  acoustics,  i68 

Federalist,  the,    its   authors,  80,  81  ; 

style  and  language,  80,  81 
Feeble    speaking     and      voice,     153, 

157-159  ,  .  , 

Feeling,  261  ;  the  arousing  of,  37 ; 
the  communication  of  thought  and, 
66;  comparison  of  expression  of 
thought  and,  36,  37  ;  cultivation  of, 
128;  its  exhibition  through  music, 
190;  expression  of,  55,  37,  2io,  232; 
general  preparation  of.  124-129  ;  a 
glow  of,  422 ;  langaa.^e  the  revealer 
of,  35;  necessity  of,  in  extemporane- 
ous oratory,  33  ;  the  oral  expression 
of  thought  and,  54;  predominating 
over  reason,  124  ;  relation  to  ges- 
ture, 220  ;  special  preparation  of, 
275-280,  372  ;  subile  shades  of,  188  ; 
suppression  of,  125,  128 

Feelings,  excitement  of  the,  194;  lan- 
guage of  the,  83,  84 

Felicity  of  phrase,  358 

Felix,  effect  of  extemporaneous  ora- 
tory upon,  352 

Fenelon,  Francis  de  S.,  on  the  collo- 
quial style,  407  ;  on  the  extemp  >- 
rizer,  429 :  his  Dialogues  of  Elo- 
quence cited,  4D7 

Fervor,  260,  263,  265,  321,  334,  421, 
422,  437 

Fessenden,  Senator,  Webster  s  state- 
ments to,  382 

Festus,  Porcius,  effect  of  extempora- 
neous oratory  upon,  352 

Figurative  expressions,  38,  39,  442 

Figurative  style,  369 

Figures,  429 

Figures  of  speech,  291 

Fine  homespun,  106,  107 

Finney,  Charles  G.,  an  awkward 
habit  of,  224 

Fire  of  oratory,  3,  5 

First  appearances,  242.  243 

First  words,  281,  282,  287,  288 

Fist,  the  use  of  the,  in  gesticulation, 
212,  215,  225,  226 

Fitz  Maurice,  Lord,  anecdote  of 
Franklin  and,  247 

Flaming  speech  from  burning  hearts, 

431,  _4J2 

Flexibility  of  voice,  163 

Flights  of  oratoiy,  262 

Florence,  the  use  of  gesture  in,  207 

Fluency,    55,  243.   317.    3i<3.   32I1   327, 

357.  3^8.  3^'^,  386.  401,  408,  411,  414, 

423,  427.  428,  443 
Flute,  tones  of  the,  139 


Food,  265,  266,  271,  272 

Force,  194,  195,  363,  368,  421,  431 ;  o( 

delivery,  14 
Forcible  ejection  of  words,  310 
Foreign  languages,  study  of,  361 
Foreign  names,  anglicization  of,  180, 

181  .     .  r 

P'oreign  words,  pronunciation  of, 
1 79-181  ;  use  of,  433 

Forensic  oratory,  23,  31,  81,  82,  86, 
103,  104,  108-110,  121,  126,  128,  104, 
165,  197,  203,  204,  235-237,  249,  251, 
255,  256,  262-264,  289,  290,  294,  297, 
301,  302,  305,  306,  311,  317,  344.  351. 
363-365,  379,  381,  382,  385,  394-390. 
407,  413,  4'7,  449 

1-  orgetlulness,  330 

Formal  orations,  210 

Forney,  J.  \N  .,  on  trie  oratory  of  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas,  392  ;  his  A  nee- 
dotes  of  Public  Men  cited,  392 

Foster,  Abby  Kelly,  reminiscences  of, 

121  ... 

Foster,StephenS.,rerainiscencesof,i2l 

Foul  air,  28 

Foundation-building,  315,  316 

Fourth  of  July  oration,  a,  26 

Fowler,  O.  S.,  a  phrenological  exami- 
nation by,  42 

Fox,  Charles  James,  on  repetition,  87; 
the  oratory  of,  87,  95,  159,  359,  360 

France,  pulpit  eloquence  in,  353-357  ; 
sign  language  in,  198 ;  use  of  ges- 
ture in,  203,  205,  212 ;  the  viragoes 
of,  212 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  on  the  essentials 
of  oratory,  247,  248 ;  his  Diary 
cited.  248 

Frederick  the  Great,  use  of  the  French 
language,  4^4 

Free  and  established  religions,  influ- 
ence on  gestures,  215,  216 

Free  governments,  value  of  debate  in, 
244 

Free  speakinjr,  440 

Free  speech,  410 

French  language,  the,  433-438  ;  study 
of,  400,  404  _     _  ,      ,      • 

French  pronunciation  of  toreign 
proper  names,  180 

French  prose,  436,  437 

French  verse,  437 

Frenzy,  440 

Fresh  inspiration,  16,  17,  24 

Friends,  Society  of,  their  peculiar 
tone,  T72,  173:  simplicity  of  reli- 
gious ceremonial,  217 

Fright,  409 
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Froude,  T.  A.,  a  reply  to,  75 

Frown,  the,  83 
Kugitive  slave  law,  the,  393 
Funeral  oratory,  167,  274,  42a 
'■  i:  ury,  sound  and,"  20 

Gollaudet,  Dr.  E.  M.,  on  the  sign 
language,  197,  iy8 

Garfield,  James  A.,  memorial  oratory 
on  the  death  of,  15,  16 

Garrick,  David,  anecdote  of  Dr. 
Johnscn  and,  195  ;  l'airicl<  Henry 
likened  to,  380  ;  the  "  Whitefield  ot 
the  stage,"  223 

Garrick,  Peter,  anecdote  of  Dr.  John- 
son and,  195 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  reminis- 
cences of,  121 

Generalizations,  107,  108 

General  preparation,  33,  34;  of  feel- 
ing, 124-129 

General  Theological  Seminary,  the 
shibboletli  of,  173 

Genera/  Therapeutics  (Von  Ziems- 
sen)  cited,  193 

Genius,  the  man  of,  286 ;  the  neces- 
sity of,  25  ;  of  place,  386 

Gentleness,  278 

German  language,  the,  433-435i  437> 
438;  importance  of  accent  in,  177! 
study  of,  4C0,  404 

Germans,  e.xtempnraneous  oratory 
among  the,  441,  442 

Germany,  sign  language  in,  198;  the 
use  of  gesture  in,  2  >; 

Gesticulation,  in  combined  recitative 
and  extemporaneous  oratory,  26  ;  in 
reciting,  10  ;  ihe  true  impulse  of, 
19.    See  also  Gesture 

Gesture.  83,  92,  188,  190,  loi,  197- 
208,  26:,  276.  283,  338,  339,  351,  3:5, 
367.  3f8,  372,  394,  405,  425  ;  angu- 
larity cf  moin,  22s;  of  children, 
200,  201,212  ;  cf  ntrolsall  languages, 
230;  in  (  onver^•^t^on,  217  ;  copying. 
imitation,  or  compn-iiion,  233  ;  the 
curve.  216;  ill  the  He'iciie  relations 
of  life.  217;  denominational.  215- 
217  ;  development  of,  2n  ;  eccen- 
tricities of,  307.  308;  etitjuette  a 
system  of,  218;  excess  of,  222:  ex- 
ercises in  and  for,  225-228;  forceless- 
ness  in.  72-;  importance  of,  228  ; 
improper  gestures -uid  ttieir  remedy. 
224-23^;  I."rd  Chnth.im's.  358; 
influence  of  sex  on,  212,  213; 
mechnnism  f>f,  219-22  ?  ;  no  inflexi- 
ble rules,  233;  obstruction   of,  19; 


practice  of,  414 ;  origin  and  psy. 
chology,  20Q-218;  preparation  of, 
219  ;  psychological  practice  of,  23a- 
2J2  ;  relation  to  exicniporaneous 
oratory,  219-22;  ;  relation  to  feel- 
ing, 220 ;  relation  to  persuasion, 
229,  230;  relation  to  thought,  215; 
relation  to  words,  200,213,  214,  222; 
of  savage  races,  202 ;  shortening 
the  range  of,  227;  of  significance  ia 
the  plane  of  the  intellect,  229 ; 
subordinated  to  thought,  405 ; 
time  of  action,  228-2^0  ;  true  im- 
pulse of,  19;  uncouth,  221,  222; 
use  and  misuse,  213;  use  among 
the  aged,  212;  use  by  actors,  231- 
2^,3  ;  want  cf  rhythm  in,  224 

Gesture,  Philosophy  0/  (Buckley) 
ci.ed,  202 

"  Give  us  of  your  oil,  for  our  lamps 
are  gone  out,''  31 

Gladness,  the  expression  of,  35 

Gladstone,  \Villiam  Lwart,  letter  to 
Professor  Pittenger,  377,  378  ;  on  the 
oratory  of  Ricjiard  Co'bdeii,  369  ; 
the  oratory  of.  372,  375-378;  on 
public  speaking,  287 

Glibness,  414 

Gliding  pitch,  177 

Glosso-kina;stlietic  center,  the,  46,  47 

Glottis,  tli:,  188 

Glowing  thoughts,  344 

"  Go,  preach."  3 

Goat  devouring  a  sermon,  a,  29 
God's  language,"  60 

Goethe,  J.  W.  von,  letter  from  Car-. 
lyle  to,  448 

Gossiping,  450 

Gourmands,  271 

Gourmets,  271 

Governors,  the  oratorical  efforts  of,  ic 

Gown,  the  use  of  the  clerical,  215,  2i£ 

Grace,  403,  406 

Grammar,  the  study  of,  71 

Grammatical  accuracy,  436 

Grammatical  arrangement,  69-71 

Grammatical  expression,  9 

Crand  divisions,  421 

Crandmaison,  Parseval,  on  the  tones 
of  the  elder  Legouve,  147-149 

Grands  fxrivains  Frangais,  Lew 
cited,  356 

Grating  tones,  137 

(Irave  tones,  148 

Gravity.   2S7 

Great  P.ritain,  oratory  in,  430;  or;i- 
tory  of  the  American  Revolution, 
431  ;  use  of  gesture  in,  203-205 
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Great  Speeches  hy  Great  Lawyers, 

81,83 

"'Great  tilker,  a,"  187 

Greece,  the  orators  of,  345-352 

Greek,  study  and  translatiuii  of,  88, 
361,  379.  400 

Greek  churches,  gesticular  oratory 
in,  216;  religious  etiquette  in, 
.217 

Greek  prose,  436 

Grlesinger,  Dr.  W.,  on  defects  of 
speech,  50 

Grimaces,  309 

Gross  blemishes,  309 

Gntesque  movements,  308 

Cuilmette,  Dr.,  chest  development 
of,  143 

Guitar,  tones  of  the,  139 

Gulliver,  Professor  John  P.,  on  Lin- 
coln's use  of  language,  96 

Guthrie,  Thomas,  a  memorizer,  18 

Gymnastic  exercises,  154,  225 

Habits,  224,  307,  308 

Hale,  Jolin  P.,  184 

Hall,  Kev.  Robert,  his  oratory,  159 

H.ill,  S.  C.  on  the  oratory  of  Broucih- 

am,  366,  367;   his  Retrospect  0/  a 

Lon^  Life  quoted,  367 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  his   style    and 

language,  81 
Hampton,  General  Wade,  on  the  ora- 
tory if  Pieiitiss,  387 
Hamnett,  Professor,  on  the  oratory  of 

Disho  1  Simpson,  400 
Hands,  '•  the   babbling  of  the,"  222  ; 

use  of   the,  220,   222,  226,  228,  247, 

372.  See  also  Gesturf. 
Haranguing,  174,  204,  351 
Hard-shell  Baptists,  the  rhythm  and 

tone  of  the, 172,  173 
Harmonics,  139 
Harmonious  action.  2S4,  285 
Harmony,  162,  175,  433 
Harp,  tlie  loies  of  the,  139 
Harrison,  William  Henry,  campaign 

of  1840,  393 
Harsh  tones,  137 
Harvard  University,  debating  at,  241  ; 

the  shibboleth  of,  173 
Harvey,      Peter,      reminiscences     of 

Webster,  382,  383 
Haven,  President  E.  O.,  64 
"  Having  attained,  the,"  36 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  his  style  and 

language,  80 
Hay,  John,  on  the  oratory  of  Lincoln 

and  Douglas,  392 
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Hayne,  Robert  Y.,  Webster's   teply 

10,382,383 

Hearing,  securing  a,  288 

Hearsay  evidence,  237 

Heart,  its  contriljution  to  extempo- 
raneous oratory,  33 ;  moving  the, 
2,  75      . 

Heart  disease,  beneficial  effects  ol 
singing  and   talking  in,  180,  103 

Heaven,  a  New  kngland  minister's 
conception  of,  39,  40 

Heaviness,  163 

Hebrew,  study  of,  400 

Hebrew  forms  of   expression,  89 

Hedding,  Bishop,  anecdote  of,  71 

Helpfid  style,  311 

Helps,  use  of,  423 

"  Helvetius,"  the  writings  of,  80 

Henry,  Patrick,  the  oratory  of,  82,  go, 
131,191,  219,  379-381 

Heredity,  209,  213 

Heroic  virtue,  or.  i  ly  as  an  incentive 
to,  2  _ 

Hesitation,  54,  55,  131 

Hewitt,  Abram  S.,  262 

Higginson,  '1  homas  Wentworth,  on 
I  he  oratory  of  1  hillips,  404,  405 

"  Higher  life,  the,"  36 

Highest   ideal,  ti  e.  4  0-450 

Hints  on  the  /Application  0/  Logic 
(Holyoake)  cited,  2(8 

Hissed  from  the  platform,  23=; 

History,  knowledge  and  study  of. 
101-105,373;  relation  of  biography 
to,  101,  102 

Hoarseness,  282 

Hogue,  Professor  Addison,  on  Elind 
I'om's  capabilities,  57 

Holland,  the  use  of  gesture  in,  203 

Hollow  tones,  148 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  on  oratory, 
16,  17  ;  on  phrenology,  42,  43  ;  on 
worded  thought,  95  ;  Mechanism  lit 
Thought  and  Morals  cited,  17,  95 

Holy  joy.  277 

Holyoake,  George  J.,  on  debate,  234  ; 
on  the  oratory  of  O'Connell,  364  ; 
on  the  oratory  of  Phillips,  406  ;  his 
Hints  on  the  Application  0/  Logic 
cited,  268  ;  his  Public  Speaking 
and  Debate  cited,  159,  4o6_ 

Holy  Scriptures,  erroneous  interpre- 
tation of  the,  38 

Holy  S|  .irit,  the  inspiration  of  the,  278 

"  Holy  t(  ne,"  the,  173 

Homespun,  fine,  106,  107 

Hontiletics  (Hoppin)  cited,  356 

Honesty,  248,  288,  398 
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Hooker,   Richard,  use  of    the  word 

"extempore,"  7 
Hope,  I2Q 
Hoppin,  Professor,  on  the  oratorj'  of 

Lacordaire,  356 
Horseback-riding,  225 
Hostile  critici^.m,  186 
Hostile  glances,  328,  329 
Hot  water  as  a  stimulant,  274 
House  of  Commons,   oratory   in  the. 

See  Parliamentary  Oratorv 
House  of   Lords,  oratory  in  the.     See 

Parliamemtary  Oratoky 
Howling   dervishes,    the   gestures   of 

the,  217 
Hugo,  Victor,  letter  to  Jules  Lacroix, 

436,457  ;  on  the  "  literary  tongues," 

436,  437  ;  his  style,  437 
Human  gestures,  the  genesis  of,  209 

et  seq. 
Human  nature,  36;  study  of,  251 
Humility,  218 
Humor,  133,  256,  293 
Hungarian    language,    pronunciation 

of  proper  names  from  the,  180 
Hurried  delivery,  21 
Huskuiess,  153,  160 
Hygiene,  265,  269 
Hypnotism,  65,  175 
Hypocrisy,  246  ;  the  tone  of,  166,  167 

Iconoclasm,  431 

Ideal  0/ Public  Speaking,  the  (Whit- 
ney) cited,  162 

Ideals,  278 

Ideas.  106-112,  282,  28-!,  289,  371  ;  ac- 
quisition of,  34,  312,  313,  416,  428  ; 
advancement  of  new,  115;  classi- 
fication of,  108,  no  ;  combinations 
of,  313  ;  communication  of,  37,  198  ; 
delivery  of,  10 ;  dilution  of,  37  :  do 
not  move  the  masses,  229  ;  e\  oked 
by  a  panorama,  54,  55;  evolution 
of,  314 ;  expression  of,  1S6,  209  et 
seq.,  219,  390  ;  flow  of,  270  :  formu- 
lation by  the  deaf  and  blind.  8  ; 
fundamental,  88;  impossible  to 
conceive  without  words,  8  ;  lack  of . 
50,  421,  424  ;  loss  of  power  of  com- 
municating, 44  ;  poverty  of,  311  ; 
reception  through  words.  58  ;  recur- 
rence of,  324;  relation  of  pronun- 
ciation to.  178  ;  repetition  of.  37  ; 
reproduction  of,  361  ;  spontaneous 
production  of,  64 ;  succession  of, 
425;  transmission  of,  437,  446; 
turning  over,  275  ;  in  verbal  forms, 
X07 


Idioms,  361;  French,  434 

Idiotic  mimbness,  50 

Ill-health,  420 

Illiterate,  addressing  the,  355,  356 

Illustrations,  113-117,  256,  257,  311, 
386,  403,  421,  423,  442 

Images,  279;  aids  to  dramatic  ora- 
tor)-, 216 

Imagination,  i,  228,  230-232,  275,  279, 
305,  341-  380,  386;  polluted,  247: 
stimulating  the,  278,  379 

Imaginative  style,  153 

Imitation,  59,   171,  173,  185,  186,  213- 

215.  233 
Impassioned  oratory,  70,  153, 171, 172. 

199,  221,  264,  266,  28b,  362,  375,  431, 

432     _   _ 
Impassivity,  281 
Impending  catastrophe,  337 
Impersonation,  186 
Impressions,  transmission  of,  437 
Impromptu  speaking,  7,  413 
Improper  gestures  and  their  remedy, 

224-233 
Improvement,  448 
Improvisation,  25,  174,  291,  333,  349, 

351.  3831  426,  437,  438,  443 
Impulse,  348 
Inaccuracy,  294,  314 
Inaudibility,  268 
Inaugural  oratory,  249 
Incentive,  431 
Incidental  remarks,  424 
Incidents,   use  of,  262,  350,  353,  337, 

362 
Incisiveness,  363,  414 
Incitement,  439 
Incoherence,  c68,  410 
Incongruous  gestures,  19 
Inconsistency,  373 
Indefinite  tones,  21 
Index  finger,  use  of,  in  gesticulation, 

215 
Index  of  subjects,  316 
Indian  clubs,  use  of,  226 
Indians,  gestures  among  the,  202,  203 
Indignation,  37,  127,  201,  403 
Imlistinctness,   131,  164 
Individuality,  185,  206,  442 
Indolence,  195,  196,  289,  294,  310,  314. 

429 
Induction,  98 

Indurating  influences,  124,  125 
Inelcgancies,  445 
Infamy,  288 

Infant  baptism,  an  inappropriate  at- 
tack on,  29,  30;  a  monomaniac  on, 

33'.  332 
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Infants,  the  language  of,  200-202 

"  Infernal  machine  set  to  mufiic,  an," 
407   .     . 

Inflection,  71,  72,  190,  191,  199,  205, 
210,  222,  333,  338,  3jg,  425,  432,  446  ; 
relation  to  words,  200  ;  upward,  166, 
167 

Inflexibility  of  manner,  309-311 

Influence,  247,  248,  288,  295,  351 

Influencing  the  heart,  277,  278 

Informal  assemblies,  302 

Information,  acquisition  of,  374,  390, 
414,  415  ;  distribution  of,  2 

Inhalation,  142-145,  155,  156,  188-190, 
193,  272.     See  also  Breathing 

Inherited  difqualifications,  408 

In:^anity,  264 

Insincerity,  the  tone  of,  166,  167 

Insinuation,  245 

Inspiration,  16,  17,  B4,  278,  286,  J13, 
326,  359,  382,  383 ;  a  "  mystic  ' 
source  of,  18.     See  also  Inhalation 

Inspired  speech,  65.  See  also  Un- 
known Tongues 

Instability,  subjective,  330 

Institutes  of  Oratory  (Quintilian) 
cited,  343-345 

Institutions,  knowledge  and  study  of, 
102,  III 

Instruction,  276 

Integrity,  245,  247,  248 

Intellection,  74 

Intellectual  interest.  15 

Intellectuality,  256 

Intellectual  power,  370 

Intellectual  preparation,  124 

Intellectual  stimulants,  15 

Interest,  373 

Internal  stimulus,  the,  55 

Interpolation,  427 

Interpretation  of  poetry,  38 

Interruptions,  284,  302.  327-329 

Intonation,  749,  172,  173 

Intoxication,  270,  271,  274  ;  by  suc- 
cess, 428,  429 

Introspection,  276 

Intuition,  385 

Intuitive  language,  35 

Invective,  406,  407 

Investigation,  120;  original,  no,  iir. 

Involuntary  imitation,  85 
Involuntary  motions,  307,  308 
Ireland,  an  oration  on  the  wrongs  of, 

75  ;  the  use  of  gesture  in,  205,  208 
Irish  oratory,  363-365 
Irony,  365 
Irresponsive  countenances,  329 


Irreverence,  322,  323 

Irving,  Edward,  65 

Irving,  Washington,  his  style  and  latli 

guage,  80 
Italian  "  a,"  the,  i8i 
Italian    language,  the, 433,  438;    im- 

portance   of  accent  in,  177 ;  study 

of,  404 
Italy,  sign  language  in,  198 ;  use  of 

gesture  in,  203-207 
Items,  113-117 
Iteration,  87 

Jackson,  Dr.  J.  Hughlings.on  the  use 
of  stimulants,  270 

James,  Professor  William,  cases  of 
vocal  vagaries,  61 

Janauschek,  Mme.,  power  of  modu- 
lation of  the  voice,  232  ;  use  of  ges- 
ture, 233 

Janes,  Bishop,  self-possession  of,  328 

Jargon,  59,  293 

Jaw,  effect  on  the  voice,  146,  152 

Jay,  John,  his  style  and  language,  81 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  on  the  oratory  of 
Henry,  380 

Jeffrey,  Lord,  as  a  debater,  365 

Jerky  style,  418 

Jerusalem,  religious  etiquette  in,  217 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  his  dictionary, 
178  ;  on  meditation,  122 ;  on  vi- 
vacity, 195;  records  Chatham's  elo- 
quence, 359 

Jonson,  Ren,  use  of  the  word  "  ex- 
tempore," 7 

Jovial  style,  310 

Joy,  277,  278 

Jubilant  style,  310 

Judge,  the  ofiiceof  the,  236 

Judgment,  270;  convincing  the,  2 

Judiciary,  swayed  by  oratorj',  2 

Jury,  addressing  and  influencing  a,  2, 
31,  86,  126,  245,  246,  255,  262,  289, 
290,  294,  306;  the  office  of  the,  236. 
See  also  Forensic  Oratory 

Jury-fixing,  246 

"  Kamtschatka,"    the    pronunciation 

of,  179 
Kean,  Edmund,  the  feeble  voice  of, 

159 
Keller,  Helen,  mental  methods  of,  8 
Kendall    (Ireen,    Washington,  D.  C, 

the  deaf-mutes  at,  197,  198 
Key,  139,  150,  194,  405  ;  changing  the, 

.'65 
Kinassthetic  centers,  46,  47 
Kings,  the  oratorical  efforts  of,  10 
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Kirby,  Professor,  on   vocal   training, 
143;  his  Vocal  and  Action  Lan- 
guage^ Culture,  and    Expression 
cited,  143 
Kiik,  Edward  N.,  the  oratory  of,  410 
Knowledge,   the   acquisition  of,  119, 


343i  40^ 
assuth, 


Kossuth,  Louis,  his  eloquent  gestures, 


Laceda^mon,  repression  of  oratory  in, 
432 

Lachrymose,  the,  303 

Lachrymose  feeling,  124 

Lacordaire,  Jean  bapliste  Henri,  the 
oratory  of,  354 

LacroLx,  Jules,  letter  from  Victor 
Hugo,  436,  4J7 

U Allemagne  (l)e  Stael)  cited,  434 

Lamartine,  Alphonse,  on  the  oratory 
of  Bossuet,  354 

Lamennais,  H.  F.  R.  de,  converts  La- 
cordaire, 355  ;  his  Essay  on  Indif- 
ference, 355 

Lancet,  the,  cited,  270 

Language,  397,  442  ;  acquisition  of, 
34,  95-97  ;  aphasia,  43  ;  as  an  adorn- 
ment of  thought,  ^8  ;  combination 
with  thought  and  feeling,  33  ;  com- 
mand of,  349,  360,  361,414;  com- 
parisons of,  433  et  seq.  ;  correct  use 
of,  89,  go;  disarrangement  of,  164  ; 
English,  432  (see  also  English 
Language);  in  extemporaneous 
oratory,  33  ;  faculty  of  articulate, 
45;  gift  of,  357;  introduction  into 
the  mind,  54;  manufacture  of,  60; 
mastery  of,  354;  paucity  of.  317, 
323;  picturesqueness  of,  368;  its 
poverty,  38 ;  power.  408 :  precedes 
the  Intentional  accnmulatinn  of 
thought,  34:  Quiiitili'n,  on  the 
preparation  of,  344;  le'ai  n  of  tone 
to,  310;  revcaler  of  emotion,  35; 
rhythm  of,  171,  172;  Sha!<..'speare's 
adhesiveness  for,  77;  the  speaker 
and  his,  34;  a  supposed  organ  of, 
42;  thought  and,  34;  two  kinds  of 
memory  relaiing  to,  i;6;  uses  of, 
3S-41 ;  the  vehic-le  of  thought,  35 

I>arvnx,  the,  161,  164 

Lassitude,  274 

Late-comers,  328 

Latin  exceptions,  remembrance  of,  56, 
58     , 

Latin  langu.ige,  knowledge  and  study 
of,  88,  361,  379,  434,  437 

Latin  prose,  436 


Laughter,  262  ;  therapeutic  aspects  of, 

1S8 
Law,  knowledge   and    study    of,   114, 

128;   the   letter  of,    anti-emotional, 

128 
Laws  of  association,  58 
Law  student,  the,  413,  414.     See  also 

FOKENSIC  (JkAIORY 

Law  Students'  Society,  Hastings, 
Kngland,  an  addiess  to  the,  413,  414 

Lawyers,  251  ;  addressing  juries,  126  ; 
advantages  of  studying  the  Bible, 
76,  77  ;  charm  of,  255,  256 ;  debates 
among,  235-237  ;  necessary  knowl- 
edge for,  103,  104  ;  necessity  of 
voice  cultivation  for,  160  ;  oratory 
not  conlnied  to,  3;  the  oratory  of, 
86,  187,  188,  197,  235-237,  243  (see 
also  FoKENSlC  0KATOR^);  pitch  of 
voice  for,  164  ;  pretended  zeal  and 
sincerity,  108.  log  ;  temptations, 
302  ;  tone  of  voice  for,  165  ;  tricks 
of,  245,  246 ;  iniscrufiulousness 
among,  245.  246  ;  value  of  the  Bible 
to,  102  ;  work  of,  263,  264,  266 

Laziness,  313,  314 

Leading  questions,  236,  237 

"  Learned  words  of  thunderous 
sound,"  69 

Le  Baron,  Albert,  the  case  of,  60-62, 65 

Lecturers,  oratory  not  confined  to,  3; 
the  oratory  of,  187,  265,  268 

Lectures  and  lecturing,  249,  256,  274, 
289,  321,  334,  422  ;  memorizing  of, 
23  ;  preparation  of,  6 

Lectures  to  My  Students  (Spurgeon) 
cited,  14 

Legal  education,  355,  357 

Legal  technicalities,  246 

legislative  oratory,  2,  10,  249.  See 
also  Pari  lAMENTARv  Oratory 

Legouve,  Ciabriel  E.  W.,  on  accous- 
ti'S.  168:  on  the  dramatic  success 
of  Talma,  144  ;  on  his  father's  voice, 
147-149  ;  on  the  oratory  of  An- 
drieiix,  159,  160  ;  on  the  oratory  of 
Bossuet,  354  ;  on  the  pitch  of  the 
human  voice,  162,  163;  his  Art  0/ 
Reading,  cited,  160,  354 

Legouve,  Jean  Baptiste,  his  voice, 
147-149 

Legs,  use  of  the,  220,  221 

Length.  298 

I^ethargv.  272 

Le  Vaillant,  Francois,  records  loss  of 
memory  in  a  parrot,  51 

Libanius,  teacher  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
353 
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Libel  and  slander,  430 
"Liberator,  the,"  303-365 
Liberty,  oratorical,  340 
Life,  relation  to  action,  443,  444 
Life    and    Growth    of    Language 

(Whitney)  cited,  432 
Life  and    Times  of  Frederick    //'. 

Robertson  cited,  371 
Life  of  Demosthenes  (Plutarch)  cited, 

349 

Life  of  Pericles  (Plutarch)  cited,  346 

Life  0/  Pitt  (Stanhope)  cited,  361 

Life  of  Richard  Cobden  (McGil- 
christ)  cited,  370 

Life  of  Wendell  Phillips  (Martyn) 
cited,  405 

Light,  imperfect,  28  ;  and  shade,  426 

Lightness  of  style,  311 

Lights,  extinguishment  of ,  328 

Limitation,  learning  one's,  268,  269 

Lincoln,  A.,  his  anecdotes,  114;  de- 
bates with  Douglas,  97,  392,  394, 
396,397;  indebtedness  to  the  Bible, 
76  ;  a  master  of  language,  96,  97  ; 
the  oratory  of,  367,  392,  394-398, 
404  ;  the  secret  of  his  oratory,  96,  97 

Listening,  107,  187 

Listlessness,  265-269,  447 

Literary  culture,  a  renaissance  of,  100 

Literary  perfection,  70 

Literary  study,  375 

"  Literary  tongues,"  the,  436 

Literature,  256 ;  distinguished  from 
oratory,  404  ;  knowledge  of,  114 

Liturgical  forms,  323 

Liverpool,  Beecher's  address  at,  402 

Locke,  John,  use  of  the  word  "ex- 
tempore," 7 

London,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in, 
170;  viragoes  in,  212 

Longevity,  talking  conducive  to,  188 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  his 
Psalm  of  Life  in  sign  language, 
198 

Longinus,  Dionysius,  on  the  oratory 
of  Demosthenes,  350 

Looking-glass,  practicing  before  a, 
226,  227,  358 

"  Lord  of  the  Silver  Bow,"  the,  357 

Loss  of  connection,  330,  332 

Lost  A  rts,  the,  Phillips's  lecture,  404 

Loud  swelling  style,  341,  403 

Loud  tones,  131,  135,  156 

Love,  125,  129,  277,  278,  373  ;  the  ex- 
pression of,  83 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  Bishop  Simp- 
son and,  16;  tribute  to  President 
Garfield,  15 


Low  tones,  135,  136,  149,  156 

Lucidity,  256,  447 

Ludicrous,  the,  21 

Lungs,  expansion  of  the,  13,  154,  155, 
193.  See  also  Breathing;  Hreath- 
iNG-TuBE  ;  Expiration  ;  Inhala- 
tion ;  ReSPIKAIION  ;  KtSlIRATORV 

Muscles 
Lung  troubles,  advantages  of  talking 

in,  189 
Luther,  Martin,  his  rules,  409 
"  Lyons,"  the  pronunciation  of,  180 

Macaulay,  Lord,  on  Bunyan's  style, 
79,  80 ;  on  the  oratory  of  Pitt,  360, 
361;  on  parliamentary  government, 
2.3;  o"  Quintilian's  Institutes  of 
Oratory,  343;  Sydney  Smith  on, 
loS;  use  of  the  word  "extempore,"  7 

McCarthy,  Justin,  on  the  oratory  of 
LScaconsfield,  376,  377 

McClintock,  Dr.  John,  the  oratory  of, 

425 

Macfarren,  Sir  George  A.,  on  speech 
and  music,  190 

McGilchrist,  John,  his  Life  of  Rich- 
ard Cobden  cited,  370 

Mel  lvalue, Dr., on  Vitality  and  Phys- 
ical Regimen,  272 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  on  the  ora- 
tory of  Fox,  359 

McLean,  Justice,  correction  of  a  his- 
torical mistake  by,  loi 

Madison,  James,  his  style  and  lan- 
guage, 81 

Magnetism,  381 

Majestic  language,  438 

"  INIajestic,"  the  word,  68 

Malice,  440 

Mandeville,  Dr.  Henry,  on  force  and 
vivacity,  194,  195  ;  his  Elements  of 
Reading  and  Oratory  cited,  195 

Mandolin,  the  tones  of  the,  139 

Mankind,  the  proper  study  of,  98 

Manner,  309-311,  342,  389 

Mannerisms,  2r,  320,  321,  428 

Mantegazza,  Paolo,  on  racial  and  na- 
tional differences  of  manner,  206, 
207 ;  his  Physiognotny  and  Ex- 
pression cited,  207,  2o8 

Manuscript,  use  of,  15,  21-2';,  28,  31- 
33,  299,  365,  402,  411,  417-420,  422, 
424, 428 

Mark  Antony,  oratory  directed 
against,  432 

Martyn,  Carlos,  on  the  oratory  of 
Phillips,  405,  407;  his  Wendell 
Phi  Hips  ciied,  407 
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Masks,  use  of,  by  Athenian  orators, 

'97 

Massillon,  Jean  Bapiiste,  a  memo- 
rizer,  i8 

Mass  meetings,  381 

Maternus,  011  the  repression  of  ora- 
tory. 431.  432  . 

Matthews,  \V  illiam,  his  Orators  and 
Oratory  cited,  223,  292 

Maudlin  tones,  149 

Maxims,  351 

Meade,  General,  case  of  a  sister  of,  52 

Meaningless  woids,  use  of,  59 

Mechanical  gestures,  19 

IHet/ianism  in  Thought  and  Morais 
(Holmes)  cited,  17,  95 

Mechanism  of  gesture,  2iy--22j 

Medicine,  knowledge  ol,  114  ;  oratory 
and  the  practice  of,  3,  4 

Jlediiation,  6,  11,  17,  22,  105, 122,  275- 
279,  281,  301,  334,  344,  347,  354,  356, 
357,  3S2,  400,  401,  421,  423,  425,  42S, 
429,  450.     See  aKo  Premlditation 

Medium  pitch,  use  of  the,  162-164 

Mediums,  the  unknown  tongues  of, 

63-65 

Meekness,  278 

Melancholy  style,  310 

Melody  of  speech,  442  ;  of  words,  199 

Melting  oratory,  205 

Memoriter  oratory,  197,  241,  321,  325, 
347.  350-353.  361,  365,  367,  400,  425- 
427,  438,  440,  447 

Memorizmg,  13,  18-23,  33,  333,  338, 
385,  416,  417,  423-426 

Memory,  6,  43,  252-254,  315,  327.  389, 
408.  410,  423  :  blind  Tom's,  56,  57  ; 
cultivation  of,  344  ;  of  facts,  q8,  104, 
105  ;  ideas  ev(  ked  from  a  panorama, 
54,55;  impairment  of,  27,  28;  loss 
of,  43;  mere  commitment,  s6 ;  a 
parrot's  loss  of,  51  ;  recollection  of 
words  with  meanings,  58  ;  sponta- 
neous, 118;  stimulating  the,  98;  a 
treacherous  faculty,  27,  28;  two 
kinds  relating  to  language,  56  ;  ver- 
bal, 56.  ?ee  also  Amnrsia  ;  Mne- 
monic;; RpCOLLErTIOM 

Mental  activity,  42,  270,  273,  274,  281, 
772 

Mental  and  Moral  Science  (Bain) 
riterl,  -8   84 

Mental  :  nd  •  piiral  reflection,  ^26,227 

Mental  brake,  298 

Mental  calm,  a  dead  sea  of,  336,  337 

Mental  composition,  22.  2^ 

Mental  concentration,  243,  281 

Mental  Diseases  (Griesinger)cited,  50 


j  Mental  faculties,  joint  action  with 
I      physical  faculties,  59 

Ment.il  force,  62 

Mental  growth,  297 

Menial  image,  rapidity  of  the,  55 

Mental  models,  443 

Mental  motion,  54,  55,  408 

.Mental  nausea,  341,  342 

Mental  perception,  316 

Mental  philosophy,  399 

Mental  power,  373 

Mental  processes,  331,  332 

Mental  p:oductiveness,  diminishing, 
22 

Mental  refreshment,  333 

Mental  root  words,  34 

Ment;.l  sloth,  321 

Mental  vigor,  409 

Mental  vision,  279,  280,  342 

Mentation,  188,  270 

Merrill,  Abraham  D.,  extemporaneous 
oratory  of,  70 

Metallic  voices,  146,  147 

Metaphor,  442 

Metaphysics,  the  language  of,  433, 
438      . 

Methodism,  the   oratory   of,  362,  363, 

Methodists,  peculiarities  of  tone,  172, 
173;  simplicity  of  religious  cere- 
monial, 217 

Middle  States,  the  use  of  gesture  in 
the,  205 

Middle  voice,  the  use  of  the,  162-164 

J\l  ids  untiner  A' !ght''sDrea}ii  quoted, ■] 

Milan,  the  use  of  gesture  in,  207 

Milhurn,  Rev.  William  Henry,  on 
denominational  canting,  173;  on 
the  oratory  of  Prentiss,  388;  his 
recognition  of  tones,  141;  his  voice, 
151  ;  on  voice  culture,  151,  152 

Military  commanders,  the  oratoric  al 
efforts  of,  10 

Milton,  John,  cited,  i ;  study  of,  390; 
his  style,  language,  and  vocabulary, 
77.  80 

Mind,  270 

Mind,  alertness  of,  104  ;  a  blank,  342; 
its  contribution  to  extemporaneous 
oratory,  33;  the  deposit  of  thoughts 
in  the,  34;  interesting  the,  229; 
introdurtion  of  language  into  the,  54 

Mind-reading,  210 

Ministers.  See  Cierovmen;  PuIv 
I'lT  Oratory  ;  Sermons 

>Tinistry,  the  c.tII  to  the,  276-278 

Minor  notes,  1-6 

"  Minute  man,"  a,  98 
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Mirror,  practicing  before  a,  226,  227, 
358 

Mispronunciation.  See  Pronuncia- 
tion 

Misrepresentation,  370 

Mistakes  in  scientific  statements,  loo 

Misunderstanding,  373 

Mnemonics,  253,  254.  See  also  Mem- 
ory 

Mob,  talking  down  a,  136 

Mobility  of  countenance,  374 

Mocking  birds,  loss  of  memory  in,  51 

Moderation,  244 

Modesty,  329 

Modulation,  141,  232,  355,  364 

Mohammedan  mosques,  religious  eti- 
quette in,  217 

Moistening  lips,  308 

Mole,  Frangois  Rene,  on  the  use  of  the 
middle  voice,  162 

Moliere,  Jean  Baptists,  his  choice  of 
critics,  8 

Monology,94,  95,  171,  217,  339 

Monomaniacs,   mental    processes   of, 

33' 

Monosyllables,  71 

Monotone,  135,  169 

Monotony,  163,  175,  176,  311  ;  of  de- 
livery, 23 

Montalembert,  Count,  on  the  oratory 
of  Lacordaire,  355 

Monvel,  Jacques  Marie  Boutet,  the 
voice  and  articulation  of,  159 

Moors,  the  gestures  of  the,  203 

Moot  courts,  399 

Moral  addresses,  278 

Moral  influence,  374 

Moral  sentiments,  40J 

Moral  stimulants,  15 

Mormon  orator^',  311 

Motions,  significant,  220 

Motives,  the  blending  of  the  best,  127 

Motor  centers,  47-50 

Motor  nerves,  stimulating  the,  273 

Motor  writing  center,  the,  48,  49 

Mott,  Lucretia,  reminiscences  of,  121 

Mouth,  the,  loi,  102  :  expiration  by, 
155  ;  lack  of  co-ordination  of  its 
muscles,  43;  proper  use  of,  156 

Mouthing,  135 

Movement,  want  of  rhythm  of,  224 

Moving  power,  22 

Miiller.  Professor  Max,  on  the  prior- 
ity of  gesture  to  words,  201 ;  his 
Anthropological  Religion  cited, 
202 

Mullois,  I'Abbe,  on  sacred  eloquence, 
125,  126;   The  Clergy  and  the  Pul- 
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pit  in  their  Relation  to  the  People, 

125,  126 
Mumbling,  131 
Municipal  councils,  oratory  in.  4.   See 

also    Parliamentary    Oratory  ; 

Political  Oratory 
Murray,  Lord  William,  as  a  debater, 

365 
Muscle-reading,  210 
Muscles,  of  speech,  153;  training  the, 

225-228 
Music,    190;     relation    to   the   voice, 

190-194 
Musical  ear,  the,  169 
Musical  genius,  of   Blind  Tom,  56 
Musical  instruments,  139,  140 
Musical  tones,  137 
Mutual  improvement,  415 
Mvers,  F.  W.  H.,  on   the  use  of  un- 
known tongues,  65 
Mythology,  st\idy  of,  390 

Naples,  the  use  of  gesture  in,  207 
Napoleon,  Life  of  (Scott)  cited,  212 
Narcotics,  use  of,  272 
Narration,  80,  416 
Nasality,  145,  146,  405 
Naturalism,  407 
Naturalness  of  delivery,  14 
Natural  science,  facts  of,  98, 99;  study 

of,  400 
Nature  in  Man  (Bacon)  cited,  330 
Neander,  on  the  oratory  of  Cbrysos- 

tom,    353;     his    Church    History 

cited,  353 
Negative,  the,  259 
Neglect,  428 
Negro  congregations,  175 
Negroes,  addressing,  94;    oratory  of, 

Neophytes,  suggestions  to,  413-429 
Nerve    forces,   expenditure    of,  300^ 

335,  337.  338 

Nervousness,  288,  370 

Nervous  prostration,  270-272 

Nervous  strain,  409 

Nervous  susceptibility,  124 

Neurasthenia,  27 

Neurological  Society,  the,  address  be- 
fore, 270 

New  College,  Edinburgh,  an  address 
at,  426 

New  England,  the  use  of  gesture  in, 
205, 215  , 

New  England  minister,  conception  of 
heaven  of  a,  39,  40 

Newspapers,  study  of,  404 

New  words,  the  use  of,  95,  g6,  fS8 
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Norway,  vivacity  of  the  people,  207, 

20S 
Nose,  speaking  through  the,  145,  146 
Nostrils,  inhalation   by  the,   154-156, 

272 
Notes,  use  of,  288,  333,  334,  349,  35^, 

354.  371.   372.  40^403.  4".  417,  418. 

422,  429 
Notoriety,  288 

Nouns,  necessity  of,  to  thought,  8,  g 
Novelists,  value  of  the  Hible  to,  102 
Nuttall,  an  unsparing   critic  of  John 

Briglit's  oratory,  307,  368 

Objective  realities,  278 

Observation,  312,  314,  365 

Observations,  pertinent,  252,  253 

Observations  on  the  Dea/ and  Dumb 
(Peet)   cited,  8 

Obsolete  and  obsolescent  words,  76 

Obstruction  of  gesture,  ig 

Occasion,  exigencies  of  the,  413  ;  utili- 
zing the,  424.  See  also  Opportunity 

O'Connell,    Daniel,   the    oratory    of, 

,363-365     , 

O  Conor,  Charles,  the   oratory   of,  82 

Off-hand  speaking,  7 

Office,  honor  due  to,  218 

Olin,  Stephen,  oratory  of,  398 

Open-air  preparation,  420 

Open-air  speaking,  155 

Opinions,  108,  no 

Opportunity,  creating  an,  416.  See 
also  Occasion 

Optical  and  mental  reflection,  226,  227 

Optimistic  egotism,  122,  123 

Oral  debate,  public,  234-244 

Oratorical  debility,  166 

Oratorical  delivery,  426 

Oratorical  instinct,  37 

Oratorical  reading,  410 

Orators,  born  or  made  ?  4,  5 

Orators  and  Oratory  (Matthews) 
cited,  223,  292 

Oratory,  akin  to  poetry,  437  ;  com- 
pared with  shoemaking,  4,  5  ;  de- 
basement of,  5  ;  decline  of,  4  :j9  ;  dis- 
tinguished from  literature.  404; 
early  functions,  2  ;  elements  of,  i  : 
endowed  or  acquireil,  4.5;  the  great- 
est of  arts,  I  ;  Holmes  on,  16,  17; 
importance  of  masteriMi  its  princi- 
ples, 3;  influence,  i;  influence  on 
religion,  3;  loftiest  aims  of,  5  ,  par- 
tially superseded  by  the  press.  2  ; 
powers,  2  ;  practice  of  medicine 
and,  3,  4  ;  Ouintilian's  Institutes 
e/,    cited,     343-345  ;    relation     to 


science,   99,    100;   secrets  of,   130; 

soul  of  discussion,  2  ;  study  of,  233 ; 

study   of  elocution,    130-13^  ;  three 

points  of,  247,  248;  trance-inducing 

effect    of,    10;    various   schools   of, 

186,  187 
Organ  ot  language,  is  there  an  t  42 
Oriental  racts,  gestures  of,  203 
Oiiginality,  410,  441-444 
Orn.imental,  use  ot  the,  40,  41 
Orn.ite,  the,  339 
Orthoepy,  178,  179 
Outline,  use  of  an,  423-425 
Overaction,  269 
Overconlidence,  2S9 
Overloading  subjects,  312 
Overpreparation,  419 
Ovcrproof,  236 
Overtones,  139,  140,  igi 
Overwork,  156 
Overworking  natural  gifts,  302,   303, 

303.  306 

"  Pacificus,"  the  writings  of,  80 

Padding,  318-320,  325 

Pain,  the  expression  of,  83 

Palpitation  of  the  heart,  409 

Pamphlets,  404 

Panorama,  ideas  evoked  by  a,  54,  SS 

Pantomime,  197,  231,  233 

Paragraphs,  the  construction  of,  9 

Pardim,  252 

Parenthetical  remarks,  449 

"  Paris,"  the  pronunciation  of,  180 

Park,  Edwards  A.,  recommends    the 

extemporaneous  method,  30,  31 
Parker,  Theodore,    reminiscences   of, 

121 
Parliament,  the  Houses  of,  London, 

170 
Parliamentary  government,  Macaulay 

on, 2,  3 
Parliamentary  law,  237-239,  244,  413 
Parliamentary   oratory,   10,  175,  235, 

237,  357-361,  363-37".  373.  375.  376. 

379-383.  385,  392.  394-399.431,  433. 

437 
Parrot,  loss  of  memory  in  a,  51 
Parties,  the  influence  of  debate  on, 

234  ;  relation  to  truth,  235 
Partisan  conflict,  243 
Parton,  James,  on  the  use  of  stimu* 

lants,  271 
Parts  of  speech,  the,  8,  9 
Party,  259 
Passion,  126,  373,  432  ;  expression  of, 

171,  191;  exhibition  by  singers  ana 

speakers,  190 
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Passions,  moving  the,  23 

Pathological  impediments,  409 

Pathology  of  the  brain,  43 

Pathos,  15,  36,  73,  75,  79, 129,  203,  2X1, 
255.  2771  302-306,  309,  403 

Paul,  baiiit,  at  Athens,  painting  by 
Raphael,  204  ;  the  oratory  of,  352  ; 
use  of  dictation,  445 

Pauses,  177,  185,  261,  319,  321,  408, 
421 ;  utilizing,  156 

Pearse,  Mark  Guy,  his  DatCl  Quortn, 
106 

Pedantry,  179,  180 

Pedestrianism,  154 

Peet,  Dr.  Harvey,  on  the  ideas  of  the 
deaf,  8  ;  rendering  of  the  "  Psalm 
of  Life,"  108;  Obseri'niions  on  the 
Deaf  and  Ditmb  cited,  8 

Penitence,  25T,  322;  the  tune  of,  167 

Perception,  283;  vividness  of,  290 

Perception  centers,  47,  48 

Perfection,  4^8-450 

"  Perfection,     36 

Perfunctory  oratory,  321 

Pericles,  the  oratory  of,  345-348  ;  his 
studies,  345,  346 

Perilous  aids,  two,  22 

Periods,  347 

Peripatetic  speakers,  264 

Peroration,  the,  25,  368,  376,  377 

Personal  activity,  374 

Personal  ambition,  127 

Personal  appearance,   359,   367,   380, 

_  394 

Personal  devotion,  125 

Personal  element,  the  i85 

Personal  experiences,  408,  409,  416, 
421,  442 

Personality,  397,  441-444,  449;  ora- 
tory subordinate  to,  38 

Personal  peculiarities,  413 

Persons,  pronunciation  of  foreign 
names  of,  180,  181 

Perspicuity,  439 

Persuasion,  105,  245,247-249,251,254, 
255,  259,  260,  278,  353. .362,  364.  369. 
370,  403,  412  ;  gesture  in  relation  to, 
229,  230;  the  tone  of,  166 

Persuasive  power,  217,  244 

Pertinent  observations,  252,  253 

Pessimistic  egotism,  122,  123 

Petition,  the  tone  of,  166 

Pettiness,  449,  450 

Philerian,  on  the  oratory  of  Demos- 
thenes, 348 

Phillips,  Wendell,  164, 182  ;  imitations 
of  his  style,  214,  215  ;  on  the  oratory 
of  Everett,  364 ;  on   the  oratory  of 
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O'Connell,  364 ,  on  the  oratory  of 

Prentiss,   391  ;   on    the   oratory    ul 

Webster,  364 ;  the  oratory  of,  391, 

403-407  ;  reminiscences  of,  121 
Philosophical  language,  433 
Philosophy,   351;  knowledge  of,  354; 

the  language  of,  433,  438 
Philosophy    0/    Gesture    (Buckley/ 

cited,  202 
Phocion,  the  oratory  of,  349 
Phonograph,  the,  140,  146 
Phrase,  felicity  of,  358 
Phraseology,  a  halt  in,  18;  senseless, 

39.  40 
Phrases,   set,  85 ;  use  of  frequently 

occurring,  296,  319,  32a    See  also 

Repetition 
Phrases,  specific: 

"  Apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  sil» 
ver,"  34  _ 

'  Art  of  putting  things,     107,404 

"  Babbling  of  the  hands,"  323 

"  Be  boUi;"  429 

"  Be  not  too  bold,"  429 

"  Bli  od-earnestness,  '  14,  377 

"  Chrisiian  perfection,"  36 

"  Coming  down,"  01,  92 

"  Corneille  of  Preachers,  the,' 

"  Entire  sanctification,"  36 

"  Give  us  of  your  oil,  for  our  lamps 
are  gone  out,"  31 

"Go,  preach,"  3 

"  God's  language,"  60 

"  Great  talker,  a,"  187 

"  Having  attained,  the,"  36 

"  Higher  life,  the,"  36 

"  Holy  tone,  the,     173 

"  Infernal  machine  set  to    music, 
an,"  407 

"  Learned    words     of     thundering 
sound,"  6g 

"  Minute  man,  a,"  98 

"  Perfection,'' 36 

"  Preach,"  3 

"Prove  all  things,"  113 

"  Pushing  one's  self  forward,"  329 

"  Saint's  secure  abode,  the,"  38 

"  Second  blessing,  the,"  36 

"  Something  to  say,"  414 

"  Sound  and  fury,"  20 

"  Speaking  with  tongues,"  61,  62 
Phrasing,  377 
Phrenology,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

oni.42,43      . 
Physical  exercise,  142 
Physical  faculties,   joint  action  with 

mental  faculties,  59 
Physical  impediments,  409 
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Physical    preparation,     preliminary, 

263-274 
Physiognomy  and  Expression  (Man- 

lega/za)  cited,  207,  208 
Physiological  basis  of  speech,  42-53 
Physiology  of  the  brain,  43 
Piano,  the  tones  of  the,  140 
Piciures,  aids  to  dramatic  oratory,  216 
Pierce,    Judge,    on    the    oratory    of 

Prentiss,  ^84,  385 
Pilsritn  s  Progress,  the^  ft) 
Pilisbury,  Parker,   reminiscences  of, 

121 

Pinckney,  William,  embarraspment 
of,  327;  on  the  acquisition  of  ideas, 
416  ;  the  oratory  of,  82,  83,  327 

Piquancy,  294 

Piich,  I,  146,  150,  161-176,  192,  194, 
285,  351,  405 

Pitt,  William,  Macaulay  on,  2;  on 
amplification,  87;  on  eloquence,  15; 
on  the  oratory  of  Fox,  359  ;  the 
oratory  of,  369 

Pitt,  \\  illiam  (Jr.),  the  oratory  of, 
360,  361 ;  use  of  food  and  stimu- 
lants, 272 

Pittrnger,  Professor,  leiter  from  Glad- 
stone, to,  377,  378;  his  Extempore 
Speech  cited,  377,  378 

Plagiarism,  297,  298,  333 

Plaiiitiveness,  the  tone  of,  167 

Platform,  the,  256 

Platform  oratory,  265,  382,  407.  See 
also  Lectlreks,  etc. 

Play  of  features,  14 

Pleading,  249,  2.S5,  297 

Pleasure,  the  expression  of,  83 

Plutarch,  anecdote  of  Julius  Caesar, 
174  ;  on  the  oratory  of  Demades, 
348,  349  ;  on  the  oratory  of  Demos- 
thenes, 348  ;  on  the  oratory  of  Peri- 
cles, 346 

Poet,  the  extravagances  of  the,29o,29i 

Poetical  expressions,  309 

Poetical  fancy,  380 

Poetic  similes,  114 

Poetry,  290, 291.  369,  438 ;  akin  to  ora- 
tory, 437;  interpretation  of,  38,  39; 
rhythm  of,  39  :  study  of,  369,  373 

Poets,  born,  4 ;  the  language  of,  84  ; 
study  of  the,  82,  83 ;  value  of  the 
Pible  to,  102 

Pointing,  225,  421 

Political  campaigns,  37 

Political  Eloquence  of  Greece 
(liredif)  citeH,  346,  347,  349 

Politiral  excitement,  255 

Political  meetings,  256-260 


Political  orators  and  orato/y,  176, 
249,  263,  264,  278,  287,  288,  293,  294, 
311,  381.  See  also  Pari,iami-N1  aky 
Okatorv  ;  Si LMP  Speaking 

Political  speakers,  vocal  exploiis  of, 
14  ;  value  of  the  Bible  to,  102 

Politicians,  the  oratorj'  and  conversa- 
tion of,  iSS;  oratory  not  confined 
to,3  ;  theutieraucesof  uneducated, 
9,  10 

Polk,  James  K.,  campaign  of  1S44, 
388 

Polysyllables,  71,  72 

Pomposity,  282,  339 

Popularity,  363 

Popular  rule,  influence  on  oratory,  432 

Pose,  169,  170,  217,  220,  221,  233,  ,21, 
368,  380,  394.     See  also  Attitude  : 

IjEARING 

Post-prandial   oratory,   249,  261,  262, 

271,  302 
Potter,  T.  J.    his  Art  of  Extenipo 

rary  Preaching  (\\.cA,  356 
Power,  363,  369.  380,  406  ;  decline  of, 

2C9  ;  of  extemporizing,  408-412 
Practical  vein,  the,  304,  305 
Practice,  330,    342,   359,  360,  365,  368, 

3^91  373i  381,  399.  403.  413,  428 
Prayer,    277,    278,    292,  322,  323,   357, 

400;    babbling,    321-323;    modula* 

tion  cf  the  voice  in,  167 
"  Preach,"  3 
Preaching,  267,  276-278 
Preconceived    ideal,    attempting     to 

realize  a,  339 
Prejudice,    259,  413?  in   debate,  234  : 

overcome  by  debate,  235 
Preliminary      physical     preparation, 

263-274 
Premeditation,   17,  361,  390,  413,  415. 

See  also  Meditation 
Prentiss,    Cleorge,    advice    from    his 

brother,  389,  390 
Prentiss,  Sargent  S.,  the  oratory  of, 

82,  384-391,  450 
Preparation,    31,    261,    312,   342,  347- 

349<  BS^,  3S7.  377i  378,  382,  383.  399- 

40^,  413-416,  419,  423-429,448;  by 

writing,   325 ;    excessive,    338  ;    for 

the    unusual,  256,  general,  33,  34; 

lack    of,    321  ;  necessity     for,   289, 

202;  preliminary  physical,  263-274; 

Quintilian,    on.     344:    special,    33* 

special,  of  feeling.   275-280;  when 

one  of  several  speakers,  257-259 
Prepossession,  259 
Presbyterian   pulpit,  a   Baptist   in  a, 

29,  30 
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Presidents,  the  oratorical  efforts  of, 

lO 

Press,  clippings  from  the,  113  ;  ils 
functions,  441  ;  liberty  of  the,  430  ; 
partially  supersedes  oratory,  2  ;  re- 
lation to  the  orator,  439-441  ;  re- 
sp  jHsibility  for  the  decline  of 
oratory,  439-441 

Pride,  the  precipice  of,  429 

Princeton  University,  the  shibboleth 
of,  173,  iSi 

Problems  in  Connection  -with  Apha- 
sia and  Other  Speech  Defects  (Bas- 
tian)  cited,  44-48 

Procedure,  rules  of,  236,  237 

Procrastination,  416 

Productiveness,  diminishing  mental, 
22;  during  speaking,  6 

Prof  mity,  unintentional,  321,  322 

Professors,  oratory  not  confined  to,  3 

Pronunciation,  88,  133,  140,  157-159, 
177-184,  210,  227,  339,  361,  425  ; 
automatic,  183  ;  of  dialect,  181  ;  of 
foreign  words,  179-181;  of  proper 
names,  175-182;  relation  to  ideas, 
178  ;  standard  of,  177  et  seq. 

Proof,  250,  251,  255,  315 

Proper  names,  pronunciation  of,  179- 
182 

Prose,  in  English  and  French,  436 

Prosiness,  202 

Prostrating  reaction,  338 

Prostration,  264,  265 

Prose  poems,  70 

Protecting  one's  self  against  failure, 
326-342 

"  Prove  all  things,"  113 

Proverbs,  85,  86, 106 

Provincialism,  152 

"  Psalm,"  pronunciation  of,  181,  182 

Psalm  0/  Life  (Longfellow)  in  sign 
language,  198 

Psycho-automatic  force,  an,  6i,  62 

Psychological  practice  of  gesture, 
230-232 

Publication  of  extemporaneous  dis- 
courses, 12,  13 

Public  oral  debate,  234-244 

Public  readers,  13 

Public  speaking,  supposedly  extempo- 
ranejus,  6;  a  demand  for,  241 

Public  Speaking  and  Debate  (Hol- 
y  oak  el  ci'ed,  159,  406 

Published  sni-eches.  419 

'■  Fnblius,"  the  writings  of,  80 

Pulmonary  consumption,  singing  as 
an  antagonist  of,  10:? 

Pulpit,  mannerisms  of  the,  21 


Pulpit  eloquence,  in  England,  203, 204; 

in  France,  353-357 
Pulpit  garb,  215,  216 
Pulpit  oratory,  187.  249-252,  2S7,  289, 

3'o.  3iii  313-316,  320-324,  353-357. 

370-375,  407.  410,  411?  415.  42c>-422, 

426-428,  448,  449 
Pulpit  reverie,  a,  299 
Punshon,   Rev.   \\  illiam  M.,  the  ora> 

lory  of,  18,  147,  427 
Pure  air,  value  of,  142,  272 
Pure  intellect,  409 
■'  Pushing  one's  self  forward,"  329 

Qualification,  55 

Quantity,  177 

Querulous  tones,  163 

Questions,  302 

Quick  transitions,  374 

Quick-wittedness,  244 

Quinine,  use  as  a  stimulant,  271 

Quintilian,  Marcus  Fabius,  on  stimu- 
lating the  emotions,  279,  280  ;  on  the 
use  of  dictation,  445,  446  ;  on  the 
use  of  words,  439  ;  his  Education  oj 
the  Orator  cited,  280;  his  Insti- 
tutes 0/  Oratory  cited,  343-345,439 

"Quixote,"  "quixotic,"  "quixotic- 
ally," 181 

Quotations,  100,  loi,  165,332,  333,385 

Raciness,  364 

Radix,  extracting  the,  250,  251 

Rage,  210 

Ragged  voice,  a,  160 

Railway  oratory,  383,  384 

Rambling,  12 

Randolph,  John,  of  Roanoke,  on  the 
oratory  of  Henry,  380  ;  on  the  era 
tory  of  O'Connell,  364 

Ranting,  407,  450;  not  oratory,  7 

Raphael,  his  painting  of  Paul  at  Ath- 
ens, 204 

Rapidity,  149,  150,  159,  185,  195,  338, 
339,  411.     See  also  Speed 

Rasping  tones.  146,  149 

Rate  of  utterance.     See  Speed 

Ratiocination,  286 

Reaction,  15 

Reactionary  weakness,  335,  537,  338 

Readers,  2'^7  ;  the  extemporizer's  ad- 
vantage over,  23;  special  prepara< 
tion,  33    _ 

Readiness  in  reply,  365 

Reading,  12-17,  132,  153,  314,  321,  351, 
373,  404,  409,  416,  418,  410,  421  ; 
aloud,  46;  combined  with  extem- 
porizing, 24  ;  combined  with  recit- 
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ing,  24  ;  dangers  of,  31,  32  ;  differ- 
entiated from  speaking,  185 ;  mas- 
tering the  art  of,  185  ;  not  a  health- 
ful exercise,  13 

Reading  voice,  tlie,  13 

Realism,  252 

Realistic  style,  211 

Reality,  279 

Reason,  emotion  the  foe  of,  126;  pre- 
dominance of  feeling  over,  124  ;  use 

^  of.  359 

Reasoning,   283,   286,  304,  305,  365  ; 

methods  and  powers  of,  8,  275 
Rebuke,  302 
Recapitulat'iOn,  106,  259 
Reciprocal   relation  of  thoughts  and 

words,  7-9 
Recitation,  12, 18-23,  95.  'S't  176,282. 

347,  331.  362,  416,  424,  426,  427,  441  ; 

combined  with  reading,  24;  the  eye 

in,  18  ;  special  preparation  for,  33 
Reciter,  the extemporizer's advantage 

over  the,  23 
Recognition,  118 
Recollection,    118,  119,  251,  253,2^4. 

273,  371  >   399.  425.  426.     See  also 

Memory 
Reconstruction,  446 
Records,  value  of,  316 
Recuperation,  300,  301 
Reedy  tones,  142 
Reflection,  253,  275,  312,  377,  378,  395, 

409;  mental  and  optical,  226,  227 
Reflex  action,  from  the  audience,  20  ; 

syllabic  suggestion  and,  59 
Reflex  influence,  15,  16,32,64,95,176, 


Reform  oratory,  2,  431 

Regnier,  Francois  Joseph,  rule  for 
articulation,  157,  158 

Regret,  251 

Rehearsal,  19,  367 

Reichstag,  an  anecdote  of  the,  38 

Relation  of  thoughts  and  words,  re- 
ciprocal, 7-9 

Religion,  302;  effect  of  oratory  on,  3 

Religious  communions,  debate  in,  235 

Religious  excitement,  255 

Relicious  feeling,  125 

Religious  interest,  arousing,  42a 

Religious  movements,  172,  173 

Relitnous  revivals,  37 

Remembrance.  118,  119 

Reminiscences,  value  and  tyranny  of, 
118-123 

Renriniicencts  0/  Daniel  Webster 
(Harvey)  cited,  383 

Remorse.  251 

(31)  473 


Repentance,  251,  252 

Repetition,  12,  55,  76,  86,  87,  asS. 
3i5-3'7.  359-3<^».  423.  427,  449;  of 
addresses,  334  ;  in  a  common  cause, 
37  ;  of  ideas,  37  ;  of  sermons,  30a 

Replication,  257-259 

Reply,  readiness  in,  394 

Reporters  and  reported  speeches,  399, 
439-441.  See  also  Stknogkaphic 
Reports;  Verbatim  Reports 

Representative  government,  influence 
of  oratorj'  over,  2 

Representative  imagination,  i 

Repression  of  speech,  66 

Reproductions  of  ancient  tongues, 
61,62 

Republics,  the  etiquette  of,  218 

Reputation,  248,  3S1 

Resemblances,  270 

Reserve,  no,  126,  218,  301 

Resolution,  330 

Respiration,  13,  143,  154.  155.  189 
193,  220,  339,  443,  447  ;  the  effect  of 
talking  on,  18S,  1S9 

Respiratory  muscles,  relation  to  ges- 
ture, 220 

Responsibility,  395 

Rest,  263-269,  300^501 

Retention  of  acquisitions,  448 

Revelation,  Book  of,  the  symbolism 
of  the.  38 

Reverence,  295,  296,  301,  32a 

Revery.  275 

Revivals,  37 

Revolution,  oratory  as  an  incentive 
to,  2 

Revolutionary  oratory,  379,  380,  431 

Revolutionary  War,  a  stimulus  to 
ortitory,  278 

Rhapsody,  372,  410 

Rhetoric,  256,  305,  352,  376,  399,  406, 
436 

Rhetorical  rules,  343 

Rhetorical  style,  215 

Rhett,  Robert  li.,  oratory  of.  390 

Rhodes,  the  orators  of,  432 

Rhymes  in  unknown  tongues,  64,  6^ 

Rhythm,  i,  71,  170-176,  192,205.  210. 
332,  333.  330,  341.  433;  gestures  of. 
2iq  ;  of  movement,  want  of,  224 

Rhythmical  exciiement.  264 

Richardson,  definition  of  "extem- 
pore." 7  ;  his  dictionary.  178 

Richninnii  Inquirer,  on  the  oratory 
of  I'hillips,  406,  407 

Ridicule.  365 

RiKH.  I)r.  liimes  TI..  on  the  oratory 
of  Whiteficid  and  Wesley, 363 
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Rising  inflection,  71 

Ritual,  the  intonation  of  a,  173 

Roaring,  174,  407 

Robertson,  Frederick  W.,  the  oratory 

of,  370-373 
Rogers,    Samuel,   on    the   oratory    of 

Fox,  359 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  gesticular 

oratory  in,  216  ;  religious  etiquette 

in, 217 
Rome,  orators  of,  343-346,  35  ii  352 
koot,  extracting  the,  250,  251 
Root  ideas,  255,  262,  316 
Kosary,  a  thought-,  252 
Rosecrans,on  extemporaneous  oratory 

among  the  Germans,  441,  442 
Rostrum,  the  oratory  of  the,  256-260, 

„35i 

Rough  tones,  137 

Routine,  slavery  to,  252 

Rules,  of  debate,  236-239;  of  pro- 
cedure, 236, 237 

Rush,  on  accent,  177;  on  monotony, 
175,176;  on  the  use  of  the  semi- 
tone, 166 

Russell,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, 413,  414 

Russia,  use  of  gesture  in,  203 

Russian  language,  pronunciation  of 
proper  names  from  the,  180 

Russo-Greek  Churches,  gesticular 
oratory  in,  216 


Sabbath  school,  300 

Sacred  eloquence,  12j; 

Sacred  history  and  literature,  knowl- 
edge of,  102,  354 

Sadness,  the  expression  of,  35 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  faulty  acoustic 
qualities  of  the  Memorial  Church 
at,  i6q 

"Saint's  secure  abode,  the,"  38 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  gesticular  oratory 
at,  216 

Sanitary  committees,  oratory  in,  4 

Sarcasm,  365,  376 

Satire,  376,  403 

Saul's  armor,  297 

Savage  races,  the  gestures  of,  202 

Scaivoh,  teacher  of  Cicero,  351 

Pc.nffnld  oratory,  176 

Scandinavians,  use  of  gesture  by, 
207,  208  ;  vivacity  among,  207,  208 

Scattered  thoughts,  342 

.•scholastic  orator^' 

Schoolhouse,  preaching  in  a,  421,  422 

Schurz,  General  Carl,  on  the  relative 
adaptability   of   English   and  Ger- 
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man  to  extemporizing,  434,  435  ; 
the  oratory  of,  435 

Science,  generalizations  of,  107,  108 ; 
knowledge  and  study  of,  114,  115; 
relation  to  oratory,  99,  100 

Scientific  lectures,  256 

Scientific  terminology,  the  use  of,  85 

Scoffers,  329 

Scotland,  use  of  gesture  in,  205 

Sc(jtt,  Sir  Walter,  his  Li/e  of  Na- 
poleon  cited,  212 

Screaming,  339 

Scripture-reading,  the  modulation  of 
the  voice  in,  167 

Scriptures,  the,  a  mine  of  words,  76, 
77  ;  the  old  and  new  versions,  76 

"  Second  blessing,  the,"  36 

Secretaries,  the  use  of,  9 

Secret  societies,  243,  415 

Sectionalism,  uprooted  by  debate,  235 

Sedentary  men,  225,  227 

Sedentary  occupations,  273 

Seller,  ^Ime.,  on  the  modulation  of 
the  voice,  232  ;  The  I'oice  in  Sing- 
zV^cited,  igi  ;  The  I'oice  in  Speak- 
ing c\\.cA,  192,232 

Self-conceit,  429 

Self-confidence,  289,  441 

Self-consciousness,  136,  283,  285,  286, 

327,  33?^  37" 
Self-continence,  125 
Self-control,  124,  125 
Self-criticism,  67,   131,  183,  310,  313, 

325-327,  373,  450 
Self-deception,  246 
Self-denial,  295 
Self-distrust,  333 
Self-examination,  278,  305,  400 
Self-forged  chains,  20 
Self-forgetfulness,  282,  283,  285 
Self-hypnotization,  65 
Self-interest,  304 
Self-knowledge,   305,   444.     See    also 

Self-criticism 
Self-love,  ig6 
Self-mastery,  372 
Self-possession,  164,256,  328,  336,  337, 

368,  369,  372,  427  ,  ,     ^, 

Self-reliance,  440;  the  tone  of,  166 
Self-sacrifice,  276-278 
Self-scrutiny.  225-227.    See  also  Self- 

CRiTicisM  ;  Self-knowledge 
Self-seeking,  245 
Self-study,  342 
Semitone,  the,  166 
Senseless  phraseology,  39,  40 
Senses,  the  activity  of  the,  58 
Sensibility,  129 ;  evanescent,  124 
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Sensory  centers  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, 44-50 

Sensory  nerves,  stimulating  the,  273 

Sentences,  the  construction  of,  9,  448 

Sententiousness,  339-341 

Sentiment,  432  ;  oratory  the  unifier 
of,  2 

Sentiments,  429 

Sepulchral  tones,  147-149 

"  Seraglio,"  the  pronunciation  of,  184 

Seriousness,  395 

Sermons,  249-252,  255,  298,  299,  321, 
400,  401  ;  modulation  of  the  voice  in 


the  delivery  of,  167  ;  preparation  of, 
6,  315,  316,  370-375;  reading,  404, 
405 ;  repetition  of,  362  ;  in  St. 
Chrysostom's  time,  353  ;  the  writ- 
ing of,  447 

Servility,  the  tone  of,  166 

Set  orations.  382,  399 

Seward,  William  H.,  the  oratory  of,  82 

Sex,  influence  on  gesture,  212,  213 

Shakespeare,  William,  cited,  t;  a 
mine  of  words,  77-79  :  Patrick 
Henry  likened  to,  380 ;  study  of, 
390;  translation  of  nis  works  into 
French,  J56  ;  use  of  the  word  "  ex- 
tempore, 7  ;  use  of  words,  78,  79; 
the  writings  of,  171 

Shakesfifiire  from  an  American 
Point  0/  I'iezv  (Wilkes)  cited,  442 

Shaw,  Francis  iM.,  his  translation  of 
Delaumosne's  Art  0/  Oratory 
cited,  221 

Shaw,  Lemuel,  on  Choate's  vocabu- 
lary, 87 

Shoemaking,  oratory  compared  with. 

Shorter  catechism,  a  convincing,  253, 

254 
Short  passages,  410 
Shouting,  therapeutic  aspects  of,  188 
Shrieking,  135 
Shrillness,  159 
Sick,  visiting  the,  300 
Sight,  memorizing  by,  27,  28 
Sight  singing,  193 

Sign  language,  197,  198,  202,  203,  230 
Silence,  golden,  112 
Silent  pendulum,  the,  260 
Similes,  103,  113-117,442,  443 
Similitudes,  421 
Simplicity,  36,  359,  406 
Simpson,  Bishop  Matthew,  oratory  of, 

400,  401  ;  preparation  of  his  address, 

16, 17;  tribute  to  President  Garfield, 

15,  16 
Sin,  251,  353 
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Sincerity,  24S,  360 

Singers,  143,  145,  146;  necessity  of 
rest  for,  267 

Singing,  149-151  ;  as  an  aid  to  the 
orator,  191-194  ;  as  an  antagonist  of 
pulmonary  consumption,  193  ;  as  an 
exponent  of  feeling,  190;  in  the 
primitive  ages,  191  ;  therapeutic  as- 
pects of,  188,  193 

Singing  inflection,  the,  174 

Singularities,  288 

Skeletons,  use  of.  371,  400-402,  418 

Skinner,  Dr.,  polysyllabic  oratory  of. 


72 

Slang,  definitions  of,  293 ;  use  of, 
293-296 

Slavery,  the  oratory  of,  121,  393,  431 

Sleep,  264,  265,  267,  268,  300;  loss  of, 
156 

Slip  of  the  tongue,  449 

Slowness  of  speech,  282,  376,  408 

Sluggish  utterance,  55,  56 

Slurring.  175,  192,  361 

Small  talk,  289 

Smile,  the,  83,  221 

Smith,  translation  of  Longinus  on  The 
Sublime  cited,  350 

Smith,  Sydney,  on  Macaulay,  108 

Smothered  sounds,  135 

Snyder,  William  1^.,  his  Great 
i>pet-ckcs  by  Great  Lawyers,  81,  82 

Soaring,  440,  449 

Society  of  Psychical  Research,  the, 
65  ;  case  of  Albert  Le  Baron,  60-63 

Solemnity,  322,  397 

Solemn  style,  310 

Soliloquy,  409 

"  Something  to  say,"  414 

Sonorous  language,  438 

Sonorous  tones.  148 

Soporific  influences,  176 

Soporific  oratory,  72 

Soul-expansion,  450 

Sound,  memorizing  by,  27,  28 

"  Sound  and  fuiy."  20 

Sound  and  Music  (Zahm)  cited,  130 

Sounding  boards,  139,  141 ;  physio- 
logical, 141 

Sounds,  smothered,  135 

Sound  waves.  170,  19 1 

South,  Robert,  use  of  the  word  "  ex- 
tempore," 7 

Southern  States,  the  use  of  gesture 
in  the,  205 

Sp.iin,  the  use  of  gesture  in,  203,  216 

Spanish  langu.-ige.  the,  433,  434,  437, 
438  ;  case  of  lost  and  regained  rO» 
membrance  of,  52  ;  study  of,  404 
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Spanish  oratory,  437 

Speaking,  differentiated  from  reading, 
185;  from  memory,  6,  211;  main 
object  of.  12,  134  ;  mechanism  of, 
53  ;  not  oratory,  4,  5 

Speaking  motor  center,  the,  66,  448 

Speaking  voice,  the,  13 

■'  Speaking  with  tongues,"  61,  62 

Special  preparation,  33,  249-262,  372, 

374 

Spectator,  the  (Addison's)  cited,  203, 
204  ;  its  style  and  language,  80 

Spectator^  the  (London — modern),  on 
Abraham  Lincoln's  mastery  of  lan- 
guage, 97 

Speech,  basis  of,  162  ;  decay  of  power 
with  advanced  years,  50 ;  eccen- 
tricities of,  270 ;  facility  of,  55  ; 
factors  in  evolution  of,  54-58 ;  faul- 
tiness  of,  439  ;  flow  of,  66  ;  fluency 
among  women,  212,  213  ;  founda- 
tion of  the  power  of,  63  ;  freedom 
of,  430 ;  improvement  of  the  power 
of,  S3;  impulse  of,  66;  melody  of, 
442  ;  muscles  of,  188  ;  office  of  inter- 
esting the  mind,  229  ;  physiological 
basis  of,  42-53  ;  is  reflected  expres- 
sion, 228;  relation  to  mental  devel- 
opment, 50;  relation  of  worded 
thought'  to,  95  ;  repression  of,  66  ; 
variety  in,  177 

Speech  against  the  parsons,  the 
(Henry),  379 

Speed,  26,  28,  185,  282,  338,  339,  408, 
41  r_,  427,  447,  448 

Spelling,  56 

Spinning  dervishes,  the  gestures  of 
the,  217 

Spin-texts,  428 

Spiritual  aid,  277,  278 

Spiritualists,  use  of  unknown  tongues, 

^5 

Spoken  discourse,  399,  410,  447;  Del- 
sarte  on,  222 

Spontaneity,  17,  120,  240,  334,  358, 
378,  380,  426.  427 

Spontaneous  gestures,  210  et  seq.,  217 

Spontaneous  memorj',  118 

Spontaneous  syllabic  suggestion,  66 

Spurgeon,  Charles  H.,  on  extempora- 
neous speaking,  14  ;  the  oratory  of, 
373-375,  304  ;  use  of  illustrations, 
ris;  Lectures  to  My  Students,  14 

Squatter  sovereignty,  the  oratory  of, 

394     . 
Squeaking,  146,  163 
Squealing,  146 
Staccato  method,  a,  194 


Stael,  Mme.  de,  on  the  adaptability 
of  languages,  433;  on  the  Italian 
language,  438  ;  her  U Ailetnagne 
cited,  434  ;  her  Corinne  cited,  438 

Stage  fright,  409 

Stammering,  55,  347,  411 

Stamping,  283 

Standard  Dictionary,  the,  178 

Standard  of  opinion,  414 

Stanhope.  Lord,  on  the  oratory  of 
Pitt,  361  ;  his  Life  o/Pitt  cited,  361 

Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  the  oratory  of,  82 

Stare,  the,  222 

State  rights,  431 

Statement,  of  facts,  369  ;  power  of,  377 

Statesmen,  oratory  not  confined  to,  3 

Stenographic  reports,  37,  38,  317,  319, 
408.  See  also  Kei  orters,  etc. ; 
Verbatim  Reports 

Stenography,  use  of,  446,  447 

Stentorian  tone,  the,  1S6 

.Stephens,  Alexander   H.,  oratory  of, 

397-399      . 
Stephens,  Linton,  the  oratory  of,  398, 

399  . 

Stepping-stones,  423 

Stiltedness,  446 

Stimulants,  the  use  of,  22,  269-274 

Stirring  one's  own  fire,  261 

Storrs,"Dr.  Richard  S.,  failure  to  ex- 
temporize, 417-419 

Strained  voice,  a,  156 

Strength  of  voice,  362 

Stress,  177 

Striking  gestures,  225 

Study,  365 

Stump  speaking,  176,  2o6,  264,  294 

Stupidity,  299 

Style,  71,  74,  75,  77,  80,  153,  243'  293? 
310,  318,  339-34I1  35^1  384-  39O'  40*5, 
407,  425<  433i  437i  442-  444i  44^1  447_; 
attention  to,  358  ;  bookish,  91 ;  culti- 
vation of,  363 ;  variety  and  fresh- 
ness of,  88,  373 

Sub-animals,  significant  motions  of 
the,  209,  210 

Subject,  mastering  the,  404 

Subjective  instability,  330 

Subjects,  index  of,  316 

Sublime,  the  (Longinus),  cited,  350 

Substantives,  274 

Subtopics,  424 

Success,  the  attainment  of,  411,  412, 
416,  417;  infrequent,  326;  some 
mysteries  of,  246;  unexpected,  428 

Suggestion,  syllabic,  50-65 

Suicide,  an  unintended,  266 

Suidas,  on  the  oratory  of  Pericles,  346 
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Summerfield,  John,  the  eloquetiLe  of, 

252  . 

Supplication,  321,  322;  the  tone  of 
doubtful,  166 

Surroundings,  409;  perception  of,  411 

Swearing,  318 

Sweden,  vivacity  of  her  people,  207 

Swedish  movement,  the,  225 

Swelling  forms  of  oratory,  438 

Sycophancy,  the  tone  of,  t66 

Syllabic  emphasis,  177 

Syllabic  suggestion,  59-65 

Syllabus,  371 

Symbolism  of  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion, 38 

Symbols,  in  use  by  the  deaf,  8 

Sympathetic  demands,  124 

Sympathetic  listening,  187 

Sympathy,  126,  2S6 ;  arousing,  75; 
with  the  audience,  15,  16,  20 

Synonyms,  324,  446,  448 


Table  Talk  (Beaconsfield)  cited,  376 

Taciturnity,  207 

Tacitus,  on  oratorj",  432 ;  Dialogue 
Concerning  Orators  cited,  432 

Tact,  330 

Tallcing,  373  ;  advantage  in  heart  dis- 
ease, i8g  ;  art  of,  130 ;  compared 
with  writing,  187,  188  ;  conducive  to 
longevity,  188  ;  therapeutic  aspects 
of,  187-190 

Talking  down  a  mob,  136 

Talleyrand,  Prince,  on  the  use  of  the 
tongue,  35 

Talma,  Fran(;ois  Joseph,  learns  the 
secrets  of  the  voice,  143-145 

Taste,  330 

Taunt!;.  427 

Tautology,  58.  87,  317 

Tavemer,  Professor,  the  author  criti- 
cised by.  186 ;  on  the  styles  of 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  442,443; 
on  the  use  of  gesture,  228-230;  on 
the  use  of  the  upward  inflection, 
166,  167;  his  system  of  voice  cul- 
ture, \'^\ 

Taylor.  Jeremy,useof  the  word  "  ex- 
tempore," 7 

Tea,  use  of,  273,  274 

Tears.  124,  303,  ?o6 

Technique,  acquiring,  415 

Teeth,  effects  on  the  voice,  146 

Telepathy,  284 

Temptations  of  the  extemporaneous 
speaker,  287-306 

Tenderness,  722;  the  tone  of,  166 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  cited,  t 
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Tenor,  the,  iga 

Terseness,  404 

Tested  helps,  185-196 

Text,  the,  249,  250,  282,  313,  314,  316, 
354,  374 

1  ext-books,  113 

Texts,  collecting.  400;  choice  of,  401 

Thanks,  the  tone  of  rendition  of,  167 

Themistocles,  the  oratory  of,  347 

Theology,  disputes  in,  68;  the  letter 
of,  anti-emotional,  128;  knowledge 
and  study  of,  114,  128,  375 

Theophrastus,  on  the  oiatory  of  De- 
mosthenes, 349 

Therapeutic  Aspects  oj"  Talking, 
Shouting,  Singing,  Laughing, 
Crying,  Sighing,  and  i'auining, 
the  (Campbell),  cited,  187-190 

Thin  voice,  405 

Thinking  in   foreign  languages,  434, 

435  .  .  .  , 

Thought,  312  ;  acquisition  of,  312 ; 
awakening,  93,  94;  the  brain's  func- 
tions of,  42-53 ;  as  a  cause  of  ex- 
haustion, 189;  classification  of,  312; 
clearness  of,  415,  425  ;  coherence  of, 
126  ;  communication  of,  g,  36, 37,  66  ; 
comparison  of  expression  of  feeling 
and,  36,  37  ;  concealment  of,  35 ;  con- 
fusion of ,  164 ;  consciousness  of,  276 ; 
debate  a  stimulant  to,  234;  evolu- 
tion in  speech,  10;  expression  of,  54, 
210,  357,  3-8,  408,  432  ;  fermentation 
of,  4:59  ;  flow  of,  285  ;  general  jirepa- 
ration  of,  98-105;  illustrating,  421; 
language  and,  34,  38,  378;  mental 
nausea,  341,  342  ;  merged  into  con- 
sciousness. 17;  the  most  effective 
vehicle  of,  407  ;  necessity  of,  in 
extemporaneous  oratory,  33;  phys- 
ical effects  of.  187  ;  poverty  of,  311, 
^t8;  power  and  range  of ,  8 ;  pro- 
duction of,  314  ;  progression  of,  315 ; 
relation  to  gesture,  215;  relation  to 
words,  7-9,  34.  '85,  199,  323-325. 
333.  334'  33O'  37^  '  '■'^'"'■"  °(  ^"'^ 
tered,'  342  ;  the  speaker  and  his,  34  ; 
speed  of,  408;  subtle  shades  of,  188; 
thinking' about,  371  ;  two  halves  of, 
270  ;  vehicle  of,  35  ;  worded,  95 

Thought-rosary,  a,  2  =  2 

Thoughts,  disentangling,  371 

Thoughts  on  Preaching  (Alexander) 
cited,  320 

Thrill,  281,  420 

Throat,  affections  of  the,  153  ;  free. 
dom  of  the  muscles  of  the,  13 

Thrusting  gestures,  225 
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Thucydides,  on  the  oratory  of  Peri- 
cles, 346 

Timbre,  191 

Timidity,  379,  409 

Tin-pan  tones,  147 

Tones,!,  83,  132,  135-142, 147-149, 156, 
161-176,  186,  iyi-193,  232,  282,  306, 
30(^-311,  322,  339,  342,  374,  380  ;  arti- 
ficial, 185;  continu.itive,2i  denom- 
initional,  172,  173  ;  impurities 'of, 
152;  indefinite,  21;  peculiarity  of, 
174-176;  range  of,  150;  relation  to 
language,  310;  variety  of,  149.  See 
also  the  various  qualities 

Tongue,  the  ear  and  the,  252  ;  Talley- 
rand's views  on  the  use  of  the,  35  ; 
use  of  the,  152 

Tonics,  272 

Topical  statements,  424 

Topics,  249,  250,  316 

Town  meeting,  oratory  in  the,  2,  237 

Tragedy,  438 

Trance,  an  orator's  state  of,  16 

Trance-speech,  63,  65 

Transient  effects,  intensified  by  er- 
rors, g 

Transitions,  394  ;  of  style,  26 

Translating,  the  vahie  of,  88,  89,  437 

Translation,  of  foreign  sayings,  106  ; 
of  written  thought  into  oral,  89 

Transpositions,  350 

Travel,  fruits  of,  119 

Triumph,  429 

Truisms,  342 

Truth,  245,  290,  305 ;  relations  of 
party  to,  235 ;  relation  to  error,  331 

Tuning-fork,  the  use  of  a,  150 

Turin,  the  use  of  gesture  in,  207 

Twitchings,  nervous,  221 

Tyndall,  John,  on  musical  tones,  139 

Tyranny,  the  power  of  oratory  over,  2 

Uncertainty,  326 

Unconcern,  252 

Unconsciousness,  298 

Understanding,  the  light  of  the,  74 

Undertones,  141,  157 

Unexpected  situation,  the,  16,  21 

Unforeseen,  protection  against  the, 
239,  240 

Unforeseen  contingencies,  264 

Union  College,  the  shibboleth  of,  17^ 

United  States,  decline  of  oratory  in 
the,  242;  effusion  in,  207?  etiquette 
in,  218  ;  oratory  in,  205,  206,  430, 
431  ;  oratory  of  the  Revolution,  431  ; 
use  of  gesture  in,  205,  206 

United  States  Congress,  decadence  of 


oratory  in,  242.    See  also  Paruia- 

MENTARV  OrATORV 

United  States  Constitution,  the   off- 
spring of  debate,  235 
United  States  Senate.      See  Parlia- 
mentary OkatokV 
Unknown  tongues,  62-65 
Unlearned,    failure   to  express   their 
thoughts,  9  ;  the  thoughts  of  the,  8 
Unpremeditated  speaking,  7 
Unpreparedness,  414,  415 
Unscrupulousness,  245,  246 
Unsuccessful,  the  fear  of  being,  419 
Untrained,  the  thoughts  of  the,  8 
Unusual,  preparing  for  the,  256 
Unwinding  or  weaving?  18 
Upward  inflection,  the,  166,  167 
Utterance,   an  indistinct,   164;  slug- 
gish, 55,  56 

"  Vagaries   of    the    Memory "  (New 

York  Evening  Post),  51 
Van  Buren,  Martin,  campaign  of  1S40, 

393 

Vanity,  320,  352 

Variability,  443,  444 

Variety,  340,  374  ;  of  delivery,  14 

Vehemence,  359,  389,  403,  408 

Venice,  the  use  of  gesture  in,  207 

Ventriloquism,  152 

Verbal  capital,  183 

Verbal  expression  of  the  feelings,  83, 
84 

Verbal  memory,  56,  332 

Verbal  wiles,  38 

Verbatim  reports,  199,  376,  440.  See 
also  Repcirters,  etc.;  Steno- 
graphic Reports 

Verbosity,  312,318,  395,  446 

Verbs,  274;  necessity  of,  to  thought, 8,9 

Vernacular,  conservation  of  the,  178 

Versatility,  37^,  384-388 

Verse,  in  English  and  French,  436 

Versification,  accent  in,  177 

Vibrating  voice,  355 

Vibration,  the  laws  of,  169,  170 

Vibrations  of  the  vocal  chords,  140- 
142,  i6i 

Victoria,  Queen,  Bishop  Simpson's 
tribute  to,  i6 

"  Vienna,"  the  pronunciation  of,  180 

Viewing  both  sides,  260,  261 

Vigor,  349,  404,  430:  of  mind,  409 

Violence,  347;  for  opinions,  235 

Violin,  the  tones  of  the,  139,  140 

Viragoes,  212,  213 

Vision,  clearness  of,  55,  56 

Visions,  379 
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Visual  sensory  center,  the,  66 
Nisual  word  center,  the,  46-50 
\'ital  forces,  renovating  Uie,  272-274 
Vitality,  expenditure  of,  22,  274,  300 
Vitality     and    Physical     Heei'nen 

(Mcllvaine)  cited,  272 
Vivacity,  194,  195,  207,  208 
Vividness  of  conception,  55,  56 
Vocabulary,    315,    317-321,    324,    326, 
346,   369,    415,    443;     acquiring    a, 
374 ;    of    children.    59  ;     enricning 
•    the,  76-84,  358;  a  nieager,  58;  the 
orator's,    73,  74;    richness  of,  374; 
scope  of  a,  67  ;  what  it  reveals,  77 
Vocal  and  Action  Lnn^ua^e,  Cul- 
ture,   and    Ji  vjiression     (Kirby) 
cited,  142 
Vocal  capacity,  increasing  the,  153- 

160 
Vocal  chords,  the,  140-142,  151  ;  rela- 
tion to  gesture,  220;  vibrations  of 
the,  161 
Vocal  defects,  142 
Vocal  endurance,  14 
Vocal  exercises,  152 
Vocal  inflections,  190 
Vocality,  clear,  175 
Vocal  organs,  vagaries  of  the,  60-62 
Vocal  pipe,  the,  140,  146,  x6i 
Vocal  reserve,  282 
Vocal  training,  141-143 
Vociferation,  163,  164,  194,  265 
Voice,  the,  136-152,  265,  267-269,  282, 
283,  2S5,  326,  338,  347,  351,  355,  361, 
362,368,374,  376,. 3891  394»  403-4061 
447,   448  ;  capabilities,   i  ;  carrying 
power,   142,   157;  changes  in,  141; 
clearness,   361  ;    compass,   374  ;   its 
contribution  to  extemporaneous  ora- 
tor^',  33  ;    feebleness  of,  419 ;   for- 
mation   and   sound,    139 ;_  a   man- 
ufiictured,  151  ;    modification     and 
mod\iIation,    188,    232 ;   pitch    and 
tones.     161-176 ;    In    reading     and 
speaking,    13  ;  relation    to     music, 
190-104;  in    speaking   and   singing, 
191-194;  strengthening  the,  ifi^.  192. 
193  ;  strength  of,  174,  364,  367,  374  ; 
a    weak.    i';3-i6o,    174,       See  also 
Pitch  ;  Tonks 
Voice,  the  (Rush)  cited,  rfifi,  177 
Voice  in  Singing,  the  (Seller)  cited. 

TQi,  192,  2^2 
Voice-strengthening  and  articulation, 

153-160 
Voltaire,  a  convert  from  the  school  of, 

355 
Volume,  194  ;  of  sound,  170 


Von  Ziemssen,  his  Central  Thera- 
peutics cited,  J93 
Vowels,  146,  151,  157,  192 
Vulgar  language,  212,  213 

Wales,  the  use  of  gesture  in,  205 

Walker,  John,  his  dictionary,  17S, 
181,  182 

Walking,  225,  228 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  overthrow  of,  by 
Chatham,  359 

Wandering,  423 

War,  oratory  in  time  of,  37 

Wariness,  248 

Warmth,  261 

Warning,  276 

Washington,  George,  Edward  Ever- 
ett's lecture  on,  219  ;  struggles  with 
forms  of  etiquette,  218 

Watson,  his  translation  of  Quintilian's 
Institutes  0/  Oratory  cited,  344, 

345 

Watts,  Theodore,  on  rhythm,  171,  172 

Weakness,  the  tone  of  conscious, 
166,  167 

Weak  voices,  159.  See  also  Feeblh 
Speaking,  etc. 

Weaving  or  unwinding  ?  18 

Webster,  Daniel,  embarrassment  of, 
327;  indebtedness  to  the  Uible,  70, 
77 ;  a  memorizer,  18  ;  on  tlie  oratory 
of  Prentiss,  385,  387,  391  ;  the  ora- 
tory of,  82,  327,  36.J,  382-384,  391, 
417;  overproves  his  case,  251; 
physique,  214 ;  reply  to  Hayne, 
382,  383  ;  use  of  the  dictionary,  87, 
88  ;  use  of  gesture,  219 

Webster,  Noah,  his  dictionary,  178, 
182  _ 

Weeping,  303 

Welsh  language,  pronunciation  of 
proper  names  from  the,  180 

Wendell  Phillips  (Martyn)  cited,  407 

Werner's  Voice  Magazine,  article  by 
Dr.  Buckley,  on  the  "Philosophy 
of  Gesture,     in,  202 

Wesley,  John,  favored  colloquial 
style.  407  •  on  extemporaneous 
speaking,  13;  On  high-sounding 
language,  36;  on  the  use  of  the 
mirror,  226,  227  ;  ^  the_  oratory  of, 
iqt;,  362.  363;  his  views  of  the 
higher  life,  35,  36;  Works  cited. 
227 

Western  States,  the  use  of  gesture  in 
the,  205,  206 

Whispers,  134 

White,  Richard  Grant,  definition  of 
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"  slang,"  2g3 ;  his  Words  and  Their 
Uses  cited,  293 

VVhitefield,  George,  anecdote  con- 
cerning Garrick  and,  223  ;  the  ora- 
tory of,  18,  155,  191,  223,  361-363; 
use  of  gesture,  222,  223 

White  heat,  372 

Whitney,  Professor  H.  M.,  on  lan- 
guage, 432,  433 ;  on  public  speak- 
ing, 162;  his  Li/e  and  Gro-wtk  0/ 
Language  cited,  432 

Wilbenorce,  William,   the  voice  of, 

Wilde,  Richard  Henry,  oratory  of,  387 

Wiley,  Bishop,  a  peculiar  gesture  by, 
214 

Wilkes,  his  Shakespeare  /roin  an 
A  merican  Point  0/  View  cited,  442 

Will,  the,  275  ;  control  of  the  vocal 
organs,  60-62  ;  influencing  the,  1 

Williams,  Thomas,  the  prosecution 
of,  82 

Williams,  Dr.  William  R.,  the  oratory 
of,  419 

Will  the  Cotning  Man  Drink  IVinef 
(Parton)  ciied,  271 

Windham,  on  the  oratory  of  Pitt,  361 

Wine,  use  of,  271,  272 

Wine-press  of  oratorj',  the,  15 

Wirt,  William,  the  oratory  of,  82 

Wisdom,  288 

Wit,  133,  256,  257,  262,  403 

Witnesses,  the  function  of,  236,  237 

Women,  brawling  among,  212,  213; 
fluency  of  speech  among,  212,213; 
gesticulation  among,  212,  213 

Wonder,  the  expression  of,  83 

Worcester,  Joseph  E.,  his  dictionary, 
178 

Word-blindness,  49 

Words,  acquisition  of,  88,  Q5-97,  324, 
359-361,  397?  assimilation  of,  85-97; 
avoidance  of  pompous,  36 ;  best 
forms  of,  4^9 ;  combinations  of, 
433;  definitions  of,  88,  433;  dif- 
ficulty of  recalling,  58  j  eradication 
of,  67;  erroneous  assimilation  of, 
67;  expression  of  feeling  by,  37; 
expression  of  ideas  by,  219  ;  faculty 
to  recall,  56;  functions  and  appli- 
cation, 34,  35,  67-75  ?  Ip^*  of  the 
use  of,  43-45 ;  must  be  intelligible 


to  the  hearers,  69  ;  obsolete,  76  ; 
part  in  intellectual  life,  46;  power, 
igg  ;  proportion  of  long  and  short, 
71  ;  reception  of  ideas  through,  58; 
recollections  of  meanings  of,  58 ; 
recurrence  of,  318-320;  relation  to 
gesture,  200,  213,  214,  222  ;  relation 
to  inflection,  200;  relation  to 
thought,  7-9,  34,  36,  37,  68, 185,  199, 
323-3251  333,  334,  378  '.repetition 
of,  58;  revival  and  combination  of, 
43;  revival  of,  for  speech,  46,47  ; 
selection  of,  9,  67,  68,  85,  86,  91,  96, 
97,  371,  400,  425,448  ;  succession  of, 
66;  study  of,  358,  359;  use  of,  448  ; 
use  in  expression,  190,  191  ;  use  of 
Jong,  74;  use  of  meaningless,  59; 
use  of  short,  71-73;  use  of  simple, 
74,  75.     See  also  Repetitkin 

Words  and  Their  i/Vt'f  (White)  cited, 
293 

Works  of  the  Rev.  "John  Wesley 
cited,  227 

Worman,  Professor  J.  H.,  on  extern 
porizing  in  various  languages,  434 

Worship,  the  critical  spirit  during, 
89,  90 

Writing,  351 ;  compared  with  talking, 
1S7,  188;  from  dictation,  46,  49; 
the  chiro-kinjesthetic  center,  47; 
the  mechanism  of,  53 

Writing  motor  center,  the,  66 

Written  composition,  66 

Written  discourse,  211,  321,  347-349, 
352,  368,  37",  371,  376,  377,  399.  41°, 
411,  425,  440,  444,  448 ;  Uelsarte  on, 
222  ;  rendition  of,  229^ 

Wright,  Henry  C,  reminiscences  of, 
121 

Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching  cited, 

400 
Yale   University,  debating  at,   241  ; 

the  shibboleth  of,  173 
Yankee  twang,  the,  405 
Yearning,  277 
Yelling,  135 

Zahn,  Professor,  on  tone,   139;   his 

Sound  and  Music  cited,  139 
Zeno,  teacher  of  Pericles,  346 
Zither,  the  tones  of  »he,  139 
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